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S soine building is of polished pink granite in the 
lower stories with entrance feature and win- 
dows of genuine bronze. The upper stories are 
of granite hammer finished. It will be occupied 


in September by the Exchange National Bank of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Design, Engineering Service, Construction Management 


by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1923 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Missionaries in the 


Markets of Zomorrow 


VERSEAS the ufility idea of the auto- 
O mobile is just beginning to take 
hold. But years ago General Motors fore- 
saw the potential overseas demand and 
planned accordingly. 

General Motors has circled the globe 
with selling and service organizations, and 
is represented in 144 countries by distrib- 
utors and dealers who have pioneered up- 
on the far flung outposts of civilization— 
missionaries in the markets of tomorrow. 

Through its export organizations, 
General Motors has sent overseas more 
than 42,000 Buicks, 29,000 Chevrolets, 
5,000 Cadillacs, 9,700 Oaklands, 4,200 
Oldsmobiles, and 3,100 GMC Trucks. 


General Motors realizes that the over- 
seas markets are only in the process of 
development. Goods can be sold without 
developing the market; there can be-de- 
velopment without sales—but unless de- 
velopment and sales go hand in hand, the 
future is sacrificed. 

Building gradually but surely, the 
foreign field force of General Motors has 
laid the foundation for an asset of great 
value—a substantial market which prom- 
ises an ever increasing demand for pro- 
ducts sponsored by General Motors. 

In almost every overseas country Gen- 
eral Motors products are displacing anti- 
quated means of transportation. 


cA booklet entitled “Tue Export Orcanizations or Generat Motors” will be mailed if a 
request is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK - CADILLAC - CHEVROLET 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE + GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment + Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller*Bearings + Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 


Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


Inland Steering Wheels + Lancaster Stee! Products - Jacox Steering Gears 


Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories * 


+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


* General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
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When You Need Supplies— 


It takes just a moment to re- 
fer to your copy of The Bank- 
ers Equipment-Service 
Guide—the “Little Blue Book’”’ 


now in use in your bank. 





ters GUIDE places at your finger-tips the 
facts you need to know about all the 
dependable supply houses that specialize in 
meeting your every-day needs. 


THE GUIDE is a typical Rand M¢Nally bank publication, 
and bankers everywhere find it a valuable aid. As you use 
it more and more you, also, will discover that its com- 
plete information about the field of banking supplies will 


help you in ways formerly not thought of in wise and 
economical buying. 


Keep your copy of The Guide on your desk. 
Make it your purchasing agent. 
Use it constantly. 


The Bankers Equipment-Service Guide 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Your Advertising Will Succeed 
in the Degree of its Industry 


F you tell people the same truth often enough, 
they will finally accept it. 





Outdoor Advertising is founded on the principle 
of permanence, reiteration and industry. 


It adequately expresses the stability of the bank and 
reflects through perpetual publicity the enduring nature 
of that business. 


The sale of a service as well as that of a product is insep- 
arable from the element of confidence. Continued growth 
and success cannot exist without it. 


The impressive magnitude, persistent reiteration and 
industry of Outdoor Advertising will establish confidence 
and belief in your capacity for constructive service. 


Scores of banks are increasing de- 

This Book posits and strengthening resources 
is Free through Outdoor Advertising. The 
book ‘‘Solving the Bank’s Problem” 


will tell you how. 














CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison & Loomis Sts. Broadway & 5th Ave. at 25th St. 
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How the “‘Small Investor’’ 
Stabilizes Big Business 










eG WIFT'S gigantic packing industry is “owned” by 

Bresweql 50,000 stockholders. More than 25,000 own - it | 
.stock in the great Commonwealth-Edison | 
Company. Other giant industries of the nation have 
broadened their foundations and insured future prosper- 
! ity by distributing their securities widely among “‘small 
investors.” 








Realizing the advantages of this wholesome trend, 
sellers of investment securities are addressing themselves © } 
more and more to the small investors—the “consumer | 
market”, the maintainers of stability and prosperity. 


| And they know that this market is most effectively | 
reached and influenced through those newspapers that | 
! enjoy the confidence and esteem of a vast army of home 
readers—the evening newspapers that are read not only 
for news but for advertising information and guidance, 
| in “family council.” | 











| Such a newspaper is The Chicago Daily News, which 
in its “Final Edition” gives its readers the COMPLETE 
story of the financial day twelve hours earlier than the 
same news is supplied by any morning newspaper. 





| || Advertisers in the Chicago field who wish to reach 

| the great majority of financially competent investors, 
large and small, within this great market, place their 
messages in 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS is 


First in Chicago 
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First National Bank. Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, (above) 





FOR BANK BUILDINGS AND 

BANK &- OFFICE BUILDINGS 

Citizens Trust Co., Terre 

Haute, Indiana. Both re- | 

cently designed andconstructed [ sgn 
by Hogg son Brothers 





This booklet describes 
The Preliminary Architectural Service 
| 


Ws eR TO 


offered by Hoggson Brothers 


F you are weighing the relative advan- you would like to consider the possi- 

tages of an individual bank building __ bility of using only a portion of your lot 

and a bank-and-office building—if you _ for the office section of your building— 

are balaticing the merits of one building if you desire a monumental building but 

site against those of another— if you must also realize some income from it— 

would like to securea reliable analysis of | if you wish the individuality of design 

the probable invest- which distinguished 

| ment return from a architectural talent 
proposed office build- can produce—or 














| THE HOGGSON ORGANIZATION 


ing—ifyouwant more | I II Ill would like to know 
room OF require an | Architectural Office Building how to secure reliable 
addition to your build- | designs, Building construction, || information as to final . 
ing—if youwould like |} 444 plans | investment banking cost with preliminary 
= *. . and surveys equipment, : 
the advice of special- ounpling ileatiiaien sketches—we suggest 
ists in the planning of drawings | @furnishings\| that you send for the 
| 








above booklet which 
will be gladly mailed 


a banking room —if F 
upon request. 


ait aad 485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
you av e an IFT egu oF FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 
lot to build upon—if 


















HOGGSON BROTHERS 


Bank Design and Construction 


New York .- Chicago 
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PLANS THAT SUCCEED ON 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


The bank officer who goes after the pay-day depos- 
itor must take responsibility for original thought 
and steady personal effort in developing business 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers’ Service Corporation, New York 


N my last article on getting and 

keeping the pay day depositor, the 
industrial savings plans I mentioned 
seem to have evoked enough interest 
and comment to justify a special sup- 
plement. 

Bankers want to know if these plans 
really sueceed in producing pay day 
deposits for an appreciable period. 
They want to know what methods work 
best in the preliminary selling of such 
plans to employers. They want to 
know what words, pictures and methods 
of display are best caleulated to interest 
workers. They want to know what 
bookkeeping methods are requisite to 
assure, first, safetv, and second, econ- 
omy of operation. They want to know 
how much continuous selling effort is de- 
manded of the bank and what this effort 
ought to consist of and what it is likely 
to cost. Finally, they want to know 
how an industrial savings plan ean be 
standardized so that it will work for 
any sized bank in any sized community 
and he applicable to any sized factory 
or other group of wage earners. 

Now, I am the last man on earth to 
criticize bankers. I owe them my bread 
and butter. TI have spent fifteen years 
In contact with.them. I am_ proudest 
when I feel that I am one of them—at 
least in purposes, ideals and_ basie 
reasons for existence. But I do criticize 
and always shall criticize the state of 
mind in which a banker seeks for some 
Process that will be to new business 
efort what the adding machine is to 
clerical effort—a standardized thought- 


saving apparatus, 
any bank, anywhere, 


The Plan.and the Man 
Let it be said at the outset, therefore, 
that.the new business executive of the 
bank which operates an_ industrial 
savings plan must take responsibility 


equally 
any 


good for 
time. 


ANKERS up to the present time, 
with a few notable exceptions, 
have very generally left neglected and 
undeveloped one of the most profitable 
and fertile fields for new business— 
industrial savings. Yet the tremend- 
ous increase in deposit totals made 
by the proper working out of this 
plan is well-known. 

In the accompanying article G. Pra- 
ther Knapp outlines the essential re- 
quirements for making an industrial 
savings campaign successful. 

On page 36 of this issue Kline L. 
Roberts describes the methods used by 
the Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, 
Columbus, Ohio in developing and 
maintaining an industrial savings sys- 
tem that produces almost $100,000 in 
deposits yearly. 

Every banker should be sure to file 
his copy of this issue of the Bankers 
Monthly for reference on the import- 
ant subject of industrial savings. 


for original thought and steady per- 
sonal effort in making it sueceed. He 
must interview employers and influen- 
tial workers. He must edit letters, 
folders, wall cards, newspaper adver- 
tisements. He must manage personal 
solicitation. He must treat his bank 
and its community as special problems 


9 


and he must treat each factory as an 
individual problem. He must be able 
to create enthusiasm for saving in the 
minds of factory executives, shop fore- 
men, groups of employes and employes 
as individuals. When he has created it, 
he must know how to sustain . it. 

In my opinion, it was such original 
and continuous thought and effort that 
made The Union Trust Company’s “Save 
at the Shop Plan” in Cleve- 
land. The facts and figures on _ it 
published by the Union Trust Company 
are notable for the thoroughness with 
which, not one selling angle alone, but 
every selling angle seems to have been 
covered, 


a suecess 


There are newspaper advertisements, 
booklets, folders, letters, pay envelope 
stuffers, wall cards—and the complete 
presentment of the whole plan, entitled, 
“Facts for Industrial )xecutives,” 
from which I am taking this deserip- 
tion. 

In skeleton outline the steps of the 
plan are about as follows: 


1. Sell the executive by showing him 
that he ought to help his employes to 
save, that they want to save, that they 
can save and that they will save if he 
helps them by the Save at the Shop 
plan, which is presented in minute detail. 

2. Sell the employe on the plan by 
two letters (each enclosing a folder) 
first letter on employer's letterhead, 
second letter on banks’ letterhead. 


3. Sell the foremen on the plan by 
personal explanation. 
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4. Arrange for deductions by pay- 
master and attention by paymaster to 
duplicate deposit slips. 

5. Keep plan running by pay en- 
velope enclosures and work-room wall 
cards. 

6. Attract inquiries from employers 
and keep up interest of whole com- 
munity by steady newspaper copy. 

To summarize, the selling parapher- 
nalia of the plan consists of one or 
more good personal solicitors, two good 
letters to employes, two good booklets 
for employes, twelve good pay envelope 
stuffers, twelve good wall cards, and 
fifty-two good newspaper  advertise- 
ments. 

The operating paraphernalia consists 
of multigraph letters, posters, author- 
ization cards on which employes direct 
deductions for deposit to their eredit, 
duplicate deposit slips, to be used as 
receipts to the workmen and to balance 
with the firm’s check to the bank—and 
the necessary number of regular signa- 
ture cards, pass books, and ledger 
ecards. 

The dress-up of such a plan in words 
and pictures is an advertising job, and 
unless it be well and thoroughly done, 
(as it is by The Union Trust Company), 
the personal selling of the plan to em- 
ployer and employe will lack smooth- 
running efficiency. Trying to save 
money on these features of any bank 
development plan, is like using half 
water to save gasoline bills for your 
Rolls Royce. 

But the soul and body of this or any 
plan is in the strength of the bank 
behind it, and the selling ability of that 
bank’s New Business Department. 

What does such a plan cost? In the 
experience of The Union Trust Com- 
pany thirty-two percent of the employes 
approached will open accounts at once, 


and twelve per cent of them will 
promise to do it later. So that to get 
one thousand aceounts, and _ three 


hundred prospects, you will have to 
supply: Three thousand circular letters, 
twice, or six thousand in all. Three 
thousand booklets, twice, or six thou- 
sand in all. Three thousand pay en- 
velope stuffers, twelve times, or thirty- 


six thousand in all, and (say) two 
hundred wall ecards, twelve times, or 
twenty-four hundred in all. News- 


paper space in an average community 
would run about four hundred lines a 
week in each of five papers. 

Let’s figure it out, guessing at the 
eosts: 





Letters, 6000 at 5e........$ 300.00 
Booklets, 6000 at 3c........ 180.00 
Stuffers, 24000 at 2c........ 480.00 
Stationery for authorization 
I Ng erate at «6, oo 100.00 
Wall cards, 2400 at 5c...... 120.00 
Newspaper Space (1 month) 1820.00 
I ina F's Sv, aici vediinial $3000.00 


Looks reasonable for one thousand 
new pay day depositors, does it not? 


the road to saving. 


The plan briefly is this: 


















amount deposited to your credit. 


savings to your account. 
per year. 


For instance: 
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To Our Employes 


Conditions are such throughout the world today as to make saving on the 
part of everybody more important than ever before. Statistics published by 
the Government show that out of every hundred men that die only eighteen 
ever leave anything for their families, and of the eighty-two that leave their 
families without funds, forty-five of their widows have to go to work. 


During the war the Liberty Bonds and Thrift Stamps started many on 
While there will be no more Liberty Bond issues the 
need of saving is just as great, and in the hope of serving our employes along 
this line we desire to announce that we have made arrangements to act as 
agent for one of the local savings banks. 


During the coming week the Activities Com- 
mittee is going to conduct in every department a Thrift Campaign. 
will be given the opportunity of signing.a card authorizing the cashier's office 
to deduct a sum, from $1.00 per week or more, from your wages. 
depositor will have issued, in his own name, a bank book of a local savings 
bank and each week the amount you specify will be added to your account 
in the bank. A slip will be issued in your pay envelope weekly showing the 


These bank books wiil be kept for you in our vaults, as each week they 
must be sent to the bank for the purpose of having the bank add the weekly 
saving to your account in the bank. A slip will be issued in your pay envelope 
weekly showing the amount deposited to your credit. 


These bank books will be kept for you in our vaults, as each week they 
must be sent to the bank for the purpose of having the bank add the weekly 
Every six months interest will be added on your 
savings at the prevailing rate of interest. 


It is surprising how quickly even small amounts saved weekly increase. 

















You 





Each 


At present this rate is 414 per cent 








of this opportunity to save money. 


But wait! 


Selling the employer will 
not be an automatic process. Foreman 
co-operation will not develop of itself. 
Added work in the pay department will 
have to be inspired somewhere, somehow, 
by somebody. When the weekly de- 
posits from a certain factory show 
signs of slackening, somebody will 
have to speed them up. The man or 
woman who ean do this and turn in a 
thousand accounts a month will be worth 
five hundred dollars a month at the 
least. This gives us an approximate 
total cost for the thousand accounts of 
three dollars and fifty cents each at 
the lowest. 


IT have used The Union Trust Com- 
pany figures as to the percentage of 
accounts likely to be obtained from 
presentation of the plan to three thou- 
sand workers, and of course, the cost 
per account depends entirely on this 
latter factor. In my opinion The 
Union Trust Company is very much to 
ke congratulated on results as good as 
these. Thirty-two sales out of every 
hundred prospects is a high percentage 
for any plan. I am inelined to think 
that an industrial plan which secured 
ten out of every hundred would be 
about average, and this would bring the 


Weekly 1 year 2 years 3years | 4years | 5 years 10 years 15 years 20 years 
Deposit 
$1.00 | $ 52.89 $108.16 | $165.95 $ 226.35 |$ 289.52 $ 651.20 $1,103.01 |$1,667.51 
2.00 , 105.77 216.33 331.93 452.78 579.14 | 1,302.60 2,206.35 | 3,335.35 
3.00 | 158.64 324.48 497.88 679.15 868.68 | 1,953.86 3,309.40 5,002.77 
4.00 211.52 | 432.65 663.84 905.56 | 1,158.28 | 2,604.98 | 4,412.47 6,670.34 
5.00 264.39 540.81 829.79 | 1,131.93 | 1,447.82 | 3,256.43 | 5,515.74 8,338.09 


It is hoped that as many of our employes as possible will take advantage 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 








J. F. Tinsley, General Manager 


cost to nine dollars per account, a per- 
fectly reasonable selling cost for this 
type of business, in my estimation. 








The main selling difficulty in any 
plan of this nature is in convincing the 
employer of the definite money value 
to him of thrift among his workers ~ 


I know nothing so likely to do that 
as certain articles and addresses on In- ” 
dustrial Savings by John F. Tinsley of 
The Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
of Worcester, Massachusetts. These 
have been embodied in a booklet en ~ 
titled “Industrial Savings” which should 7 
be in every New Business Manager's | 
store of ammunition. In this book, 7 
Mr. Tinsley answers three questions 3 
follows: 




















1, Will the working man support a & 
savings system that can be explained 
to him, and thoroughly understood by 
him? 


2. Is there such a plan? 


3. What is necessary for the success 
ful inauguration and maintenance of 
an industrial savings system? 




































































His conclusions are based on actual 
experience since November, 1919. They 
are all the more interesting, becaust 
the inauguration and working out of i 









































(Continued on page 46) 
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“MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


ELVIN A. TRAYLOR, president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, was elected 
president of the Illinois Bankers Association at 

the recent annual convention in Rockford, Iil. He 
was also endorsed for second vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association for 1924-25. The 
following resolution was unanimously adopted by the 
convention: 


“WHEREAS the State of Illinois has not been honored with the 
presidency of the American Bankers Association since | 

“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that the Illinois Bankers 
Association present to its fellow members of the American Bankers 
Association as a suitable candidate for the office of second vice 
president for the year 1924 to 1925 the name of the incoming presi- 
dent of our own Association who, as chairman of the Committee 
on Revising the Constitution of the American Bankers Association, 
has made perhaps the greatest possible contribution toward making 
our national organization efficient, and who, as chairman of the 

onomic Policy Commission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation for the last two years, has in a large measure directed the 
economic policies of our national organization. 

“THEREFORE, BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the 
Illinois Bankers Association in Convention assembled herewith 
requests Melvin A. Traylor of Chicago to be a candidate for said 
second vice presidency and urges the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to elect him to that office in the fall of 1924, to the accom- 
plishment of which it pledges its hearty support and co-operation.” 


Melvin A. Traylor was born in Breeding, Kentucky, 
in 1878 and received his education in that state. In 
1898 he went to Hillsboro, Texas, and from 1905 to 
1907 was cashier of the Bank of Malone, Texas. He 
became cashier of the Citizens National Bank, Bal- 
linger, Texas, and later vice-president of that bank. 
When the Citizens National and the First National of 
Ballinger were consolidated Mr. Traylor was elected 
president of the new First National Bank of that city. 


From 1911 to1914 he was vice-president of the Stock 
Yards National Bank, East St. Louis, Illinois, and in 
1914 was elected vice-president of the Live Stock 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago, and was elected 
president of that institution in 1916. In January |, 
1919, Mr. Traylor was elected president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, and at the same 
time vice-president and director of the First National 


Bank, Chicago. 


He is chairman of the Economic Policy Commission 
of the American Bankers Association, and was chair- 
man of the committee on revising the constitution of 
the American Bankers Association. 
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ARE SAVINGS BANKERS MEETING 
THEIR NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


He should not limit his public service to material 
accomplishments but should exhibit an interest in 
the enactment of laws relating to his community 


BA 


By LEO DAY WOODWORTH 


Deputy Manager, Savings Bank Division, American Bankers’ Association 


ORTY-SEVEN percent or $17,- 

300,000,000 of all bank deposits 
in continental United States was re- 
ported as savings or time deposits on 
June 30, 1922 aeeording to tabulation 
just completed by the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers As- 


Thirty Million Savings Accounts 


HE following tabulation shows the amount of the savings depos- 
its in the United States together with the number of savings 


Sittin. n-ne one te oe: accounts and their classification among the banks. 
vious year was over four percent. The 
exact figures for the different types of June 30, 1921 June 30, 1922 Increase 
banks are shown in Figure I. | Per Cent 
er een err es Mutual Savings Banks.........| $5,582,812,000 — $5,696,439,000 

We see also how the total is distrib- State Banks and Tr. Companies 7,406,292,000 7,530,292,000 


uted between the three kinds of savings National Banks... .. see 3,629,491 ,000 4.074,281,000 
and time deposits (Figure II) and we 
find the geographical distribution both 
as to totals and as to the average per 
capita of population and the percentage June 30, 1921 June 30, 1922 
of savings to the total bank deposits. 


T £ 
While the average to total bank deposits —- Pscrdicle ni ge 





| $16,618,595,000  $17,301,014,000 


is valuable as showing the large develop- M 1s Beak = en = — 
. * savings banking in i striz utual Savings Banks..... eer , 4 | i d 
ment of sav ne banking = indus art il State Banks and Trust Companies . 18 8,967,106 28 11,797,424 
as compared with agricultural districts, National Danke cre els) All 8.015.736 All 81873 327 
great care must be exercised in making aS eet eee 
any deduction from the per eapita United States 26,637,831 30,323,320 


figures because of variance in an oppor- 
tunity to save and also in the propor- 
tion of the population which is inclined 
to save. 





the number of persons who obtain time savings accounts officially reported ani” 


] : ; _  ,  eertifieates for their savings. conservative estimates to supply th 
The number of savings deposits ss The data obtained in this investiga- omissions might be expected to brin{ 
less completely reported and no estimate ‘ 


tion is complete only for the mutual the total number of savings deposit: 
has been made for the twenty states savings institutions and nominally ecom- to 40,000,000 which approximates bulifl> 
which fail to give any figures for their plete for the national banks. With the number of persons reported by tl 
state banks and trust companies or for these omissions, we find over 30,000,000 census as in gainful occupations abl 
also the number of purchasers of lit 
insurance. 










e % ‘ j. The tabulation shown in Figures 
East Leads in per Capita Deposits and II deserves particular attention oj 
this time for three prineipal reason 
NALYSIS of the savings deposits in various sections of the First, they prove that America is nd 
country reveals some interesting sidelights, notably in the per as wasteful economically as some of 0 
capita deposits. The following tabulation shows the form of savings oe Tn ae ae 
: Second, they prove that savings has pr 
deposits: gressed at a comparatively high ni 
Pani Gent in the face of the high cost of livinglie 
Per Total thus making an effective reply to # 


Capita a : s 
Postal Total Sak Savings argument now going the rounds of t# 
Savings | Savings . to Total reer is =i ; he 
: (esti- aceie socialistic press. Third, they emphi 
mated) p. Pa . he almost } lless tunities 
Per Cent size the almost boundless oppor : 


‘Now Binion’ Sh $ 2,740,638" $ 48,638" $12,541*$ 2,801,817" $367 65 and effort by the savings bankers wi 
ew England States. . . . .|$ 2,740, i ; 801, ‘ ecis > j relations ¢ dire 
Middle Atlantic States...| 6.185.923" 344.996" 29829*| 6.560.748" 260 45 appreciate the inter-relation “<*> 

Southern States..........,  876,469*| 438,489* 4,089*|_1,319,047* 36 connection between savings —bankiligy 
East Central States......| 3,156,875* 1,229,722* 19,503*| 4,406, 100* 47 and the social conditions as well as te 
West Central States.....| 249,237" "489.194" 2.247*| '740,678* 38 
Pacific States...........| 1,373,061* 90.955 8.606*| 1,472,622 51 


Certificates 


Savings of Deposit 
Deposits 30 Days ot moe 
and Over Deposits eposits 





growth of industry and commerce. eS 
Lae , A profession is “a ealling in whidl 

Total United States. . . . |$14,582,203* $2,641,994* $76,815* $17,301,012* 47 one professes to have acquired - 
* 000 omitted. uve 2 special knowledge used by way either! 








(Continued on page 61) 
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STATE-WIDE ORGANIZATION TO CUT 
BANK INSURANCE COSTS 


13 


Desire for an economical, safe and uniform 
policy leads to fogymation in Illinois of Bank- 
ers Mutual Fidelity and Casualty Company 


HROUGH the efforts of the Illinois 

Bankers Association and its com- 
mittee on insurance, the bankers of Illi- 
nois have launched a movement which 
it is believed will have far-reaching 
effect. They have organized the Bankers 
Mutual Fidelity and Casualty Company 
to insure banks against loss by burglary 
or robbery, or both, and to guarantes 
the fidelity of persons occupying places 
of trust, upon the mutual plan. 

Since 1918 the rates for burglary and 
robbery insurance to the banks in IIli- 
nois have increased from three hundred 
to two thousand percent, dependent 
upon the location and equipment of the 
bank. Beginning with 1917, when the 
loss ratio to the companies was at its 
peak, there has been a steady decline 
and figures that may be considered 
reliable, indicate that in 1920 the com- 
bined companies suffered a loss of 37 
percent of the earned premiums on the 
bank burglary and robbery insurance 
business in this state. Yet towards the 
close of 1921, the Burglary Insurance 
Underwriters Association of New York, 
which at that time fixed the rates to be 
charged by the companies, put into 
effect a tariff more than doubling the 
rates then in existence. 

Protests filed to the effect that this 
new tariff was not justified by ex- 
perience, were of no avail. The bankers 
claim that the loss ratio over the period 
of 1920, 1921 and 1922—without the 
additional premiums exacted from them 
by the last advance in tariff—has not 
been more than 35 percent and that they 
are paying a tribute to the companies 
entirely unealled for. 

Since July 1921 the Illinois Bankers 
Association has been expending in the 
neighborhood of $18,000 a vear, through 
its protective department, in assisting 
in the apprehension and conviction of 
criminals molesting banks and in a field 
service by means of which the members 
are called upon, and given expert advice 
relative to improved equipment, methods 
of protection and installation of elec- 
trieal alarm systems. The companies 
were doing nothing to alleviate the 
situation, neither giving any assistance 
mn following criminals nor informative 
advice to the banks, and made no effort 
to help the assured to prevent losses. 
The Association’s work in this respect 


By M. A. GRAETTINGER 


Secretary, Illinois Bankers Assocation, Chicago 


has received no recognition at the hands 
of the insurance people, but instead, the 
rates have been boosted beyond what 
was thought fair. 

The committee on insurance of the 
Association during the past year made 
a thorough investigation of the situa- 
tion and in reporting to the executive 
council at its meeting on January 24th, 


recommended that the Association 
become instrumental in forming a 
mutual company under the laws pro- 


vided by Illinois for sueh companies. 
In making its recommendations it gave 
full consideration to the question of the 





M. A. GRAETTINGER 


strength of such a company and that 
it should be one which would be a credit 
to the banking institutions of Illinois. 
It believed that, after all, an insurance 
company is largely a financial organiza- 
tion and that no group of men would be 
better equipped by training and ex- 
perience than bankers for the handling 
of such a business. 

The exeeutive council approved the 
recommendation and authorized a com- 
mittee, consisting of the officers and the 
chairman of the committee on insurance, 
to proceed wth organization. This has 
been completed with the election of the 
following directors and officers: 

The directors: J. M. Appel, Broad- 
way National bank, Chicago; John A. 
Catheart, First National Bank, Sidell; 
William George, Old Second National 


Bank, Aurora; M. A. Graettinger, 
Illinois Bankers Association, Chicago; 
Wayne Hummer, LaSalle National 
Bank, La Salle; Charles H. Ireland, 
Washburn Bank, Washburn; W. G. 


Johnston, Rock Island Savings Bank, 
Rock Island; Jas. A. Meriweather, Na- 
tional Bank of Decatur, Decatur; James 
E. Mitchell, First National Bank, Car- 
bondale; S. B. Montgomery,” State 
Savings Loan & Trust Co., Quiney; 
C. W. Terry, Citizens State & Trust 
Bank, Edwardsville; Omar H. Wright, 


Second National Bank, Belvidere: 
Wirt Wright, National Stock Yards 


National Bank, National Stock Yards. 


The president, William 
George, Aurora; vice president, Omar 
H. Wright, Belvidere; vice president, 
J. E. Mitchell, Carbondale; secretary, 
M. A. Graettinger, Chicago; treasurer, 
John A. Catheart, Sidell: 


officers : 


At each of the district meetings held 
during the months of May and June 
and the annual convention of the asso- 
ciation on June 27th, the project was 
given unanimous endorsement by the 
bankers assembled, and the company 
begins operation under the most favor- 
able auspices. 


Naturally, the insurance companies 
and agents have raised much objection. 
They speak of the movement as _ so- 


cialistie and suggest extravagant and 
ridiculous conclusions. However, they 


steer clear of offering any accurate and 
specific showing of their experience in 
these classes of insurance. They refer 
to the maxim of “Live and Let Live” 
but it is our opinion that the insurance 
men are building too strongly on what 
they conceive to be the conservatism of 
bankers and that they are not governed 
by a similar principle. It seems strange 
and rather paradoxical that while the 


companies continually claim to have 
been losing money on their bank bur- 
glary, robbery and _ fidelity business 


during these many years, they ridicule 
those who are anxious to relieve them of 
the burden. 


The men who have been placed in 
charge of the bankers’ company do not 
underrate their responsibility and in- 
tend to conduct the business along sane 
and conservative lines. In lieu of 
capital stock, an ample surplus fund 
will be created as a guarantee to the 
policyholders, and under the mutual 


plan every policyholder will participate 
in the net earnings of the business. 





pres re aa 
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The. ‘Disappearing Distances | 





(ee how they grow, 
isn’t it?” said Old Man Allister, 
as he and Jones stood under the nod- 
ding sunflowers in Allister’s garden. 
“That fellow must be, I suppose, ten 
feet high. And three months ago he 
was a little seed, no larger than a 
shaving from a lead pencil. Astonish- 
ing!” 

The two men, both of them well 
beyond the meridian of life, rested their 
backs against the board fence of Alli- 
ster’s garden and observed the sun- 
flowers. The night was too warm for 
their customary game of cribbage in 
the den, and they had chosen the out- 
side air instead. The rays of the almost 
setting sun fell on their uncovered heads 
and touched their grey hairs into cords 
of silver. 

They were a picture, these two old 
friends, as they leaned against the board 
fence of Allister’s garden. Jones, re- 
tired farmer, with more knots in his 
system than there are on a Wyoming 
ranch; and Allister, whose name still 
appeared as President on the stationery 
of the State Bank of Prairieville. It 
was their habit to spend the evenings in 
Allister’s den, where Jones smoked 
copiously of Allister’s tobacco, and 
where the affairs of the universe. more 
particularly as they related to finance 
and agriculture, could be settled over 
a sometimes more-or-less friendly game 
of cribbage. But to-night the heat had 
driven them into the garden, and 
Allister’s sunflowers had come under 
discussion. 

“Strange plant, the sunflower,” Old 
Man Jones remarked. “Remember 
when I was farming how they used to 
grow up around the low ends of the 
fields, their bright little yellow saucy 
faces lording it over the wheat. They 
used to crowd the wheat out of those 
low corners, and in the fall our sheaves 
would be full of their woody stems, and 
the air would be thick with their acrid 
smell. Never thought of them then as 
anything better than a weed.” 

“Course, that was the wild sun- 
flower,” Allister took up the thread. 
“He’s a distant cousin of this robust 
plant. But we’ve found what the sun- 


flower is good for, and the farmers now, 
instead of looking upon him as an 
enemy, are making a friend of him. 
They say it is astonishing the crops 


of sunflowers they are growing. Har- 
dier than corn, not so particular about 
attention, of having the best field on 
the farm, and almost the equal in 
nutrition. And they used to eall it a 
weed!” 

“Strange theory, that about how the 
wild sunflower found its way into the 
prairies,’ Jones continued. “Ever hear 
it? They say that when the advance 
guard of the Mormons trekked across 
the prairies of the United States in 
search of Salt Lake and what they 
called religious freedom :—did you ever 
stop to think how much the urge for 
religious freedom has had to do with 
the pioneering of new countries? From 
the exodus of the Children of Israel 
down through the Pilgrim Fathers to 
the Mormons—Well, the story is that 
when the Mormons made their great 
trek across the desert of prairie the 
advance guard scattered sunflower seeds 
as they went. These took root in the 
fertile earth and sprang up the next 
season, so that the main body of the 
faithful, when they followed a vear later, 
were guided from the Mississippi to 
the mountains by a thin vellow line of 
sunflowers. I don’t know whether the 
story is true or not, but I hope it is; 
there’s something poetie about it.” 

“Yes, it’s poetic, but appropriate. 
There’s something poetic in pioneering; 
takes imagination, you know. How 
long ago was that?” 

“That was in 1848. 
young then.” 

“Younger than you, at any rate,” 
Allister retorted. It was a favorite 
by-play of the two eronies to magnify 
each other’s advancing years, and after 
this thrust and parry there was a period 
of silence, as of two gladiators pausing 
to regain their breath. The sun dipped 
to the horizon and the shadows of the 
sunflower stalks climbed the board fenee 
at the opposite side of the garden. 

“Eighteen fortv-eight. did vou say?” 
Allister commented. “There must be 
men still living who were living then. 


You'd be quite 


by~Robert Stead 





Inside of a life-time. And back in al 
days they marked a_ route  aeros 


the United States with sunflower 
No other way to mark it. No gail. 
ways, no telephones, no _ telegraphs, 


not even a _ survey to guide the 
pioneers. Why, Jones, Nebraska was § 
further from Ohio then—supposing 

there were a Nebraska—than Madagas. 

car is to-day!” 

“Quite true. The greatest thing the 
last fifty years has done is to eliminate 
distance. Distance, as our fathers | 
knew it, no longer exists. It’s gone— 5 


wiped out—crumpled up—folded to- 
gether. To-day our neighbors are not 


merely the people next 
neighbors are the world! And the 
Pacifie Coast! The Pacifie Coast was 
another planet, barricaded off by a wall 
two miles high! 

“In one way the distance helped © 
When settlers once got into the country 7 
thev couldn’t get out again. It took my 
grandfather ten weeks to cross the 
Atlantie, in a filthy old tub of a boat 
they wouldn’t carry cattle in to-day. 
When he landed in the forests of New 
Hampshire he hadn’t any notion of & 
going back. He was there to stay, and © 
he knew it. He hadn’t any idea of 
moving out of the country if the crops 
were bad for a vear or two. He had 
to stick it—and he did. They had hard 
times in those days such as the present 
generation doesn’t know anything about, | 
but they stuck it, and they made good. 7 
The distances did that.” 

“Ours is a country of magnificent 
distances,” Allister suggested. 

“Tt is that,” Jones agreed. “We're 
so big that East or West depends on 
where we happen to live. 


dk 0r—our 


Why, down E 
in New York they speak of Chicago a © 


being ‘out West. And 
Rockies T have heard Montana spoken 
of as being ‘down East.’ Tt all depends 
on where vou live.” 

They watched the shadows lengthen- 
ing up the opposite fence until they 
suddenly faded out in the gathering 
grev of twilight. and the sun, now out 
of sight, flung his beacons from a few 
tatters of cloud Iving lazily overhead. 

“Yes, that’s the danger,’ Allister 


aeross the 
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7 


remarked at length, as though in com- 


munion With himself. “That’s the 
” 

danger. 

“How, ‘that’s the danger?’” Jones 
ow, 5 


demanded. “We weren’t talking about 


danger.” 

“Yes, we were. Only we didn’t call 
it that. We called it Distance. And 
that is about the most dangerous thing 
there is, When you come to think of it. 
You see, we don’t understand at a 
distance, and it is what we don’t under- 
stand that frightens us. 

“J remember when [I first landed in 
Montana. I’d heard a good deal about 
the ‘Wild West,’ and I was going 
around expecting to have my hat shot 
off at any moment, with or without 
notice. Well, it hasn’t been shot off 
yet. Just a wrong idea I had had, 
because I lived at a distance. And 1 
thought every second man must be a 
desperado. Well, some of them were 
tough enough, V’ll admit. But not a 
whit tougher than they have them down 
East; not a whit. Rougher, perhaps, 
nt not tougher. That was a wrong 
idea, and, you see, wrong ideas breed 
on distance. The Westerner has ’em, 
too. He thinks of the East as effete 
and petty, and smug, and selfish. In 
some cases he’ll maintain that he knows 
the East—‘Can’t tell me anything about 
the East—I know it’—but if you dig 
down you'll usually find that it’s the 
East of thirty or forty years ago he 
happens to know, and in some respects 
the East has changed as much in that 
period as has the West.” 

“T said wrong ideas breed on distance. 
And wrong ideas are at the bottom of 
all kinds of trouble and misunderstand- 
ing. And when you remember that we 
have so much distance in America, it 
isn’t remarkable that we have some 
wrong ideas and some misunderstand- 
ings, is it? That’s what I meant when 
I said that distance is the most dan- 
gerous thing there is.” 

“But we have conquered distance; 
eliminated it, haven’t we?” Jones in- 





terrupted. “We can cross the United 
States—if we have the price—in six 
days, and we can send a message in as 
many seconds. One of these times there 
will be a regular air route service, and 
days will be cut to hours. Times have 
changed since the Mormons dropped 
their trail of sunflowers through 
Nebraska.” + : 
“Yes, we are eliminating distance, 
and that is our hope,” Allister agreed. 
“We've either got to crush distance, or 
distanee will crush us. Did you ever 
think of the fact that until men began 
to master distance a democracy on the 
scale of ours was impossible? Look at 
Europe; twenty-six sovereign national- 
ities crowded into an area about the 
size of the United States. Twenty-six 
sourees of trouble, friction, and mis- 
understanding. Is it any wonder that 
Europe is a hot-bed of war, and that 
the best minds of all countries seem 
unable to figure out a plan of per- 
petual peace, such as we enjoy on the 
northern half of this continent? You 
see, when Europe was being settled 
distance was an almost insurmountable 
barrier. There wasn’t any night train 
from Rome to Moscow, like there is 
from Minneapolis to Winnipeg. You 
couldn’t send a telegram to Naples, if 
vou wanted to order a shipload of 
bananas. And if you wanted to take 
a summer trip about as far as Banff 
vou had to surround yourself with a 
bodyguard of horsemen to protect your 
person and the gold in your saddle-bags 
from marauders on the way. 
“Naturally, under such conditions, 
the great majority of people stuck 
pretty close to their homes and kindred. 
One tribe settled on one side of a river, 
or of a mountain range, and they stayed 
where they settled, except, once in a 
while, when they felt strong enough to 
launch a eattle-stealing or slave-hunt- 
ing expedition into their neighbor’s 
country. In time the tribes grew into 
nations, and because there was no in- 
terchange of ideas each nation slowly de- 


15 


veloped a language of its own, which, 
of course, made exchange of 
harder than before. Then there grew 
up distinct customs, prejudice, and 
modes of living; even the very races, 
under the influence of environment, 
took on different physical appearances. 
Races in hot countries became dark 
and swarthy; in cold countries fair and 
blue-eyed—” 


ideas 


“What about the Russians? And 
some Italians?” 
“Never see a blond Russian? Plenty 


of ’em. And the fair Italians are from 
the high altitudes. Modifications of 
environment, or of ancestry, account 
for all kinds of exceptions, but the rule 
holds. It was distance, before it had 
been conquered by transportation, keep- 
ing the races apart, that built up dis- 
tinetive national characteristics. Worse 
still, it built up fear, distrust, hatred. 
That is why there are twenty-six nations 
in Europe, and always some of them 
at each others’ throats. Imagine 
twenty-six nations in the U. S., and 


another twenty-six in Canada—fifty 
nations north of the Rio Grande! 
Merry time we'd have, eh? You 


couldn’t handle that situation with the 
State Constabulary, or five hundred 
members of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police. Eh? 

“Now the curious thing is that we 
have as many races in these two coun- 
tries as they have in Europe, but only 
two nations—and those two so much 
alike that strangers can’t tell ’em apart. 
Sometimes they can’t tell themselves. 
IT used to think I could tell a Canadian 
from an American, but I can’t any 
longer. They’re traveling too much. 
Too many Americans at Banff or - 
Jasper Park; too many Canadians in 
Chieago or California. They've got 
all ‘through other,” as my mother used 
to say. They’ve destroyed distance. 
They’ve mingled with each other, and 
grown to like each other. They may 


not always fall on each other’s neck; 
(Continued on page 38) 
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CO-OP SELLING OF KING COTTON 
AIDS SOUTHERN FARMER 


Will controlled marketing of this commodity 
throughout the year on a supply and demand 
basis help to eliminate price fluctuation? 


ANKERS 1 have been justified in 
being somewhat slow about endors- 
ing various types of farmers’ marketing 
organizations for the reason that many 
of them have not been 
sound business principles. 

But there is growing up in the United 
States a type of farmers’ business or- 
ganization that is just as sound as bank- 
ing which is based on tried out and 
tested principles and which bankers 
have been endorsing and aiding just as 
rapidly as they have become familiar 
with its principles, methods, objects, 
and results. 

The type of farmers’ business organ- 
ization that has received the support 
and endorsement of conservative ban- 
ers is what is known as the “commodity 
co-operative marketing 
sometimes spoken of as the “Sapiro” 
or “California” type, as contrasted with 
the “community” or “local” type of 
marketing association. 

The reasons why bankers are sup- 
porting this type of marketing organ- 
ization are numerous. To begin with, 
these organizations are uniformly suc- 
cessful. In the second place, they 
acttially fit the farmers into the 
established business system without 
friction and to the benefit of producers 
and of all business men. 

In order to illustrate this whole sys- 
tem, let us look into the cotton co-oper- 
ative groups, consider their basis, their 
practice, growth, results and tendencies. 

The cotton co-operatives are just 
completing their second successful year. 
Four state cotton associations fune- 
tioned in the marketing of part of the 
1921 erop. Eight operated in market- 
ing a much larger part of the 1922 crop. 
They are bound together in a South- 
wide overhead organization known as 
the “American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change,” a correlative and advisory or- 
ganization. Organizations have now 
been set up in the remaining cotton 
states, so that in the sale of the crop 
now growing there will be associations 
of identical type, all working together, 
in the states of Arizona, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Louisiana. 
Collectively, this system of marketing 
cotton will probably be one of the 


founded upon 


° ° ” 
association, 


By CHARLES M. MORGAN 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


largest, if not the largest, business in 
the United States, and it is exclusively 
a farmers’ business system. 

Each state 


administrative unit = is 


based on the Sapiro standard marketing 


| 
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Chas. M. Morgan is a recognized 
expert in the field of co-operative 
marketing. A former California 
newspaper man, he has been en- 
gaged in co-operative marketing 
“activities for the past four years. 
In that time he has been in the 
organization, publicity, administra- 
tive, and other angles of the work, 
and has traveled and studied this 
system extensively. Mr. Morgan 


organized and became secretary of 


the first cotton associations— in 
Arizona—and afterward spent a 
year as traveling representative of 
the American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change. He handled the prelim- 
inary work and was secretary of 
the first National Council of Farm- 
ers Co-operative marketing associa- 
tions held in Washington last 
December. He is the author of a 
large number of handbooks and 
articles on various angles of co- 
operation. 





contract. Each grower signs a legal 
and enforceable contract to sell and 
deliver all the cotton he produces to 
the Association for resale, for a period 


of vears. No one but eotton Producers 
are eligible for membership. — Directors 
to handle the business are elected an- 
nually by and from the menibership, 
each member having one vote, regard. 
less of his production. 

Cotton 
only. 


associations handle cotton 
They are specialty machines, de. 
signed and operated for the special pur. 
pose of handling cotton and cotton only, 
in the best manner possible. This js 
“commodity” organization. 

No set up without 
having contracted a sufficient volume of 
business to make it pay, to keep down 
overhead, and to enable the associa. 
tion to employ the highest grade men, 

The best graders and _ staplers, the 
best cotton salesmen, auditors, ware. 
house and transportation experts, and 
all other necessary help of the best class 
is employed, paid on the same basis as 
if employed by private cotton firms 
handling a similar amount of business. 

The cotton, upon delivery, is “pooled” 
on the basis of commercial classifiea- 
tion. This means that it is carefully 
classed, and each bale of a given grade, 
staple, character and color is pooled 
with each other bale of the same com- 
mercial type, and large, even running 


association is 


lots built up. These command a pre 
mium. 
These cotton associations are not 


speculative in any sense. No attempt 
is made to guess the high place in the 
vear’s mark, which is speculation, no 
matter who does it. On the contrary, 
the cotton associations sell throughout 
the year, on an actual supply and 
demand instead of using the 
“dumping” method practiced by the in- 
dividual farmer. The net result of this 
method is to pay to each producer the 
average price received for the exact 
type of cotton he produces, including 
the premium for service rendered, less 
the actual cost of operation. There is 
no stock, no dividends, and no _ profits 
to the association, which is purely 4 
service organization. 

One of the weaknesses of the old 
community plan of co-operation has 
been competition between local units, 
and competition among loeal organiza- 
tions handling the same commodity is 
only a short step in advance of compe 
tition among the many individual pro- 
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ducers. Competition 
among buyers 1s ree- 
ognized as good for 
the producers, but 
competition am ong 
producers benefits 
only unnecessary spec- 
uiators. © Under — in- 
lividual dumping there 
is unlimited competi- 
tion between — indi- 
yidual producers— 
competition that gen- 
erally runs down the 
market value of the 
commodity by dump- 
ing onto the market 
regardless of snpply 
and demand. Under 
the commodity  co- 
operative method there 
js competition among 
the buyers, which 
tends to stabilize the 
market and maintain 
values. 

Supply and demand 
sets the price of farm 
commodities. But 


there are factors in 
the law of supply and 
demand, such as the 
time and the place, 
which may be in- 
fluenced. 

This is well illus- 


trated by an ineident 


that oceurred in 
Louisville, Kentuekv, 
afew years ago. The 
market price for 


spring lambs was 20 
cents per pound. The 
demand was for three 
ears per day. These 
were absorbed at this 
price, One day twelve 
ears arrived on the 
market, and the price 
promptly dropped to 
Yeents per pound. 


This was simply 
because of an over 
supply at the point 
of consumption. The 


relative factors in 
basie supply and de- 
mand had not changed. The number 
of lambs at the source of supply was 
practically unchanged. All that had 
happened was that four times as many 
lambs as were demanded had reached 
the market at a given time. 

So the basis of operation of the com- 
modity co-operatives is to see that the 
demand is met, but not exceeded. They 
sell whenever there is a demand, and do 
not offer on the market when demand 
is absent. This is just plain business. 
They do not hold for a price, nor do 
they force cotton on the market when 
there is no demand and thereby force 


The problem is to fit 
the total supply to the total demand. 

The thing that destroys the market 
value of cotton is too mueh cotton 
offered on the market, and this is 
equally true of any basic commodity. 
Lowering the value of any commodity 
by forced sale is a distinct disadvantage 
to everyone except a certain class of 
undesirable speculators who perform no 
service. 


down the price. 


The steadyving effect of co-operation 
in cotton marketing has already made 
itself manifest, with less than ten per- 
cent of the total crop handled in this 
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A beautiful cotton crop. Unfortunately boll weevil seems now to be steadily diminishing the number of such 
scenes of fine cotton and as a result the cotton grower needs all assistance he can get in marketing his product. 


manner last year. Eminent cotton 
authorities have remarked that the 
greatest steadying influence in the 


market during the past season has been 
the co-operatives with their orderly 
marketing methods. Naturally, as the 
percentage of cotton handled co-oper- 
atively increases, this steadying effect 
will become more marked, until, it is 
predicted, daily fluctuations will become 
a thing of the past in a few years, and 
seasonal trends only will be the rule. 
If, and when, wide daily variations 
in value, which have no real relation to 


(Continued on page 94) 
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ARE YOU LINKING UP YOUNG 
AMERICA TO YOUR BANK 


As seven out of ten boys today have money 
of their own the banker should make a 


business 


connection that will 


By MINNIE A. BUZBEE 


develop 


Staff of The Harvey Blodgeti Co., St. Paul, Minnesota 


N a day in May, as part of the 

Boys’ Week Celebration, the entire 
city of New York turned out to weleome 
its boys as they paraded down Fifth 
Avenue. There were a hundred thou- 
sand boys in the parade and_ they 
marched for six hours while the busy 
taxis, the busses and other autos got 
along the best they could over on the 
side streets. 

It was an inspiring sight. There were 
boys everywhere! Big boys and little 
boys, handsome boys and freckled faced 
boys, cock-sure boys and timid boys, 
fat boys and lean boys, white boys 
and black boys, boys with straight 
noses and boys with hooked noses, boys 
of every nationality, boys from the 
aristocratic and wealthy homes and boys 


from the east side tenements. And then 
some more boys! 
Our men of tomorrow marching 


down the broad avenue amidst the cheers 


in many other ways they tried to fill 
the places of real men in the business 
world. They were having a taste of 
the responsibilities and the pleasure of 
doing big things, of helping the wheels 
go ’round, 

Almost before we ean realize it these 
boys will be our business and profes- 
sional men and the banker who fails to 
appreciate the boy of today, fails to 
make his acquaintance, win his friend- 
ship and inspire his confidence is over- 
looking a great opportunity. 

The kind of customer the bank will 
have ten, fifteen or twenty years from 
now will partly depend upon the train- 
ing given the boy of today. All over 
this country of ours, during the year 
just past and the years that have pre- 
ceded it, grown men, married men with 
families, have opened bank accounts for 
the first time during their lives. It 
seems almost pathetic that they should 





Part of the boys’ parade in New York City during Boys’ Week. A hundred thousand up-and- 
coming youngsters marched in the parade which lasted six hours. 


of thousands of spectators, feeling their 
importanee, realizing perhaps that it 
was an oceasion to which they could 
look back with pride all the rest of their 
lives. For the city had been turned 
over to the boys that week and much 
had been made of them. There was a 
boy in the mayor’s chair for a day, a 
boy ran one of the largest hotels, a hoy 
had a seat in the stock exchange, and 


begin so late in life to handle their 
affairs in a_ business-like way. But 
during the next decade such instances 
will become more and more rare. For 
the boy of today is already a recognized 
factor in the savings banks of the 
nation. 

Not so many years ago it was only 
the boy of wealthy parents who had a 
savings pass book with his own name 


on it. Now it frequently happens that 
the boy is the only member of the! 
family who does possess such an evidence 
of thrifty habits. And his influence oy 
the rest of the family is not to be 
scorned. t 


It is getting to be quite the thing for | 
boys and girls to have savings accounts 
opened for them at their birth. Their 
parents add regular deposits until the 
children are able to help from their own 
earnings. Progressive banks _ every- 
where are encouraging this practice, 
spending large sums of money in the 
kind of advertising that will inspire the | 
opening of such accounts and keep then 
growing. 


on 


The average boy already knows a § 
good deal more about banking methods © 
than the uninitiated might think. The 7 
schools and the banks have at last 
reached a stage where they are working 
together through school savings to help 
the boy and girl appreciate the value of 7 
a savings account and to teach them 
about the workings of a bank. : 

The banks that have made a practic 
of inviting classes of school children to 
make tours of inspection find the chil 
dren show a keen interest in everything 
they see and pass it on to their on 








as well. I have had the pleasure of 
personally conducting some of these 
classes through the American Bank o 
Commerce and Trust Company at Little 
Rock, Arkansas and the remarks I over- 
heard were very interesting and illu 
inating. For instance, one boy woull © 
say proudly to another, “TI already 
know about this bank. My daddy has 
an account here and he lets me bring it 
his deposit for him some times.” Ané 
the other would scornfully 
“Huh. That’s nothing. I’ve got 

account of my own here and that telle § 
over at the second window knows mt 
and calls me by name every time lf 
come in.” A count at the end of th 
tour would always show that a large 
percentage of the children already hath 
a savings account, small, 
some of good size. 





answer, 





& 


some _ very 

Miss Katherine Howard, director 
the Home Service Department of the? 
Empire City Savings Bank, is one 0 
several women in New York who rep 





(Continued on page 58) 
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DIGGING OUT ORIGINAL IDEAS 
FOR THE HOUSE ORGAN 


“Smoke house pilot” tactics are unnecessary 
when the editor strives to make, it a force 
which affects intimately the lives of employes 
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By CONSTANCE R. NELSON 


Editor, Federal Reserve Notes, Federal Reserve Bank, Clzveland 


OME of the vessels which sail our 

Great Lakes have as their captains 
men who lay their course by the smoke 
of the vessel ahead of them, rather than 
by their charting instruments. These 
captains are known as “smoke pilots.” 
There are some house organ editors 
whose editing policy seems to consist 
in “following the smoke” of the fellow 
ahead of them, rather than making use 
of the great field of original house- 
organ copy content which lies all about 
them. The result is usually that whereas 
the vessel makes port, the house organ 
too often doesn’t. 

There are numberless ways in which 
a house organ editor ean avoid this 
result and produce a magazine that will 
tum passive acceptance into active 
comment, commendation and‘ co-opera- 
tion. Unlimited use of the editorial 
sixth sense of perception which is so 
necessary to originality of thought, and 
an editor of insight, imagination, vision 
and understanding, can make a house 
organ a medium of tremendous pos- 
sibility. The ideas in this article, while 
referring to bank house organ editing, 
ean easily be applied to any environ- 
ment, or any set of circumstances. 

It is sometimes thought that it is 
harder to edit a bank house organ in 
a human, vivid and stimulating manner 
because it is the medium of expression 
for a business that is generally thought 
of as being the antithesis of the human 
and interesting, and because besides 
being alive, interesting and original, it 
has also to express the dignity of a 
banking institution. This is not so. 

But the original idea is not stalked 
without much serious thought, and that 
which we gave, and the results of our 
method, was genesis for the following 
facts which have remained as_ the 
pattern by which was cut the ideas 
cited later and whose use keeps the 
active interest of the personnel keyed up 
to a pitch which is fruitful soil for the 
house organ. 

_ We admit the word “inspirational” 
ls usually anathema to house organ 
editors and makes them run to cover, 
for it is generally coupled with the 
hated word “preaching,” but it is pos- 
sible so to present this inspirational 
material, that the employes will not be 
made definitely cognizant of the fact 


that they are being “inspired.” A “Sue- 
cess” issue was one of the first ways in 
which we did this. 

February is the birth month of some 
twenty-five great Americans. Know- 
ing this fact, we felt sure there ought 
to be a way to play on it with benefit 
te our employes. So, after deciding 
on a “Suecess” issue, we spent three 
days at the Public Library searching 
through literature by, and biographies 
of, ten of the great men who had been 
born in February, to find some words 
of theirs on the attainment of success. 
The men we used were Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Horace Greeley, Edison, Lowell, 
General Sherman, Longfellow, Ruskin 
and Sir Hiram Maxim. We chose the 
shortest and most pertinent sayings on 
this subject which these men had given 
to the world. 


Next, we, wrote a letter explaining 
our plan, to twenty big and _ successful 
business men, asking them to co-operate 
with us by writing us, for verbatim 
publication, a letter stating in detail 
the qualities they demanded in a young 
man or woman whom they took into 
their business, and what they required 
of them in earning their promotions. 
Ten of these men responded with letters 
that might easily be referred to as 
bibles of business success. 

We then chose, and wrote letters to 
twenty-five of the oustanding young 
men in the bank, asking them what they 
were doing to attain their ambitions, 
and help themselves along the road to 
suecess. All answered. 

We had, then, to present to our 
readers the wisdom of the great men 

(Continued on page 89) 


Working Out a Definite Outline 


7 publication of a house organ, like the undertaking of any impor- 
tant task, should be governed by a definite and rounded-out plan. 
The following outline has proved to be effective in achieving results for 
“Federal Reserve Notes,” the house organ of The Federal Reserve of 


Cleveland: 


First—Not merely to make the house-organ a matter of print on paper, 
but a force which will intimately touch and affect the lives 
of the men and women for whom it is published. 

Second—In order to accomplish this, the editor must do several things: 
(a) Have the copy content stimulate the personnel to 

achievement which will be beneficial both to the bus- 
iness and the individual. 

(b) Through appreciation of effort, the bank can show the 
employe that it takes cognizance of his ambitions, his 
endeavors, his successes. 

Appreciation of effort is always a stimulation to further 


effort. 


(c) By subtle suggestion to develop and broaden the 
natures of the employes. To place before them mate- 
rial which will constantly be opening for them new 


doors, removing 


limitations, broadening horizons, 


creating possibilities of progress. 
Third—The way this is done is for the editor constantly to be doing 


the following things: 


(a) Studying the march of events as they take place, with 
reference to the business he is trying to interpret. 

(b) Thinking constructively as to how these events can be 
utilized in the linking of the business and the employe 
as an employe, and the business and the employe as 


an individual. 


(c) By imagination and insight to visualize the problem of 


the other fellow. 


These things, then, constitute the plan basis. Each house organ editor 
has, of course, his own individual problem to solve. But with these as a 
foundation, and using the concrete experiences given in the accompanying 
article he should have little trouble in finding and using original ideas. 
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A MILLION DOLLAR DRIVE 






FOR NEW DEPOSITS 


By stimulating the employes to each become a 
first-class salesman this three year old bank 
topped its quota in a ninety day campaign 


| SING the advertising and sales 
methods which have. proven sue- 
cessful in other lines of business, the 


Lake State Bank of 
over a million dollars in deposits from 
new ninety 


Chieago secured 


customers in days. 

These figures paint a bright picture 
when the facilities available are viewed 
at the same time. The bank is three 
vears old, has a capital and surplus of 
only $350,000, employs thirty people, 
is located on the second floor of an 


office building on the edge of the 
Chicago “loop” district, and although 


it is not vet in a position to afford an 
advertising appropriation, it must meet 
the .competition of the financial 
institutions. 
An unusual 
Dollar Drive” 


huge 


this “Million 
is that it was developed 


feature of 








MILLION DOLLAR | ND 
RES e 


JEPOSIT INCREASE-N 


EMPLOYEE 


insnneimieesereee ohne 
ee enaeenatae 


By J. FRANKLIN LEWIS 


and managed by a man who was entirely 
unacquainted with the technical side of 


the banking business. T. H. Smith, 
who has been an advertising manager 
and sales manager of automobile fae- 
tories and branches, employed the 
methods which are being used every 
day in that industry. 


The purpose of the drive was three- 
fold: 


the 
to bring in new customers 
strengthen the ties of 
friendship with old customers. 


1. To increase the deposits of 
bank, 


and to 


L 


make better salesmen of the 
bank emploves that they might 
opportunity of “sell- 


2. To 


lose no 


ing’ the institution to every 
person they met. 


r 





3. To encourage the directors and 
stockholders to take an_ active 
interest in building up the bank, 
Because money was not available for : 
newspaper, outdoor ad- F 
vertising, the drive activities were con- 
fined to direct mail, window displays, 
posters the bank, contests and 
the development of unusual selling 


ability among the emploves and enthu- 


street car or 


inside 


siasm among the directors and _ stock- 
holders. 

The employes were divided into 
three teams and captained by bank 
officers. The stockholders were divided 
into teams and captained by the di- 
rectors. Each team was assigned a 


quota of $70,000 and initial deposits in 


new checking and savings accounts 
(Continued on page 8&6) 
eee a caren NI 


mee 


We are depending 
ON YOU 


-to help us get another 
million dollars in new 
deposits in 90 days 


recomnend the 


LAKE STATE 
‘BANK | 


to your friends — 


give us their names. With 
your help we'll win — 


SURE! 


The Million Dollar Drive March 15 - June IS 


= 


This enlarged photograph in the lobby of cashier Walter Ziege eneiatenel three feet in “peight 


lich ateaaiineeee 


Sonera neces 





Some of the ‘‘first aids to enthusiasm”’ used in the million dollar drive recently put over by officers, employes, directors, and stockholders 0 of 


the Lake State Bank, Chicago. 


The scoreboard at the upper left, showing the amount brought in by each employe of the three teams, was. 
played conspicuously in the lobby, as was also the scoreboard for directors, at lower right. 
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STOPPING “GOOD WILL” LEAKS IN THE 
NEW BUSINESS BUDGET 


al 


By charging small contributions to a 
special fund a Wisconsin bank increased 
results of advertising quota 10% 


By K. E. OLSON 


New Business Manager, Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


bank 
the 


the 
stop 


OW shall 
manager 
budget ? 

It happens in almost every bank. 
When the advertising manager has 
mapped out his campaign for the year 
and put over his fight for the budget 
he has requested, he sits down like a 
bulldog at the gate to guard his hard 
won appropriation from slipping away 
into channels from which he ean show 
no return. 


advertising 
leaks in his 


Comes Mr. Jones of the Palace 
theatre to solicit an advertisement for 
his program. Mr. Ad. Man does not 


believe in program advertising and says 
so. Five minutes later there is a buzz 
from the eashier’s desk. 

“You don’t understand,” 
whispers the cashier on the side. “The 
-alace theatre carries a very fine 
count with us. Better keep their good 
will. Don’t need to take a large space, 
but give them something.” 

“But know,” counters the ad- 
vertising manager, folks at the movies 
or at vaudeville don’t get time to read 
the ads in their programs and they drop 
them as soon as they get out. Remem- 
ber that time we tried it last vear. Used 
a coupon certificate and only got one 
return in a month. Besides, we haven’t 
made any provision for that kind of 
advertising in our budget.” 


probably 


ac- 


vou 


“Well, fix it up some way, says the 
eashier with finality. “Take it out of 
some other place in the budget. Give 
them a little something.” 

Comes Mr. Brown of the Advertising 
Novelty Company. 

“We had the pleasure of distributing 
5000 fly swatters carrying your adver- 
tisement among the school children of 
this city last year. We know you were 
so well pleased with this advertising 
medium that you will be anxious to 
renew your order for this vear. Think 
of it! Your ad in every home in the 
city. And every time Mr. Householder 
swats a fly he’ll think of you.” 

Mr. Ad. Man rises in his ire. “See 
here, if folks are going to think about 
our bank in the mood they’re in every 
time they swat a fly I don’t want them 
to think of us at all. No-siree, we're 


not going to waste any ‘money that 
Way.” 


Again the buzz, this time from the 
vice-president. 

“Really now, I think we’d better take 
some of those fly swatters again this 
year. The Novelty people have been 
doing some pretty good business with 
us. Course it probably isn’t ‘worth 
much as advertising but better keep 
their good will.” 

“But,’ the Ad. Man, “We 
haven’t any place for fly swatters in 
our budget.” 

“Oh, take it out some place. It’s 
only a hundred dollars—that won’t hurt 


us. 


says 


Comes the day when the auditor sits 
down to distribute the expense ftems for 
the month to the various departments 
to which they are chargeable. 

“Whatll we do with this $20— 
Womens Guild program?” he asks the 
cashier. , 

“Oh, charge it to advertising. It’s 
good will I s’pose, and that’s advertis- 
ing. 

“Well 
tickets—church 


“Guess so; 


about this then, “Four 
suppers. Same boat?” 
got to buy those things 
to stay in right with folks. ’Spect it 
Sure, charge it to 


how 


does some good. 
advertising.” 

Two days later when Mr. Ad. Man 
gets the expense book to check the items 
charged to his department against his 
own expense account he finds a score of 
items “eharged to advertising’ over 
which he has had nothing to say and 
from which he sees little chance of ever 
getting any returns. Each one in itself 
does not perhaps amount to so much, 
but, in their total these items tap the 
advertising budget to the extent of a 
hundred dollars or more. 

Such has been the experience of many 
a bank advertising manager. 

In one ease the advertising manager 
meekly submitted and found his budget 
of $10,000 sheared of $1,000 before the 
vear was over and he was as a result 
compelled to pass up several new bus- 
iness opportunities of which that extra 
money would have enabled him to take 
advantage. His request for an addi- 
tion to his budget was met with the 
reply that he had already been voted a 
larger budget than had ever been spent 
for advertising before and he would 
have to make that do. 


But at one Wisconsin bank the ad+ 


vertising manager “went to the mat” 


with the officers of the bank on the: 
question. 

“The money which has been ap- 
propriated for advertising is ex- 


pected to show results and yet con- 
tinually that budget is depleted in 
order to pay items from which we ean 
probably never show any result” he 
pointed out to them. “Ninety percent 
of these items have no advertising value 


at all. They are pure donations. If 
we can’t get away from them let’s 
charge them to ‘donations’ or create 


a special ‘good will fund’ from which 
such donations can be, drawn.” 

The officers saw his point and the 
result was that item that 
had been dismissed with “charge it to 
advertising” was now referred to the ad- 
vertising manager. If he any 
legitimate advertising value in it he 
marked it “O.K.” and took it out of 
his own budget. If he did not approve 
it and the officers felt that it was still 
necessary to take the space as a matter 
of good will the item was charged to a 
special “good will fund” created for ~ 
the purpose. 

In our own bank, the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Madison, Wisconsin, our 
officers have worked out a plan on their 
own account which frees their new bus- 
iness manager from any drain on his 
budget. 

We find that every week we are called 
on to take space in some church, elub 
or lodge program. There are requests 
for donations for this thing and that, 
a little here and a little there. 

If the officer solicited sees any chance 
for advertising value in the proposition 
he refers it at once to the new business 
manager. If the latter finds it worth 
while, all well and good. If not, he 
‘an in a great many cases explain to 
the solicitor that he is operating on a 
strict budget basis and has no money 
to spend for that kind of advertising. 
In several cases he has shown the 
solicitor that the proposed $50 ad space 
is worth nothing at all to the bank in 
the way of advertising but takes the 
sting off the refusal by offering to make 
an out and out donation of $10 or so 
and saves the bank the difference. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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SCHOOL BANK DOUBLES BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


Indianapolis school with 600 children en- 
rolled conducts miniature banking busi- 
ness and takes in more than $100 weekly 


By BLANCHE GRAHAM WILLIAMS 


FPXHE school bank recently organized 

among the boys and girls of the Cle- 
mens Vonnegut School of Indianapolis 
has struck an important note. In what 


better activity could children engage 
than in the establishment of an enter- 


prise that is to inculcate the habit of 
thrift? What higher service could they 
render to the future of their country 
than to have experience in such simple 
practices in finance as pertain to their 
own individual savings? What greater 
contribution could they offer society at 


large than to meet life with a clear 
understanding of what the aggregate 


small saving means and the vast oppor- 
tunity it offers for future enjoyment 
and usefulness? 

The formation of the Clemens Vonne- 
gut School bank came about in this 
way. First, the teachers and principal 
600 children recognized 
educational purposes in school savings 
banking. Second, the environment of 
these particular children was such that 
it was most difficult for them to learn 
to resist the many attractive features 
of the downtown windows on every side 
as they made their way to school—cheap 
confections, toys, gaudy apparel to- 
gether with ice-cream wagons, peanut 


of these 


and popeorn carts, balloon men, glaring 
head-lines of moving picture and vaude- 
ville houses. Third, because of pal- 


pable lessons given on the outstanding 
virtue of thrift, it became necessary to 
answer the appeal of students in their 
requests to teachers to help them in 
systematic saving. : 

The matter of the school bank was 
presented to the parents of the children 
by means of a folder prepared by the 
printing department of the school. It 
outlined in a simple and direct way the 
purposes and plans of the proposed 


school bank. Four purposes _ stated 
therein were as follows: 1. To teach 
the child to save regularly. 2. To 


enable him to save small sums. 3. To 
give him an opportunity to provide for 
the future. 4. To give him 
knowledge of simple banking. 

The plan provided for the establish- 
ment of one bank day each week for the 
school with definite periods for depos- 
iting that in no way interfered with the 
reguar school program. Attractive 
posters and placards, placed in the ses- 
sion rooms the day preceding bank day, 
gave it publicity and served as a re- 
minder to such as had deposits to make. 
“Thrift Facts,” a little pamphlet issued 
periodically, helped to keep up enthu- 
siasm for saving among children and 
parents. 

Organization began with the issuing 
of three hundred shares of 
stock. The par value of each 


some 


capital 
share 








Children of the Clemens Vonnegut School, Indianapolis, making depostis in the school bank 


on thrift day, which comes once a week. 


Notice the small size of most of the boys and girls. 


was one cent, a single share of which 
entitled the holder to a vote, five shares 
of which made him eligible to director. 
According to business 
regular as possible a 


procedure as 
president, vice 
president, treasurer, and board of di- 
rectors were elected from 
purchasers. Articles of association 
were drawn up and certificates of stock 
were issued through the 
department of the school. 

Pass books, similar to those of bank- 
ing houses, but with the addition of 
“valuable facts for depositors to know” 
printed on the inside of the covers, 
were made ready in the school printshop 
and issued to any member of the school 
who had a deposit of from one cent or 
more to make. Pupil-tellers duly 
eredited all such deposits upon pass- 
books and filing cards and when these 
sums reached the amount of one dollar 
they were placed in any city bank that 
the depositor might choose. 


among. the 


mathematies 


In order to safe-guard against error 
in this transaction the pupil then pre 
sented his school bank-book to the 
teacher-treasurer and stated the bank 
in which he wished to place his savings. 
She made out a check for the amount 
indicated on his pass-book and had the 
child endorse it. In addition to this 
she filled out the identification card for 
the bank named and witnessed signature; 
she furthermore made a matter of record 
the transfer of funds from school bank 
to city bank on the inside cover of his 
bank book as well as on filing card kept 
in the building. The day’s business was 
checked up after banking hours; then 
reliable pupils were.sent with book to 
respective banks where deposits were 
credited to the pupils’ accounts with 
the minimum amount of time spent by 
the bank on these small savings ac- 
counts and the maximum amount of 
enlightenment on the part of pupils for 
having engaged in these various  bus- 
iness transactions. 

The very small child who had dif- 
ficulty in stating his preference as to 
his chosen city bank was supplied with 
a suitable blank which he took home to 
his parent, had filled out by them and 
which he brought back the following 
bank day and presented to the teacher- 
treasurer who proceeded as in other 

(Continued on page §&7) 
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A VITALIZING FORCE FOR 
CREDIT UPBUILDING 


Robert Morris Associates, named in honor of Revolu- 
tion patriot, and comprising leading bank credit men 
have done much to improve standards of practice 


By ALEXANDER WALL 


Secretary-treasurer, Robert Morris Associat.s, Landsdowne, Pa. 


ARLY in 1914 at Rochester, New 

York, about 60 bankers who had 
long been carrying on a eredit corres- 
pondence, met in order to know each 
other in person. The value of this per- 
sonal acquaintance was at once recog- 
nized and immediately steps were taken 
to perpetuate these meetings of bank 
credit men at future conventions of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

The result of these gatherings was 
the adoption in 1915 of a set of by-laws 
to bind together the bank eredit men of 
the National Association. “The Robert 
Morris Associates” the name chosen for 
the organization, has led to questioning 
as to its selection. 

In the critical days of the American 
revolution when the fate of the country 
hung in the balance there was a mer- 
chant and a financier living in Phila- 
delphia who has become one of the 
unsung heroes of the Revolution. 
When the country was faced with the 
dire necessity for funds with which to 
“carry on” the brunt of the responsi- 
bility was shouldered by this man, who 
by keen knowledge and liberal use of 
his own personal eredit met the situa- 
tion and provided the necessary finane- 
ing That man was Robert Morris. 
Concerning Morris, Hampton L. Car- 
son said, “Without his aid the tongue of 
Patrick Henry, the pen of Jefferson, 
the sword of Washington, and the di- 
plomacy of Franklin would have been 
exerted in vain.” In respectful honor 
to this man came the name the “Robert 
Morris Associates,” as a tribute from 
the bank credit men of today to the 


“Financier of the American Revolu- 
tion.” 


Since the meeting when the Asso- 
ciates were organized with some 60 
charter members the movement has gone 
forward until at the meeting in June 
1923 the secretary reported a member- 
ship of 368 banks having 519 represent- 
atives, and giving the members contact 
points in 106 cities in 33 of our states. 

This growth has been possible because 
of the mutual aid and unselfish service 
rendered to members of the organiza- 
tion. Its purpose is expressed in its 
by-laws. This is one of them: 

“ARTICLE IT 


PURPOSE: Its purpose shall be to 
encourage and protect trade and commerce 


and to combine the influence of its members 
for more effective co-operation in carrying 
out the objects and plans of the National 
Association of Credit Men; to promote 
friendship and understanding among the 
bank credit men of the National Associa- 
tion; ,to bring about a closer relation 
between mercantile and financial credit 
men; and to improve methods of gathering, 
compiling, analyzing and disseminating 
credit data.” 


The Robert Morris Associates holds 
two meetings during the year. One is 
held in June at the time of the conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Credit Men, when it elects officers and 
receives reports of committees, and one 
in the fall of each year, generally in 
November, when the members meet to 
discuss the problems facing their de- 
partments and to study and analyze 
trade methods and resulting credit 
problems. At these meetings the banks 
sending representatives come into per- 
sonal touch with the active credit ex- 
ecutives and analysts from cities all 
over the country thus concentrating the 
greatest possible technical and practical 
credit experience and making it acces- 
sible to members. 

The Robert Morris Associates main- 
tains a permanent central office with a 


secretary-treasurer at Lansdowne, Penn- 
sylvania, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
This office issues a monthly bulletin, 
to members in which articles on bank 
credit departmental organization and 
practice are discussed. In addition to 
this, special booklets on special credit 
problems such as the following: the 
Cotton Mill Sales-Note; the Ae- 
countant’s Ultimate Consumer; what 
the Banker expects from the Ac- 
countant; Financial Statements, and 
their Analysis; A Failure Study— 
being an analysis of the failure of The 
X Manufacturing Company, and many 
similar studies. 
Experimentation is being carried on 
in the studies of. industries by state- 
ment analysis. This consists in the 
development of certain average pro- 
portions between salient features jof 
the property statements in different 
lines of industry. This work is just 
emerging from the laboratory stage 
into something of real and definite 
value, not only in the analysis of a 
single name but in the devdlopment 
of a better knowledge of trade propor- 


(Continued on page 104) 
































ness of the replies. 


in the inquiries. 


sibility. 


frankly specific questions therein. 


disclosed without permission. 


CREDIT DEPARTMENT ETHICS 


The first and cardinal principle in credit investigation is the sacred- 


Any betrayal of the confidence implied when credit information is 
given brands the offender unworthy of consideration or confidence. 

Indiscriminate revision of files, when there is no real need of infor- 
mation, is unnecessary, wasteful and undesirable. 

Every letter of inquiry should indicate in some definite and con- 
spicuous manner the object and scope of the inquiry. 

When more than one inquiry on the same subject is sent simvl- 
taneously to banks in the same city, this fact should be plainly set forth 


If form letters are used in making inquiries, it is good practice to 
have them bear the manual signature of the inquirer to establish respon- 


In seeking information, the name of the inquirer, in whose behalf the 
inquiry is made, should not be disclosed without permission. 

The recipient of a credit inquiry who urges his correspondents to make 
plain the object and scope of their investigations, fails in his duty if he 
neglects to read carefully each special letter of inquiry and to answer 


In answering inquiries, it is advisable to disclose all material facts 
bearing on the credit of the subject, because full understanding is always 
necessary and because all paper offered should be of the same description 
as that held by the borrower’s own bank. 


In answering inquiries the source of the information should not be 


It is not permissible nor the part of good faith, in soliciting accounts 
from a competitor, to seek information from the competitor without 
frankly stating the object of the inquiry—Robert Morris Associates. 
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RECREATION COUNTRY CLUB FOR 
BANK EMPLOYES ESTABLISHED 


First Trust and Savings Bank, Canton, Ohio, opens 
an attractive and complete outing center that pro- 
motes the health and vitality of all concerned 


HE first step in a field new~ to 
banking has been taken by 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Canton, 
Ohio, with the completion of its new 
clubhouse for employes, about four miles 
south of the city. 
On 110 aeres, which the bank owns, 


there is being developed a combina- 
tion farm and country club. The 


farmer patrons of the bank benefit by 
the former, and the bank employes by 
the latter. 

In the hospitable, airy clubhouse the 
members of the bank staff have all the 
delights and enjoyments of a summer 
home and a country club. There they 
entertain themselves and their friends 
with dinners, pienies and = dances; 
there they may live during summer, or 
winter if they like, motoring to Canton 
for work each day. It offers the op- 
portunity of the advantages of subur- 
ban life for less than life in the city 
would cost. 

The sleeping rooms of the club house 
are adequate to accommodate one 
tenth of the bank’s employes at one 
time. Dr. and Mrs. C. E. Exline are 
in charge of the bank farms and have 
their own home in a separate wing of 
the house. 

It was the original plan to provide 
a place for vacations, where the ex- 
pense of an outing in the country 
would be light. As no such project 
has been undertaken before by a bank, 
so far as was known, it was not pos- 
sible to profit by examples, but as the 
plan came under consideration it grew, 
bit by bit, until it beeame virtually a 
club home for emploves of the bank. 

For the opening of the club house 
an entire day’s outing was participated 
in by all members, with contests and 
competitive games during the day and 
dancing in the evening. 

Halfway up the slope of a hill, the 
house faces the west overlooking a 
stretch of country that is beautiful and 
restful. Hills of green fields to the left 
and right rise to round’ summits 
covered with great forest trees where 
a dense shade and a movement of 
foliage in the breeze invites pienies and 
hikes in the woods. Immediately in 
front, an immense lawn 800 feet by 350 
feet runs down to the bed of a small 
stream. Back of the house an apple 
orehard breaks the rising line of the hill. 


the- 


By HARRIS CROSWELL 


The house is of brick construction 
with many windows and across. the 
front a wide porch. Living room and 
dining room will be combined in the 
spacious lounge which is 52 feet by 25 
feet and has at one end a deep-mounted 
fire-place with red brick mantle. The 
woodwork in the lounge and in the office 
off the lounge is oak and the walls are 
stippled and surmounted by a_ heavy 
beamed ceiling. 

In connection with the kitchen, which 
is in every way up-to-date and capable 
of taking care of almost any number 


This Bank Believes In 
Its Employes 


HE First Trust and Savings Bank, 
Canton, Ohio, believes that the 
health and happiness of its employes 
is worth a real investment on the 
part of the bank, and that any rightly 
directed effort towards that end will 
result in a general strengthening of 
morale and a quickening of respon- 
Siveness on the part of all concerned. 
In accordance with this belief the 
officers of this bank have recently 
erected and equipped an attractive 
club house four miles south of the 
city to be used as a recreation center 
for the bank’s employes. Tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds and other 
playgrounds as well as a model 
farm surround the club house. A 
swimming pool will soon be added. 
The farm will aid the bank’s farmer 
customers as well as the employes. 
It is believed that this enterprise 
is unique in the annals of banking. 
Bank house organs, employes’ lunch 
rooms, pension and insurance 
systems have been inaugurated in 
the past as important elements in 
personnel development, but the em- 
ployes’ country club, though used in 
other lines of business, has never 
up to this time been adequately 
recognized by banks. 


————————————————————————————— 





of people at festivities, is a complete 
refrigerating plant with large storage 
room and a compartment where ice may 
be frozen for table use. The water 
supply is furnished from a depth of 
250 feet and is stored in an 1,800 
gallon tank in the basement. To contain 
hot water there is a 260-gallon tank. 
In order to make the house as comfor- 
table in winter as in summer, it is 
heated from top to bottom by vapor 
heat. A part of the basement has been 
equipped as a completely modern 


laundry to which any of 
guests will have access. 

Shower baths for men and women are 
built on the first floor in close com- 
munication with the sleeping quarters 
above and also with outside entrances, 
On the second floor are the nine sleep- 
ing rooms and the library, which is 26 
feet by 18 feet and is lined with book- 
shelves. The bedrooms have white 
plaster walls and mahogany woodwork 
but the library is in oak like the lounge 
and the office on the first floor. 

The idea of a recreational center for 
the bank employes does not stop with 
the house. 


the house 


The grounds about the house 
are to be plotted off into several tennis 
courts, a baseball diamond, 
courts and croquet grounds. 


horseshoe 
For some 
time in the future it is the plan, as 
outlined by Frank Collins, treasurer of 
the First Trust and Savings Bank, to 
construct a pool of water in the little 
hollow at the foot of the hill on which 
the house is built. When that is done, 
swimming will make practically com- 
plete the list of 
offered. 


outdoor recreations 

All this is for the bank employes 
who pay but nominal elub dues and 
to whom everything exeept board is 
free and that is furnished 
imately at cost. 

But the other half of the farm is 
really a farm, where blooded stock will 
be kept by the bank for breeding pur- 
poses to be used by the bank patrons. 
Back of the space for automobile park- 
ing in the rear of the house is the stock 
farm. A temporary structure is being 
used at the present time but, according 
to Mr. Collins, a modern building will 
be erected in the near future. 

A good start in the keeping of 
thoroughbred stock has been made by 
the bank. At the present time the stock 
consists of three Percheron brood mares, 
12 Poland China sows and 60 pigs, 17 
cows, a calf and two young bulls of 
the Avyreshire breed and 26 Cheviot 
sheep. 

Development of the farm idea affords 
an opportunity for the bank to be of 
real service to its farmer patrons and 
at the same time to better the working 
conditions of its employes. 

The employes themselves are taking 
a great interest in the project and are 
giving their time to promote it. 
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Dositive 
protection 


This mark in the corner 
of your checks ------ 
means new business 


It costs your bank no more to supply checks with this mark of 
positive protection than it does to furnish ordinary, unsafe checks. 


No extra cost to put a positive, triple safeguard between your de- 
positors, your organization, and the ever-threatening check raiser. 


No added expense to avail yourself of the tremendous business- 
building power such protection, such perfect service, gives. 


For these checks warn crooks off, make it almost impossible for 
them to work successfully, and then insure your clients against 
check raising. They cost you no more—because we make more 
bank checks than any other house in the world. 


Your checks, with this corner mark, become effective new business- 
getters. And we furnish, free, advertising matter by which you 
“tie up” with our big, national advertising campaign. 


Last year more than $50,000,000 was lost through check frauds 


alone. That is why every banker will find it valuable to know 
all about 


Each depositor is insured for Each check is made of the world’ 
$1,000 — by the solid, old-line finest safety paper—and in add: 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT & 


tion, protected by the grea 
INDEMNITY COMPANY— WILLIAM J. BURNS INTER 
against check alteration. And 


NATIONAL DETECTIVE® 
each check carries a printed re- AGENCY, INC. Combined hit © 


minder of this final protection. drance and warning to the crook 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Makers of Bank Checks 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
DES MOINES ATLANTA DENVER 
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EDWIN BIRD WILSON 





ADVERTISING AMERICA 


TO THE GREAT WORLD 


Washington, Franklin, President Harding, and 
ix others, along with millions of citizens, have voiced 


the expressions that picture us to nations overseas 


im By EDWIN BIRD WILSON 
. President, Edwin Bird Wilson Co., New York 


y TREMENDOUS advertising cam- 





re world’ paign is being earried on for 
oe } America. It has been going on since 
INTER Columbus discovered San Salvador. It 
SCTIVE® 3S not organized, it is not planned, it is 
ined hiv © not budgeted. but its copy is being 
rhe crook: . 


z written by the word and deed of mil- 
| lions of Americans, and it is probably 
the biggest advertising undertaking of 
the world. 

If you or I were planning the cam- 
> Paign, no doubt it would be done dif- 
2 ferently. “Many men of many minds” 
»'S 8 principle that has had to be ree- 











ognized ever since there many 
persons on the earth. Each of us has 
a little different point of view. In our 
zeal for this cause or that, let us re- 
member that zealots on the other side 
probably are honest a 

What are some of the features of this 
colossal campaign of advertising Amer- 
ica? It has many features, parts, ele- 
ments, factors, methods, and we ean not, 
in the scope of present limits, cover 
them comprehensively. But we can 
point out some of the most important. 

First: There are the official utter- 


were 


ances of 
its official 


Government, 
representatives, 


our 


and its representative 
leaders. 

Second: There are the declarations 
of trade, expressed and 
implied through a multi- 
tude of transactions and 


a multitude of voices, oral 
and printed, in our deal- 
ings with the 
world. 

There are the expressions of 


“outside” 


Third: 
feelings arising in a some- 
what confused 
from a 


murmur 
hundred million 
Ameriean hearts that, could 
they be clarified and erys- 
tallized, would advertise 
Americ¢a truly to the “out- 
side” world. There are our 
composite actions toward 
and other 
peoples revealing a queer 
mixture of love and hatred, 


other races 


tolerance and_ prejudice, 
unselfishness and greed, 
that need some great 
crisis or some great leader 
to co-ordinate into one 
certain and elarion note 
of greeting toward the 
“outside” world. 

Fourth: There are our printed 
periodicals, that - Fourth 
Estate—and from their 


contending and conflicting 
editorials editorially 
tinted who. - knows 
what the real message of 
the world 


and 
news, 


America is to 
“outside” ? 
Let us consider these factors in order: 
Our official 
representative, 


Presidential, 
diplomatie—how 
thev advertised Ameriéa? 

Let us begin with Washington, who 
advertised that America 
of entangling alliances. That was when 
American Liberty was in her eradle and 
Washington knew better off 
without any intriguing European doctors 
and nurses who might strangle the child 
or give her a dose of poison. But today, 
with American Liberty grown to matur- 
ity, rich beyond Washington’s prophetic 
dreams, strong beyond her early spon- 


utterances- 
have 


should beware 


she was 


sors’ fondest hopes, able to be a foster 
mother to baby and debutante Liberties 
throughout the world, we still hear 
echoes of Washington’s solicitous eon- 


sideration for that infant, American 
Liberty. Are those echoes true to 
America’s heart and America’s con- 


sciousness of her ability to serve the 
world? 


Benjamin Franklin, the American 
Solomon, genius of the simple life, 
apostle of honest thrift, diplomat, 


scholar—advertised America to the out- 
side world and made America seem to 


(Continued on page 55) 
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5) Fred Fone Hi 


N account of its name alone The 

Juniper Savings Bank and Trust 
Company sprang into popularity the 
first day its doors swung open. It is 
a name which ought not to be affixed 
to any*counting house, and it is cer- 
tainly one to awaken anyone with a 
sleeping suspicion. But in Ferndale 
village either Juniper or Juniper Creek 
is more than a name; it is a mirage. 
Like a herring ladle, it has been handed 
down in the history of the village. <A 
family there is without rank that can 
not point to some Civil War uncle who 
panned gold in Juniper Creek in ante- 
bellum, bellum or post-bellum days. No 
wonder The Juniper Creek Savings 
Bank and Trust Company eaught the 
publie faney; part of its name was a 
village heirloom. 

But there was another bank in the 
village. The First National Bank of 
Ferndale had begun business so far 
in the past the ante-bellum uncles of 
the present-day best families were 
actually oceupied in taking gold from 


Juniper Creek when the bank first 
opened. After several generations of 
eashiers the First National was at the 
present time run by John Hinkley 
Atwood. He was not a native, nor a 
relative of any of the ante or post- 


bellum natives. Ten vears before, he 
had stranded in Ferndale village with 
a medicine show. But by close atten- 
tion to business he had won confidence 
and had worked up to the eashiership 
of the First National. Moreover, he 
had managed either by the wisdom of 
a university degree obtained in Mon- 
treal—a thing of which he never spoke 
—or by the aid of a maiden rotation 
chart, if such it ean be ealled, to stay 
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ayers 


single. And this is not saying a little 
in Ferndale village where matrimonial 


competition is so open a male citizen 


cannot depart from a funeral unat- 
tended. 
Perhaps because of this enforced 


watchfulness John was the first to 
become alarmed. There was not enough 
business for two banks to live in Fern- 
dale village. Already the deposits of 
the First National had shrunk almost 
in the same ratio that those in the 
Juniper Trust had increased. Some- 
thing—John Hinkley Atwood did not 
know what—but something with the 
ear splintering voice of a screech owl 
would have to be flushed in the banking 
pastures of Ferndale village if the First 
National hoped to keep its ears flapping 
at the head of the pack. 

In a rather uneanny way the air of the 
village became charged with this feel- 
ing. The eves of the citizens turned 
half in half in expectancy 
to John Hinkley Atwood. John felt 
this. In ten vears he had gone from 
twenty-five to thirty-five, 
to brown mixed with grey. 
is an age when something or 
expected of ‘one. felt this, too. 
Something meant supremacy over the 
Juniper Trust despite the free advertis- 
ing of its glorious name; nothing meant 
—well, it would mean someone would 
fill his place, someone with more shrewd- 
ness than he possessed, for the owners 


curiosity, 


from brown 
Thirty-five 
nothing is 
John 


of the First National would not lay 
down without a fight. 
The usual advertising methods had 


failed. For two months John had been 
hunting for something which would hit 
Ferndale village with a erash. But the 
right thing seemed never to strike fire 









Sf \ 


in his mind. That the hand of a chorus 
girl was to do this now sounds trite 
as set forth in print. And had John 
Hinkley Atwood been aware of it some 
thing akin to fear would have filled him. 
And yet, it could not have been far 
from the exact instant of which these 
lines bear record that in a Montreal 
drawing room a paper passed hands 
which was of much importance first to 
John and later to The Juniper Savings 
Bank and Trust Company. 

The paper was a route list. It was 
passed across a table by Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson who after her marriage had 
continued at times her life on the stage. , 
Her husband, Douglas Robinson, lean 
and Seoteh in length of limb, drew 
the paper toward him and studied his 
way down a list of New England towns 
where his wife 
musical show. Suddenly his 
lifted at sight of one name. He 
abruptly laid down a brier pipe. 


would appear in a 
evebrows 


“Ferndale, Vermont,” he read out 
loud, lowering the paper in deep} 
thought. “Look out for Ferndale, Ver- 
mont, Louise; John Atwood _ lives 
there.” 

Mrs. Robinson laid down a book and 


lifted a pair of brown eyes. 

“John Atwood?” she asked. ‘ 

“Yes, John Hinkley Atwood, he wes | 
my pal at the University here in Mon : 
treal. TI owe him a little money— 
hundred dollars. He is working in 8 
bank there. If it were not for refresh 
ing his mind about the debt, T would 
urge vou to eall on him. T seem never 
to have a hundred dollars to spare | 
It takes time for a commercial artist 
like myself to get known, Louise. Anv- | 


how, I remember his saying Ferndale © 
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If through ae- 
cident you should meet him, don’t above 


is a very small town. 


all things refresh his mind about the 
name of Robinson.” 

Mrs. Robinson went back to her book, 
read the same page twice, and laid the 
book down again. She smiled to her- 
self. Was John Atwood a_ bachelor, 
a smug bachelor in a small bank?» Mrs. 
Robinson did not annoy her husband 
with such a question. But Douglas 
Robinson had left much to the imagina- 
tion. 

Perhaps you can faney Mrs. Robin- 
son’s surprise three weeks later when 
as Miss Fern Fargo of the stage, she, 
with the rest of the theatrical company 
she was playing with, became stranded 
in Ferndale, Vermont, with no more 
warning than the dying yelp of a trom- 
hone. Miss Fern, alias Mrs. Robinson, 
was rather pleased over the matter in 
one respect, for now she had a real 
calling on John Atwood 
in the matter of having 
funds telegraphed her. What would 
John Atwood do when lit up under 
the soft glow of a chorus girl’s eve? 

It was on a Wednesday morning after 
the show’s last effort. that Miss Fern 
Fargo, alias Mrs. Robinson, stepped 
into the First National Bank of Fern- 
dale and laid a dainty, ringless hand— 
the left one—on the edge of the paying 
wicket. 

From behind a roll-top desk a pair of 
blue eves looked at Mrs. Robinson. 
Both the eves and the desk belonged 
to John Hinkley Atwood. John rec- 
ognized the brown eyes beyond the 
paying wicket as those belonging to 
one of the leading girls in the show the 
night before. He arose and stepped 
forward. 

“‘T am with the show—or, rather, I 
was with the show,” rippled through the 
grille of the wicket. 

John bowed. “I un- 
derstand the show has 
dishanded. A 
with such talent as von 
possess deserves to live.” / \ 

Miss Fern, alias Mrs. / |< 
Robinson, gave 


excuse for 
at his bank 


show 


John a cream- ews iN 
like look of tii <a Ni 
propriety. “T aH \ L 

would like to ay SS SS. 
see Mr. At- 





Tk 


wood—Mr. John 


Atwood, if I may.” 

“T am John Atwood,” acknowledged 
John brightly. 

“T learned your name at the hotel,” 
explained Miss Fern. “I called to see 
about having money telegraphed—I— 
well, you see, I haven’t enough money to 
get home. I have friends in Montreal.” 

“Please come in and make yoyprself 
comfortable,’ urged John, stepping 
over and opening a door in the counter. 

With Miss Fern sitting beside his 
desk Jolin explained the 
turns of telegraphing money. 

“Oh! what a lot of bother!” she ex- 
claimed. 

John tried to take his eves from Miss 
Fern, and couldn’t. She didn’t look 
penniless. “ She looked like a million 
dollars. 

“It might be I could find some work 
here in the bank, recording items in 
books and the like. That would enable 
you to be in funds again.” And John’s 
memory ran back ten years to a day 
when he had stranded in Ferndale 
village with a medicine show. 

“Oh, could vou? How 
vou pay me?” 

“Why, I might be able to pay you $25 
for a week.” 

“Twenty-five dollars! The idea! I 
never work for less than a hundred a 
week.” 

John bowed. 
suddenly Miss 
with startled 


twists and 


much would 


And then suddenly, so 
Fern looked. at 
eves, sat 


John 


he up in his 


ye 
‘ C(t aE 
Whe a 


PM 
\ 


Hi) 
L 


know!”’ 


chair. John was examining Miss Fern; 
her perfect color, her daintily formed 
lips, her shapely eyebrows and the soft 
wave of her brown hair. Without a 
word he jumped to his feet, went to the 
window and = stood in thought. 
Almost the street was The 
Juniper Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. He hardly saw it,- but he was in 
grim thought about 
Softly he 
beside Miss 
hundred 
softly. 
work. 


deep 


across 


it, nevertheless. 
back and sat 
Fern. “I will give vou a 
dollars week,” he said 
“But it won’t be regular bank 
You understand women 
make up. None of the women of Fern- 
dale village know how. This bank will 
hire you to show them. We ean fix up 
a little beauty parlor here. It will be 
free advertising service—an advertising 
scheme.’ 

Miss Fern looked at John in blank 
astonishment for a second, then her face 
softened with “Tf you could 
pay me for a week in advanee, I believe 
I’d try it,” she said. 

“Certainly! One 
claimed John eagerly. 

He made a fast trip to the money 
drawer, and when he returned he placed 
$100 in Miss Fern’s perfect right hand, 
and, handing her pencil, requested her 
to sign a receipt. 

Miss Fern pencilled the name, Fern 
Fargo, on the receipt, and dropped the 
money and the pencil in her bag. 

(Continued on 49) 
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**Never—never—not since I was born to die—he must never 
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MAKING A BANK MERGER 
EASY FOR MR. DEPOSITOR 


Two Elyria, Ohio banks consolidated 
without loss of business by familiariz- 
ing tellers with accounts of both banks 


By S. P. IRVIN 


C LAIRE BRIGGS a while ago drew 
a eartoon that showed a depositor 
parked before the teller’s window, 
trying to look unconcerned while the 
teller turned his check over and over 
and peered at him suspiciously to deter- 
mine whether or not he really had an 
account in that bank. 

“That guiltiest feeling,” Briggs called 
it. And he was right. It’s an unusual 
man who doesn’t feel disconcerted 
under the ordeal of identifying himself 
to a strange cashier. 

That bland question: “Do vou have 
an account Mr. Jones?” has 
wrecked an untold amount of bank good 
will, Mr. know that his 
account is not large enough to excite 
comment among the bank officials. But, 
by George, he is a depositor, and if 
tellers can’t remember that fact 
he’s likely to think that probably he’s 
trving to do business with too large 
an institution. Maybe he’d better take 
his money some place they'll 
appreciate it! 


here, 


Jones may 


those 


where 


All of the above was running through 
the mind of Arthur B. Taylor, president 
of the Lorain County and 
Trust Company, of Elyria, Ohio, when 
last found himself en- 
trusted with the diffieult task of merg- 
ing into his institution the First Na- 
tional Bank of Elyria, one of the oldest 
National banks in Ohio. 

Although almost any good bank ex- 
ecutive can handle the actual physical 
details of a merger, ‘the difficult problem 
is to handle it without losing customers. 

The First National customers were 
used to First National methods. Tellers 
and officials of the First National knew 
them; they knew the tellers and officials. 
Some of them went out of their way 
to do business there. 


Savings 


December he 


Now their business was to be auto- 
matically transferred to the Lorain 
County Trust and Savings. It meant 
a bigger bank, strange officials, a lot of 
personal inconvenience. Other banks 
had asked for their accounts—perhaps 
now would be a good time to make a 
change. 

Mr. Taylor knows enough about bank 
depositors to anticipate all these 
thoughts of the good citizens of Elyria. 
His defense was a strong attack—right 
at the heart of the problem of holding 
customers. 


His first step, as soon as the merger 
was sanctioned by the stockholders, was 
to transfer the staffs of both banks. 
The tellers of the First National were 
quietly slipped into the cages of the 
tellers of the Lorian County Savings 
and Trust Company. 

Bill Jones, stepping in to draw a 
check for some pocket money, found a 
new face in the old cage, but no change 
in the old familiar courteous service. 
Probably an officer gave him a cheery 
greeting as he went out. Thus, both 
bank staffs came to Bill as a 
valued customer. 

That was Mr. Tavlor’s first move and 
well that without the 
least inconvenience to their customers, 
the staffs of both the banks 
know nearly every live customer on the 
books of either institution. 


know 


it sueceeded so 


came to 


The next problem to be confronted 
with the books. It had been the 
the old First National to 
have ready on the first of the month 
statements on checking accounts only 


was 
eustom of 


for customers who had previously re- 
quested them. Customers not having 
their names on the “statement requested” 
list usually had to wait ten minutes or 
more for their reports. On savings ae- 
counts, First National had 
stood in line and waited at the window 
while the interest added. That 
also always meant a ten minute delay. 


customers 
was 


Both of those situations pointed the 
way to an immediate opportunity for 
Mr. Taylor. He decided that on January 
2nd, 1923, the Lorian County Savings 
and Trust Company would be equipped 
to hand each one of the old First Na- 
tional customers a new pass book with 
the balance of December 30, 1922 
carried forward and the January Ist, 
1923 interest added. This naturally 
called for a great deal of preparatory 
work in making up new ledger, signa- 
ture and index cards, as well as new 
pass books. 

Work on this was begun at once, 
with the result that new records had 
been made and before the date of the 
official merger, January 2nd, it only 
remainded to throw the figures and 
books together. This was done on New 
Year’s morning. 

On the morning of January 2nd the 
doors of the newly merged bank were 
officially thrown open, and right from 


the first jump, the results of yy, 
Taylor’s preparatory planning becam, 
evident. 

First National customers began 
drift in, wondering if this new arrange. 
ment would prove convenient. ’ 

What! They’d seen these tellers 
before! Sure. They’d been over 4 
the First National a few weeks ago, 
And bang, a new pass book was handed 
out before you hardly had time to as 
for it. Balance all correct—interes § 
added up and everything! Then befor | 
they knew it, a smiling teller would }y | 
introducing them to a vice-president or | 
Mr. Taylor himself and a lot of friendly 
talk would follow. This was not had 
at all. 


The same thing oecurred with the de 
positors of the Lorain County Savings 
and Trust Company. They'd been 
wondering whether the new merger 
wouldn’t get things pretty well mixed | 
up. Whatever their thoughts were, | 
they had hardly a chance to form them, 
for like the First National group they 
were greeted by familiar tellers, wel- 
comed by familiar officials, introduced 
to new executives—in general made to 
feel the old bank was even more efficient | 
and friendly than before. i 


Woes 





CNS Eye 





e 


Instead of dissatisfaction and delays 
that usually accompany bank mergers, 
the day passed without a single con- 
plaint. Mr. Depositor had east his vote 
and voted the merger good. 

“The suecess of a merger as I see it,” 
declared Mr. Taylor, “is dependent 
primarily upon preparedness—prepar- 
edness of organization and_prepared- 
ness of records. 


“Because our organization did a lot 
of intelligent work on records before 
the time of consolidation, everything 
was in tip-top shape when the change | 
was finally officially made. Because 
our tellers and executives were familiar | 
with all accounts of both banks there 
wasn’t the delay in service which ou 
customers actually expected. 

“And because our customers found 
our service better than ever begbr, | 
when it would naturally be expected to 
be at least temporarily worse, they did 
a lot of talking about it —and their | 
favorable comment brought new ¢i* 
tomers who otherwise would have beet 
hard to get. 


ORIEN ITS 


“Our whole plans were based on cot § 
venience to our depositors, and our de 
positors certainly showed they appre 
ciated it. If every bank merger Wa 
put through on that basis, I think | 
mergers might actually be considered 4 
good way to secure business instead 
of a good way to lose it.” 





Plans are being drawn for a bank 
building for the Bank of Europe; New 
York City. It will be a two story J 
structure. & 
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OU may have the experience of 
many other banks: twice a year 
confusion reigns in the savings depart- 
ment while interest is figured; refer- 
ence and bookkeeping are delayed; 
waiting on depositors is slowed up. 
It isn’t necessary. We have de- 
vised a Baker-Vawter system for it 
that simplifies the process; the with- 


drawal clerk or bookkeeper gets his 
information quickly; posting, proving, 
and other routine are not interfered 
with; depositors are not delayed; the 
whole savings department is more 
efficient. 

It doesn’t cost you anything to 
know about it; we'll be glad to dem- 
onstrate it to you. 


1 our 


**Ease of handling —feeling of security’’ 
found 
ve Fletcher Savings & Trust Company, Indianapolis, writes us: 
ed to § “We have never had such satisfaction in handling our savings accounts 
v did § as with the system you installed. At interest-figuring time, the fact 
“their | that each ledger represents a complete unit and is the most practical 
thetr container we have ever used — greatly facilitates the task. 


ied “We feel that any change from your system would mean a sacrifice of 


het that feeling of permanence and security and ease of handling which 
we now enjoy.” 
| cOn- & 


rie BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


ppre 
was Attach to your Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


think | letterhead and mail General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 

red a Our products are sold 

stead Baker-Vawter Company, and service rendered 

Benton Harbor, Mich. through our own 

Send me your booklet, “The ; organization in 55 
Savings Department.” ; principal cities — not 

bank through retail stores. 

New & ins ticeceatnnins 

story F 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our alvertisers 
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FORD ANSWERS CRITICS 
OF PURCHASE PLAN 


The stipulation of the plan which prevents 
withdrawal of deposits will not be carried 
out if it conflicts with bank’s regulations 


By EDSEL FORD 


President of The Ford 


HE Ford Weekly Purchase Plan is 

simply applying the Christmas 
Savings Fund theory to the purchase 
of a Ford ear, truck or tractor; one 
of the real differences between the two 
plans being that through the Christmas 
Savings Fund plan the money is, in 
most instances, saved to buy gifts for 
others, whereas, through the Ford 
Weekly Purchase Plan the money is 
used to buy an automobile for the use 
of the person making the payments 
which naturally offers a very strong in- 
centive to lay aside a small amount 
each week. 


Our purpose in devising the Plan was 
to open the way for millions of wage 
earners and their families in the United 
States to enjoy the benefits and advan- 
tages of automobile ownership and to 
further Henry Ford’s ambition to 
do the greatest amount of good for the 
largest number of people. In other 
words, we want to make it easy for a 
class of workers to own an automobile 
who have not been in position to pur- 
chase one on a eash, or on what is 
commonly known as the deferred pavy- 
ment basis. We are sure no one will 
deny that these people are entitled to 
the pleasures and conveniences of an 
automobile to the same extent as are the 
people who now own and operate them. 


Although the plan has only been in 
operation slightly more than two 
months, close to 100,000 people have 
already taken advantage of this means 
of buying a ear, truck or tractor, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. And 
everyone along the line is being bene- 
fited—the customer, the salesman, the 
dealer, the banker and ourselves. 


The solicitation of enrollments by 
over 9,000 dealers and practically 30,- 
000 retail Ford ear, truck and tractor 
salesmen provides invaluable advertis- 
ing and publicity for the banks acting 
as depositories for payments made in 
connection with the Ford Weekly Pur- 
chase Plan. Practically every enroll- 
ment obtained means the opening of 
a new account for the bank, as _ it 
provides in almost every ease a contact 
with individuals unknown to the bank 
in the past. Aside from this, the plan 
offers a new field of loans to worthy 
customers, coupled with the possibility 
of the bank developing a deferred pay- 


Motor Company, Detroit 


ment department whereby, instead of 
PAYING the savings rate of interest 
to the customer purchasing under this 
plan, the bank would be RECEIVING 
the loan rate of interest from him. 


A well-known New York financial 
newspaper recently wrote as follows: 


‘*The Merchants National Bank of Port 
Arthur, Texas, writes that although it 
was approached by Ford dealers to join 
in the countrywide plan of bank advertis- 
ing for deposits of $5 and upwards’’ for 
the purpose of enabling people to save for 
a Ford ear, the directors turned down the 
proposition on the grounds that the plan 
was inconsistent with the policy of thrift, 
that it might detract from the value of 
savings for the purchase of a home, or 
some more worthy object, and that the 
Christmas Savings Club which the bank 
had been successfully running for several 
years, had more to recommend it. These 
objections were submitted to a bank which 
participated in the advertising plan for 
its opinion. 

‘*We cannot subscribe,’’ was the reply, 
‘‘to the inference that saving for the 
purchase of a Ford Car is something 
wrong or unsound. No one ean deny that 
the Ford ear has contributed greatly to 
the country’s development. It appeals 
particularly to the man of small means 
and the artisan, and its possession con- 
tributes no less to his health than to his 
business advantage. The possession of a 
ear is second to that of owning a hore 
and helps to bring into closer contact the 
rural and urban communities. If any 
comparison is to be made between the 
‘saving for a Ford’ plan and_ the 
Christmas Club idea, we favor the former 
as the latter, in our judgment, is some- 
times an inducement to unnecessary 
spending and extravagance. We much 
prefer to help our customers to finance a 


necessity.’’ 

The principal objection raised by a 
few banks who have refused to act as 
depositories is that some of the stipula- 
tions on the Purchase Plan card, par- 
ticularly the withdrawal and interest 
provisions, conflict with regular bank 
rules.. These provisions were incorpor- 
ated in the Plan for the effect it would 
have in preventing people who might 
not be interested in purchasing a Ford 
ear, truck or tractor from enrolling, 
but it is not the intention that any state 
banking laws be violated or that the 
operation of the plan will conflict in 
any way with the established rules of 
any bank; in fact, we have suggested 
in a number of instances the use of a 
stamp reading as follows, to be in- 
serted on the lower portion of the ecard: 


“IT agree to be governed by the bank's 
regular rules if they conflict with any 
of the above stipulations.” 


It is clear from the above that the 
weekly payments made by the custome 
are deposited in the bank to the credit 
of the customer, the dealer simply 
making the deposits for the customer, 
who ean, if he so desires, withdray 
his money at any time he sees fit and 
for any purpose, the withdrawal py. 
visions on the purchase eard being in. 
corporated, as previously stated, simply 
to offset the possibility of having dis. | 
interested persons enroll in the Plan, 


rae 


With respect to the Ford Weekly | 
Purehase Plan as compared to any 
regular savings account; it is true that 
a savings account can be opened in 
any bank having a savings department 
and the money thus accumulated used 
to purchase any make of automobile, 
but why haven’t the class of people 
whom we intend to reach and are reach- | 
ing through the Ford Weekly Purchase | 
Plan taken advantage of a savings ae- 


orate 


count and previously purchased an 
automobile? Whatever the reason 
might be, the fact remains that the 


majority of them have not; but through | 
the Ford Weekly Purchase Plan there 
is a real ineentive for this class of 
people to lay aside a small amount 
each week for the purchase of an auto- 
mobile for their use. Moreover, 
after the car has been purchased, the 
customer will be so imbued with the 
idea and habit of thrift that he wil | 
find it easy to systematically lay aside & 
small amounts to purchase any com- F 
modity, or to apply toward the pur- 
chase of a home, if he does not already 
own one. 


own 


Considering the fact that many 
people who will take advantage of the 
Plan are now housed in cramped 
quarters, such as apartment houses, 
tenements, ete., in the congested districts, 
such purchasers and their families wil 
receive real happiness through the 
operation of a Ford ear. It will enable 
many of such families, for example, 
to move to the suburban districts where | 
rents are usually cheaper and where | 
the family can really enjoy the gifts of | 
nature. Then too, the savings of street- 
ear or railway transportation, cheaper 
rent, ete., will in many eases more than 
cover the ecar’s maintenance, particularly 
in view of the fact that the maintenance 
of a Ford ear is the lowest of any ¢ar 
available, over 50 percent of the parts 
for example selling at less than 10 cents 
each. 


The Plan is simple in its operation, 2 
is economically sound in every respect & 
and we feel confident that as it becomes 
more familiar to the public a larger 
proportion of future Ford cars and 
trueks will be sold through the Ford 
Weekly Purchase Plan. 
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Ready. 
for the Nation 


{Tuesday Morning, September 4th} 
e 


The first real, tangible merchandising 1dea and 
plan ever developed and perfected for the banker 


| HIS is a complete new method and system for the 
Dae growth and earning power of your savings 
department and the immediate establishment of your 
bank as the outstanding institution in your community. 


It is a masterful, practical expression of the desire and 
hope every progressive banker has had that some day a 
way would be found to sell his bank’s service to the people 
in a form as visible and tangible and as eagerly sought 
for by the public as a necessary article of merchandise. 


In that form, we present our new 1924 advertising and 
business-building campaign. It is of such vital importance 
that all decisions on 1924-25 plans should be deferred 
until you see for yourself the sound, practical bank- 
ing sense and the tremendous sweep of this new idea. 


cAppointments are being made now 
for our consulting specialists 


GRAVES SERVICE 


WM. ELLIOTT GRAVES - Financial Publicity 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ders will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our aivertisers 
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FOREMAN NATIONAL BANK AND FOREMAN TRUST 
AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, OPENED 





Officers of The Foreman National Bank and The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, formerly The Foreman Bros. Banking Co. 


Left to 


right, George N. Neise, vice-president, Oscar G. Foreman, chairman of the board, Alfred K. Foreman, vice-president, Gerhard Foreman, vice- 


president, and Harold E. Foreman, president. 


An event of importance to banks in 
the United States as a whole and 
throughout the mid-west in particular 
occurred on July 2, when the Foreman 
National Bank and the Foreman Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago opened 
their doors for business. 

These institutions succeed to the bus- 
iness of Brothers Banking 
Co., which was organized in 1862 and 
which was incorporated as a state bank 
in 1897. The two new banks will have 
a capital, surplus and undivided profits 
exceeding six million dollars. 

The move of organizing the National 
Bank and the Trust and Savings Bank 
was made by the officers of the Fore- 
man Brothers Banking Company, in 
order to provide greater facilities for 
service, and to be able to do more for 
clients than under the former organiza- 
tion. The fact that the deposits of this 
progressive bank on December 29, 1922 
were five million dollars more than a 
vear ago indicates that rapid expan- 
sion necessitated the change in organ- 
ization. This large inerease in a single 
vear is typieal of the bank’s growth. 

Although several new officers have 
been appointed with the formation of 
these two new banks, the controlling 


Foreman 


officers of the banks were drawn from 
the staff of the Foreman Brothers 
Banking Company. An important fact 
is that Robert B. Whiting has been 
appointed bond officer for the Foreman 


Trust & Savings Bank, because this 
marks the entrance of the Foreman 


organization into the bond sales field 
G. A. West who 
has been connected with the State Bank 
of Iowa has joined the Foreman Na- 
tional Bank as assistant eashier. The 
other officers of the national bank are: 
chairman of the board, Osear G. Fore- 
man; president, Harold E. Foreman; 
vice presidents, George N. Neise, Alfred 
K. Foreman, Gerhard Foreman, Wil- 
liam J. Fieckinger, Charles A. Burns and 


on an extensive seale. 


John Terborgh; cashier, Andrew F. 
Moeller; assistant cashiers, Edwin G. 


Foreman, Jr., Max J. Thies, Frank B. 
Woltz, J. E. Sullivan, James S. Rodie; 
secretary, James S. Hemingway; 
sistant secretary, Edwin G. 
auditor, John H. Bartelme. 
The officers of the Foreman Trust 
and Savings Bank consist of chairman 
of the board, Osear G. Foreman; pres- 
ident, Harold E. Foreman; 


as- 


Neise; 


vice pres- 


idents, George N. Neise, Alfred K. 
‘Foreman, Gerhard Foreman; cashier, 


Edwin G. 
James A. 


Foreman, Jr.; secretary, 
assistant see- 
bond _ officer, 


officer, Neil 


Hemingway; 
retary, Harry Krauspe; 
Robert B. Whiting; trust 
J. Shannon. 

The opening of the building to the 
publie on July 3rd was conducted with 
that made every 
interested in the 


a welcoming spirit 
visitor feel 
success of the new organization. 


keenly 


banking rooms were packed with flowers 
and thronged with people throughout 
the day. Analysis of the condition of 


the two banks after the first day's bus- > 


iness showed a total of more than $60, 
000,000 in deposits and almost $50; 
000,000 in and discounts. 
figures also showed that a new record 
had been established for the volume of 
new business gained in a single day. 


loans 


Thus it is in a successful manner that 
the new organizations, the Foreman Na- 
tional Bank and the Foreman Trust 
and Savings Bank are entering up 
their career. The banking achievemeni 
which the officers of the organization 
have built up through their conserv- 
ative policy and absolute _ integrity 
bids fair to continue to inerease through 
the same method of square dealing and 
friendliness shown in the past. 


The § 
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MEETING THE GROWING NEEDS OF THE GREAT MIDDLE WEST 












_ Resources Ample for 


the Exceptional Requirement 


HE three banks which have united to form the Illinois 
Merchants Banks have for many years paid more than ordi- 
nary attention to the development of their services to banks. 


. 


Today, their combined resources and facilities offer special 
advantages which appeal strongly to bankers. Capital and 
surplus amounting to $45,000,000 with total resources well 
over $400,000,000 place them in a position to handle success- 
fully the larger transactions—and a fully equipped organi- 
zation of long and wide experience assures service of 
exceptional quality even under emergency conditions. 





Our officers will be glad to discuss these matters with 
you— either in Chicago or in your own city. 









CAPITAL AND SURPLUS - FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
ae 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 


Clark and Jackson Streets 


THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
Bank Building remains at its present location 


La Salle and Adams Streets 









CHICAGO 
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ATRPLANES AS A SPEED SERVICE 
TO BANKING 


By JOHN G. LONSDALE 


President, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis 





This airplane, 
piloted by Lieuts. 
J. A. MacReady 
and O. G. Kelley, 
recently flew 
across the conti- 
nent without a 
stop in less than 
28 hours. The ad- 
vantages to bank- 
ing of such speed 
are discussed in 
this article. 


HEN those who know predict that 
man will move through space as 
fast as 250 to 300 miles an hour at the 


International Air Races in St. Louis, 
October 1, 2, and 3, and when the 


fastest train or reliable auto service is 
around less than a third of this time, 
the place of the airplane as a time- 
saver stands out preeminently. 

Banks deal more properly in credits 
than money. Efficient, constant and 
judicial employment of the funds of 
the depositors gauge the volume and 
the earning capacities of our banks. 
Time, therefore, to the banker is money. 
In fact, time is really the element, and 
not specifically credit or money, that 
banks deal in. The possibility of saving 
or eliminating the time delays is of 
immediate interest to those responsible 
for our financial life. One of the bank- 
er’s biggest problems is the amount of 
his cash and sight exchange items, the 
status and earning powers of which are 
neither uniform nor certain. 

Moving San Francisco eastward to 
where Chicago now is located—which is 
what happened in transportation hours 
when the 27 hours transcontinental 
flight was made—obviously has a bear- 




















ing on the transportation of 
tangible credits, or, rather, the 
exchange of funds by customers’ 
check. Reducing the most 
distant points within the nation 
trom four and five-day points 
to a minimum of two days ought 
to prove a money-saving pro- 
cedure. Let us see! 

The time during which eus- 
tomers’ checks are outstanding 


between banks for collection 
is commonly ealled “float.” 
As long as a country bank check 


remains in “float,” someone—exactly 
who is sometimes a much mooted ques- 
tion—must pay interest on the amount. 
It is not money until collected. 

At first glance, it would seem obvious 
that reduction of the transit time would 
effect an interest-saving which, in a 
national total, would be enormous. 

The fact is, however, that in speeding 
up the actual transaction of exchange, 
you correspondingly decrease the amount 
of money on deposit where the volume 
of trade is equal. Seemingly, then, the 
speed-up would work to the advantage 
of the section or community with the 
greatest trade volume. A review, how- 
ever, of the gold settlement fund—the 
basis upon which the Federal Reserve 
equalizes trade balances—shows that 
the advantage of trade is_ pretty 
equally distributed over the United 
States. From a dollar and cents stand- 
point, then, this most obvious reason 
for greater dispatch is minimized. 

Just to show the volume of business 
that would be involved from St. Louis 
alone, that would be at least speeded 
up, C. C. Attebery of St. Louis Federal 
Reserve Bank has gathered some in- 
teresting figures. 


The average daily amount forwardg 
from St. Louis over a given week yy, 
as follows: 


Boston 


ae iiile suse ieae aie Reena * 261,000; 
a eee 2,630,000, 
OREGNOOER, 66:5 o: 0 scree ees 305,000; 
CUVEE, ov oe ences cise sce 170,000) 
re 188,000, 
NN ioc ea etek et cg 145,000; 
NGw GOriOhMs ... 6255. es 367,000, 
9 ee eae 204,000; 
Minneapolis & St. Paul 130,000.) 
I os ain oi ae Seco 350,000.) | 


Anyone ean easily visualize the aj! 
vantages to be gained by the communit 
first to transport its exchange check! 
by air. 

As an indication of the freightay, 
involved, and the fact that in volume} 
the loss to the rail carriers would 
negligible, the amounts named in th 
first table would weigh as follows: 


IMM So ere ilereicig tae teat sok 2 Ib. 106 
Se RSI er os 515\n) Shera e lass 13 Ib. 
PRUOGOEOIO 65.5 sees ess 3 1b. 80 
RTOONME  5 5 oui a3 cis viv coo 3 lb. 70 
POMRNIEE, x oo 5: cere: ores Sane 2 Ib. 13 0 
WENNUIEE in. 55 ciclo siceieins 2 Ib. 
INOW ORIOANG 2 ck sccicnss 6 Ib. 9% 
NURI oe .6: oy pian'a yo erecerocerh-orers 1 
Minneapolis & St. Paul .. 5 Ib. 
NINO ara wasisiwindo wees ncicle 9 Ib. 
On a basis of 6 percent on the volum 
shown above, airplane transportatio 


in saving on the average of one day t 
all points named would mean an eco} 
omy of nearly $800 a day in interet} 
A saving, however, that would not kj 
fully realized on when all points bega/ 
using planes. : 

Now, as to the charges to be mac} 
under which aerial service with thi 
volume of business ean be _ profitably) 
done, and whether the rate for carr! 
ing would be great enough to outweig! 
the advantages gained is undetermi 
able with data at hand. However, ot 
firm of aviation engineers, I understant 
is making a survey of the volume av 
believes the establishment of such : 
service is feasible upon a_reasonabl 
cost basis. 

Whether the aerial service should 
a Federal Reserve function is subje 
to discussion. Many favor the ind 
vidual bank assuring the volume, dit 
patched through the central agency 0 
the Reserve Bank. This detail is e} 
tirely parenthetical to the utilizatio:! 
of this faster means for transportatio 
of exchange items. 

So far, the seemingly readily apparel! 
gains from the more modern air car 
rier are partially reduced or eliminate 
upon analysis. One city using ait 
planes would reap a decided finance) 
gain in the time saved, but no ob 
could so monopolize the situation ont) 
the departure was inaugurated. Trp 
saving in interest days would a§ 
accrue advantageously if 
ances were not so evenly distributey 
and the quicker disposal of interest if 
not correspondingly decrease bank ¢/ 
posits. 
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What, then, are the premises for con- 
sidering the airplane’s use for banks? 
First, because it is a proven modern 
carrier. Charlie Sehwab says, “Our 
children will fly’—and so they will, and 
we do not want banks to be the last 
in this vision. Aviation, therefore, is 
an economic factor to be developed not 
only through the resources of banks, 
but with their help where applicable. 

In this business congestion set up and 
added to daily by man’s ingenuity, the 
greatest avenue for development lies 
in the dispatch with which business is 
transacted. Air mail represents the 
last word in shortening distance and 
the commercial possibilities of the air 
are only now dimly imagined. Buck- 
ling wings or Mereury to the interest- 


bearing bank mail represents greater | 


business service—the keynote of our 
national progress. Whether the banker 
gains directly or not, the greater effi- 
ciency and turnover it would represent 


to the dealer, the merchant, the bank |; 


eustomer makes it a desirable course 
of development. 

Incidentally, and purely so, to the 
last paramount reason of service of 
greater dispatch is the added stability 


it would lend to the credit fabrie of the | 


country. The time of suspense when 
the payees’ responsibility is being 
established is an accountable factor com- 
mercially. The “float” of bad checks, 
the use of “float” by some to tempo- 
rarily inerease their working capital 
and a hundred and one abuses of the 
“float” system, all dangerous, costly and 
adding to the uncertainty of safe bus- 
iness practices would be reduced, if not 
eliminated, under more expeditious 
methods of air transportation for ex- 
change items. 

In lesser capacities there are many 
banking services where speed is a vital 
element. One morning last summer a 
bank in Illinois ealled and said their 
eashier had gone fishing for a day and 
that they were unable to get the vault 
open for the day’s business. It took 
about an hour and a half by automobile. 
An airplane could have made it in one- 
third the time. 

Commercial aviation, one of the few 
respectable children born of the war, 
is an accomplished fact. Air traffic 
eannot come without landing fields. 

For the sake of our common progress, 
we bankers must think about these 
things. Not only must we know our 
business, but be able to see it as it 
goes—as it grows. Some of our past 
banking progress has been too pon- 
derous, and while none would advocate 
the trivial, banks should be but the 
average reflection of our best business 
minds, and they in all the deliberation 
can see the caravans of the air com- 
meree of tomorrow, borne on the wings 
of the morning, not competitively, but 
¢0-operatively with our national trans- 
Portational facilities. 
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Counsel on Foreign Trade 


In this center of manufacturing and export our 
“Foreign Department” would only partially fulfill 
its purpose if it did not render a full and complete 
service to our fellow bankers. 


Feel free to call upon this outstanding department 
of The Union Trust for counsel on any or all 
matters pertaining to the foreign trade of yourself 
or your customers. 


The UNION TRUSTco. 


Cleveland 


Resources over 260 Millions 
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“PAYROLL BANKING” BRINGS US DAILY 
$300 IN SAVINGS DEPOSITS 


The Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, Columbus. 
Ohio has found a wholehearted response from em- 
ployers and workers to its industrial savings plan 


BY KLINE L. ROBERTS 


Manager, Service Department, Citizens Trust and Savings Bank, Columbus, Ohio 


pres because of the complex 
organization effort which the name 


suggests, industrial savings often has 
been set aside for the numerous cam- 


paigns and promotion methods which 
involved a more limited “set-up” and 
promised quicker returns in new de- 
posits. Our own experience led us to 
industrial savings after we had reached 
the point where the campaigning of 
seven or eight thousand accounts became 
an accomplishment of no great dif- 
ficulty. 

There then came the natural question 
of how to build up such aecounts once 
they were placed on the books, and the 


realization that too mueh effort had 
been spent in securing new _ business 


only to let it go uneared for and un- 
developed. Consequently, in consider- 
ing campaigns for new business, we 
wanted to provide a means of develop- 
ment which would not be as expensive 
as the usual methods. 

Starting from the principle that in 
order to get the most effective results 
it is best to bring about a condition 
which allows the prospect to follow the 
lines of least resistance in doing the 
thing you want done, we came to the 


conclusion that industrial savings de- 
served a most careful investigation. 


Over a period of more than a year we 
collected information on this subject. 
We found that in Worcester, Mass., a 
plan of payroll savings had been in ex- 
istence over a period of vears and was 
proving not only a benefit to the in- 


dividual workers but unusually good 
business for the financial institutions, 


all of which participated in the plan. 
We found, too, that in Cleveland an 
improved method of securing and main- 
taining Industrial Savings had been 
inaugurated by the two largest banks. 
In one instance, the results were care- 
fully observed for a period of two 
vears in over 30 industries, before final 
approval was given the plan an 
integral part of the savings department, 
and then the promotion executives got 
behind it with publicity and action. 
For ourselves, we decided upon the 
term “Payroll Banking,” and carefully 
prepared the foundation of our cam- 
paign by collection data and informa- 
tion and adapted its form to the pur- 
pose in mind. We were fortunate in 


as 





securing the services for field work, of 
two men who had been active in similar 
campaigns in Cleveland and who were 
not only sold on the theory of indus- 
trial savings but were familiar with the 
methods of organizing and _ selling. 

Our first effort to interest the 
employer. We presented the subject to 
him as a new service being offered by 
the bank for the purpose of making it 
easier for the average employe to save 
systematically. We pointed out that 
if our plan increased the savings of the 
individual employe his economic condi- 
tion generally would be improved and 
direct consequence, he and_ his 
family got more out of his pay. 


Was 


as a 


By working out a method of handling 
the industrial savings so that practically 
all the detail was taken care of within 
the bank organization, the work which 
the emplover was required to do became 
very slight. 

We then interviewed and sold the 
cashier or pay-master and other admin- 
istrative officers on the idea. This was 
followed up by interviewing the men in 
charge of the workers, including a pre- 
liminary meeting with shop foremen. 
The next step letter the 
bank to the individual worker, briefly 
explaining the introduction of the new 
service as follows: 


was a from 


To the Members 
Organization 

Most of us want to save money. 
But somehow or other we just neglect 
to start or, having started, we fail 
to keep it up, and as a consequence 
we find it hard to get anywhere finan- 
cially. 

Saving money regularly is made 
easy by your Payroll Banking Service. 
This institution offers you a_ plan 
whereby the bank is brought to you, 
so far as deposits to your savings 
account are concerned, and has been 
promised the necessary co-operation 
of your employer. 

Any amount in even dollars that 
you desire to save each payday may 
be deposited to your account direct 
from your Company’s payroll. If 
you want money for the first payment 
on a home, for next Christmas, for a 
vacation next year, to meet taxes, 
insurance or for any other purpose, 
here is the plan which makes it pos- 
sible for you to accumulate it with- 
out inconvenience and without worry. 
Just a little saved each payday—you 
will be surprised at the result. 

Hundreds are enrolled in this sys- 


of the 





tem today, and they are finding it 


just the plan they have always 
wanted. What it is doing for them it 


will do for you. 

While by this new service we are 
making it unnecessary for you to 
come to the bank to make deposits, 
we are always glad to see our cus. 
tomers. We have no formality here 
and we are all interested in your 
success. More than 50,000 people in 
Columbus are now using the facilities 
of this progressive institution. 

Whether you begin your Payroll 
Savings with $1.00, $2.00 or $10.00, 
we shall regard you as a_ valued 
wember of the Citizens Bank family, 
A glance at the enclosed folder will 
give you a more complete idea of 
how the plan works. Our represent: 
atives will call upon you individually 
in the near future. ‘ 

Cordially yours, 
President. 


This was followed up by personal 
solicitation within the shop or office 
To the individual the subject was pre 


sented in a general way as a new service & 
offered by the bank to save the time? 
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of the employes and in effect meant) 
that we were “taking the bank to them.” 


We 


dwelt 


on such commonplace er: | 


periences as a man being paid Saturday | 


at noon when the banks were closed, ani | 
then being compelled to carry his par | 


in currency until Monday, Tuesday or ° 


even later when it might be possible for 
him or some member of his family ti 
get time for a visit to the bank to make 
the deposit. 

Instead of an 
such as is employed in several othe 
places, we used a “request” card, reat: 
ing as follows: 


To My Employer: 

Please arrange to deposit for me in 
my savings account in The Citizens 
Trust & Savings Bank...... Office, 
every payday until otherwise re 
quested by me in writing, the sum of 
ee , paying me the balance as 


The above request is made with the 
understanding that 

1. Credits as provided are to be 
made in my own account and in my 
own name. A 
2. I ean withdraw money from t 
any time I wish, subject to the regular 
savings bank rules. 4 
3. I may make additional deposits 
whenever I wish, or make the amount 
of my regular payroll deposits large? 
any time I choose. 


“authorization” carl | 


ed 


i 
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Announcement 


We desire to announce that the U. S. Patent Office 
on June I2, 1923, granted us reissue Letters Patent 
No. 15624. 


This patent covers the Bank Screen Reflector which 
we originated and we intend to use all means possible 
to prevent encroachment upon the rights thus granted 


us by the United States Government. 


be prosecuted. 


24th Street at 10th Avenue 
New York City 


Infringers will 


.P FRINK, Inc. 
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4. My money, which you deposit for 
me, will earn 4 percent interest, com- 
pounded semi-annually in accordance 
with the regular interest paying policy 
of the bank. 

5. I am to have my own pass book, 
which will be available to me at any 
time. 


We said to the worker: 
ably have some definite 


“You prob- 


program of 


saving. If not, vou unquestionably 
have wanted to save a stipulated por- 
tio of your salary every payday. We 
realize that it is not easy for vou to 


get to the bank during the time it is 
open and this may have interfered with 
your savings program. To serve your 
convenience, we are bringing the bank 
to you here, so far vour 
deposits are concerned. By 
this request card, you may have any 
amonnt in even dollars deposited direct 
from the payroll to your savings ae- 
count with us and the balance paid to 
you as usual. If vou are getting $40.00 
a week and wish to save $5.00, this 
request card filled out for $5.00 will 
put that much in your savings account 
every week and the $35.00 will be paid 
to you as usual. The savings account 
is standard in every respect. The pass 
book is your own, made out in your 


as savings 


signing 


Name and the money deposited under 


this system is subject to your order, 
precisely as in any regular savings aec- 


fount. It may be withdrawn imme- 


diately after deposit should you wish 
it, but we suggest that you stipulate 
an amount to be deposited which you 
ean get along without, every payday.” 

The launching of our campaign did 
not produce startling results. It 
three before definite 
gress could be seen, and only one or 


was 
weeks any pro- 
two smaller establishments had been put 
into active operation at the end of five 
weeks. We then became extremely 
careful that all details were understood 
both the emplover and 


by employe 


before operations began. As the em- 
plovers were gradually given a full 
understanding of the plan and_ their 


co-operation was secured, the work of 
soliciting the individuals began to tax 
the ability of the erew, consisting of 
seven men in the field. 

On an average, we secured 33's per- 
cent of the employes approached on 
the first visit. The average amount 
written into the request ecard by these 
workers was $2.51 per week. It usually 
happened that the second solicitation 
after four or five paydays had been 
passed, would yield a_ substantial in- 
crease to the number entering into the 
arrangement. 

In order that the purpose and nature 
of the might be understood, 
various pamphlets were issued from 
time to time, of an explanatory and in- 
spirational character. One of these was 


system 


in the form of a questionnaire, con- 
taining questions and answers suggested 
by the experiences of the field men. 

At the present time, our payroll 
banking plan is in operation in 45 in- 
dustries. There are 846 depositors en- 
rolled under the plan, saving a total of 
$2117.00 per week, or $302.43 per bank- 
ing day. Of the industries accepting 
the plan, 50 percent have been non- 
customers of our bank. 

From the banking standppint, 
results have 


the 
interesting. For 
instance, a check-up at the end of seven 
weeks showed increases in the daily bal- 
ances from the initial deposits of from 
350 percent to over 1000 percent. The 
withdrawals are insignificant compared 


been 


to the same elements in a similar number 
of regular accounts. 
psychology, unquestionably, is respon- 
sible for the favorable shown. 
By making deposits automatie—by 
creating a situation which places the 
money in a 


savings Good 


results 


before it 
gets into the pocket of the worker, we 
have made it possible for him to save 
svstematieally, by following the lines of 
least resistance. 

While deposits are made without in- 
convenience or even effort, withdrawals 
require a visit to the bank to fill out 
the usual withdrawal slip. 

John Jones who has been 
for $35.00 per week, decides 


savings aecount 


working 
to save 
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The Broad Dimensions 
of a Great Bank 


wo experience in terms of years and decades, Barclays 
Bank Limited lays more than two centuries on the scales of time. 
Surveying growth of facilities in banking units, this bank checks on the 
map of the British Isles over 1670 branches—with 161 affiliated bank 
offices in Scotland and many on the Continent. Measuring the sheer 
power of resources, Barclays recounts aggregate assets in excess of 
$1,618,000,000—forming one of the largest private reservoirs of credit 
in the world. 


Barctays’ services, tested by time, shaped for efficient use by thor- 
ough practice, and distributed throughout all the principal world mar- 
kets, are offered to American banks. The foreign business of American 
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increased contentment of the individual * 
worker. Bi 
The far-visioned industrial executive fi 
of today need no urging to adopt any fa 
plan which promises to aid in the ¢op. I 
servation of the individual workers tr 
income. A careful study of payrolj | 
banking and its possibilities is sure t) |’ . 
bring the conviction that its prope |  j; 
use will do more to encourage and } “ 
promote such conservation than am | it 
other one element available to the it 
average worker of today. p 
¥ 


THE DISAPPEARING | i 
DISTANCES , 


(Continued from page 15) 
they’re both hounds for business, and i 
sometimes quarrelsome when they’re on 


corporations and individuals is solicited only through co-operation with 


their own home banks. 


CorrESPONDENCE is cordially invited 


December 31, 1922 


Authorized Capital... 


veseseeeses+sBQ7 933 2,000 


Issued and Paid up Capital.... 75,882,773 


Reserve Fund............. 
Total Resources................. 


piascnccncvnsee 49,149,945 


...1,618,098,798 


(Sterling converted at Par) 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Esq., Chairman 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman 


Edmund Henry Parker, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparp Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barctays Bank (Overseas) Limitep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 


also in Algiers. 


Tue Britis Linen Bank: 161 offices in Scotland. 
Tue Unton Banx or Mancuester: 148 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 


Riding of Yorkshire. 


Tue Ancto-Ecyetian Bank, Lrurtep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 


Malta and Khartoum. 


Representative in America—H. Poe Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











$2.00 per week and has filled out a 
request ecard accordingly. In his pay 
envelope thereafter, he receives $33.00 
and a slip showing that $2.00 was de- 
posited to his bank account. John ad- 
justs himself to living on that $33.00 
a week very much the same as he for- 
merly had on $35.00 per week. He 
knows that the $2.00 is not going into 
the purchase of a security or some docu- 
ment which it might be difficult for him 
to eash, and sometimes in order to re- 
assure himself of its availability, he 
will go to the bank and make a small 
withdrawal. Having done this, he is 
content: to let the payroll deposits ae- 
eumulate until an emergeney makes it 


impossible to get along without extra 
eash. As a consequence, in ten weeks 
time he finds that there is $20.00 avail- 
able for a suddenly discovered need, for 
clothing, a minor doctor bill, or some 
other urgent demand. Once this ac- 
cumulation under the payroll savings 
has taken care of an emergency, you 
could not pry him loose from the plan, 
and ordinarily we find that it does not 
take an emergency to make this system 
of saving popular with the average 
wage-earner. 

The effect on the employer of course 
is indirect. There is a steadying in- 
fluence which becomes apparent as the 
effect of cash reserve is reflected in the 
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{ 
the scent, but I reckon if any thin t 
t 


dog ever seriously worried either of ’em 
he’d find out who was who.” 
“But you started on the dangers of } 


_ distance, and some one threw the switch. 


You wound up with a panegyrie on 
two countries which have out-grown 
distance.” 

“T haven’t wound up; I’ve merely been 
interrupted. I was speaking of rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
Canada. All very good. Long may | 
they continue! And they’re the best 
evidence of how nations can live to- 
gether—once they’ve conquered distance! 

“There is one other thing which is 
conquering distance,” Allister con. | 
tinued, “more than we generally give it § 
eredit for. That is finance. In the § 
first place, it is finance, quite as mueb 
as transportation, that has made travel 
possible. The letters of credit or trav- 
eller’s checks in your pockets are s0 
convenient that vou do not stop to think 
of how people managed before the 
banking svstem had made these things 
possible. In those days, before there 
was international finance, the traveller 
had to earry with him goods which 
could be bartered for food and service 
along the route. Fine eloth, precious 
stones, perfumes and spices, being light 
in proportion to their value, were in 
demand for such purposes. If these 
things were not at the traveller’s com- 
mand he had to earry more bulky com- 
modities. For example, the prosperous 
farmer from Nebraska, if he had lived 
in those times, would probably carry 
corn. Some problem, Jones, to carry 


ome 





enough corn to pay your way when you § 


take your annual fishing trip to Algon- 
quin Park!” 

“So vou claim that finance is an i- 
strument of peace,’ Jones commented 
“T thought it was pretty generally con- 
tended that finance is one of the chief 
sauses of war?” 

“Nothing further from the truth! 








Jones, I must look into your sources 0 § 


information. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. Finance is based upol 
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security, and war destroys security. 


But apart from that, international 
fnance has probably been the greatest 
factor in promoting good relations. As 
[ have said, it has enabled people to 
travel, to mix with each other, and to 
get acquainted. It has done more to 
diminate distance than the railways 
have done. In the first place, the rail- 
wavs couldn’t have been built without 
i, And they couldn’t be run without 
i. You don’t often see the banker 
pictured as the angel of Peace, but then 
vou don’t expect the banker to get quite 
justice in this prejudiced world. So 
don’t let any wild ideas... .” 

“Time to go to bed,” Jones inter- 
rupted. “No, I won’t let any wild 
ideas.... Still, it’s interesting to think 
that sunflowers marked the route across 
the United States seventy-five years ago 
this summer. We're getting ahead, and 
diminating Distance as we go!” - 





HOW MUCH WILL YOUR 
MOVIE ADS COST? 


The following data on the cost of 
motion picture advertising was supplied 
by the Commercial Service department 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee. 


The cost per thousand cireulation per 
uit of thirty or forty feet for motion 
picture display in theaters ranges from 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

This is arrived at by taking the seat- 
ing capacity of each theater, multi- 
plying it by the number of shows per 
week, and adding such results for all 
theaters. This total seating is then 
divided by two on the assumption that 
the average attendance will result in 
50 percent of the total capacity being 
filled. Some theaters, of course, are 
filled on an average of less than 50 
pereent, while in others a higher figure 
is obtained. 

This total seating for all shows for 
all theaters is then divided by the 
product of the number of theaters and 
$12, which is the cost per week per unit 
in one theater. Of course, some 
theaters are better patronized and have 
larger seating capacity than others and 
if the showing were made only in those 
theaters, the cost per unit would be 
much greater than $12 per week. How- 
ever, the small and less attended 
theaters are averaged with the large 
ones to determine the average price. 





The First Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, East Canton, Ohio, will remodel 
its bank building to cost $10,000. 


Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
and making an addition to the Shelby 
County Building and Loan Company’s 
hanking room of Sidney, Ohio. It will 
cost $18,000. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business, June 30, 1923 
ASSETS 


Loans and Discounts......... 


U. S. Bonds and Certificates 


Other Bonds and Investments 


Banking House 


sseeeeeee $ 86,564,670.98 
21,202,406.25 

5,530, 374.08 

1,500,000.00 


Customers’ Liability Account of Accep- 


tances ... 


Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer. 
Interest earned... 


Capital Stock 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserved; Taxes, etc. 


Unearned Interest 
Circulation 
Acceptances 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits, viz.:— 
Individuals 
ae 
United States 


4,159,777.77 
32,098, 543.54 
356,535.39 


$151,412, 308.Q1 


$21,704, 436. 16 
541,802.43 

340, 797.50 
4,672, 730.58 
2,735,682.05 


$93,239, 586.65 
26,629,672.64 


121, 416,859.29 
$151,412,308.01 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 
THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK | 


OF NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 








Bernard L. Connell, president and 
treasurer of the Lackawanna Mills, has 
been elected first vice president of the 
Third National Bank of Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, succeeding the late Capt. 
William A. May. 

Capt. E. M. Shelley, who has been 
associated with the Fifth-Third Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati for nearly 
three years, has severed his connection 
with that institution and aecepted the 
vice presidency of the Morristown Trust 
Company, Morristown, Ohio. 
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Alterations to the East Brooklyn 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New York, 
will be made to cost $25,000. 





Plans are being drawn for a twenty 
bank and office building, 260x60 
feet, for the Liberty Bank, Buffalo, 
New York. The structure will cost 
$3,000,000. 


story 


A four story bank, auditorium and 
office building costing $25,000 75x150 
feet, will be erected at Buffalo, New 
York. 


40 
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ANSWERING YOUR LEGAL 
QUESTIONS 


What is the per cent of capital limit on real estate 


loans? 


Expert information on this and other points 


in bank law given in selections from I. B. A. bulletin 


QUESTION: Does the rule provid- 
ing for bank ‘loans up to 15 pereent of 
the capital and surplus apply to loans 
secured by real estate mortgages, or 
does it merely apply to personal loans? 


ANSWER: See. 10 of Chap. 1614 
of Smith’s Illinois Revised Statues, 
relating to banks, provides, among 


other things, that “the purchase of or 
loaning money in 


dences of 


exchange for evi- 
indebtedness which shall be 
secured by mortgage or trust deed upon 
productive real estate, the value of 
which exclusive of building, as ascer- 
tained by the oath of two disinterested 
appraisers, is double the amount of the 
principal debt secured, and which mort- 
gage or trust deed is ascertained by a 
guarantee policy of title guarantee com- 
pany approved by the Auditor of 
Publie Accounts, or by a Registrar's 
Certificate of Title in any county having 
adopted the the Land 
Titles Act, or by the opinion of a repu- 
table attorney at law, to be a first lien 
upon the real estate 

.shall not be 
horrowed 


provisions of 


therein deseribed 
considered as money 
within the meaning of this 
section.” ' 

The section mentioned is the section 
which places the limitation on loans, and 
provides, that “the total liabilities. ... 
shall at no time exceed 15 percent of 
the amount of the capital stock of such 
association actually paid in and un- 
impaired and 15 percent of its unim- 
paired surplus fund. Provided, 
ever, that the total liabilities of anv 
such person, company or firm shall at 
no time exceed 30 percent of the amount 
of the capital actually paid in, and, 
provided further, that undivided profits 
shall not be considered as a part of the 


how- 


surplus. But (1) the discounted bills 
of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values; (2) 
the discount of commercial or business 
paper actually owned by the person 
negotiating the same; (3) (real estate 


loans as first above described) ; 
purchase of or 


(4) the 
loaning money in ex- 
evidences of indebtedness 
secured by written pledge covering live 
stock (the value of such live stock to 
be double the principal debt seeured), 
shall not be considered as money bor- 
rowed within the meaning of this see- 
tion.” 


change for 


Unless the real estate loan or mort- 
gage complies strictly with the statute, 
it would be a loan making up a part 
of the 15 percent capital and surplus 


limitation, but if it complied with the 


terms of the statute, it would be ex- 


cluded from the 15 percent limitation 
of eapital and surplus. 
QUESTION: One of our customers, 


a wholesale dealer in hay and grain, 
carries an account with us and deposits 
with us drafts with ladings attached 
for which immediately give him 
credit, and the proceeds are subject to 


we 


checks as soon as deposits are made. 
Recently we took in the course of 
these drafts payable 
to our order with shippers order bill 
of lading attached which we forwarded 


business one of 


to a bank in Arkansas to be collected 
and proceeds forwarded to us. The 
consignee paid the draft and imme- 


diately garnisheed the proceeds claiming 
the amount due another 
claim which there was some 
dispute and which had not been settled. 

Please give us your opinion as to 
whether the bank representing us in 
Arkansas has a right to withhold this 
money. 


was him on 


about 


We claim the money belongs 


to us as we had bought the bill of 
lading and the party has drawn the 
money on it. 

ANSWER: It has been frequently 


decided by our courts that a bank dis- 
counting a draft with negotiable bills 
of lading attached has a superior right 
to the goods or to the proceeds of the 
draft in the hands of a collecting bank 
over an attaching ereditor of the 
shipper. If, however, the first bank 
does not discount the draft but simply 
takes it for collection as agent of the 


shipper or drawer, this result would 
not follow. 
Under the statement of facts sub- 


nutted in letter of inquiry, the inquir- 
ing bank purchased these drafts with 
hills of lading attached and immediately 
gave its customer credit therefore and 
the proceeds were subject to cheek as 
soon as the drafts were deposited. This 
vested the title to the drafts in the bank 
as purchaser and it in turn was entitled 
to the proceeds of these drafts in the 
hands of the Arkansas bank. 

Inquiring bank should make arrange- 
ments to protect its rights in the pre- 
mises by employment of counsel to rep- 
resent it in the court where the gar- 
nishment or attachment proceedings are 
pending. 

QUESTION: One of our customers 
gave a check for a separator on 
February 22, 1923. On February 23 
he stopped payment on same by phone 


and on February 24 he came in the bank 
and stopped payment on same again, 
On February 27, in exchanging with 
the other bank here the check slipped 
through and was not noticed until he 
got his book balanced on March 23. 
The endorser on the check will not 


make good to us so would like to know 
just where we stand. 
ANSWER: Where a bank pays q 


stopped check it does so at its peril, but 
where payment is made to a holder jp 
due course, or where the drawer of 4 
check has received full value for the 
check, there is ground for maintaining 
the contention that the bank ean _ set 
off the amount against the drawer’s ae. 
count as equitable purchaser of the 
check. Where a stopped check is an 
enforceable obligation against _ the 
drawer in the hands of a_ holder jy 
due course, the former is not damaged 
because of its payment by the bank, 


for if refused payment, the drawer 
would be answerable to such holder. 
German Natl. Bank vs. Farmers De 


posit Bank, 118 Pa. 294; 162 N. Y. §, 
1081; 83 S. W. 355; 88 S. W. 172: 
125 Ind. 584. 

If such a check is paid to a holder 
in due the bank is not liable 
for loss, because the maker of the check 
is not damaged, and the holder of the 
check has a right to enforce payment 
from the maker, the check operating 
as payment of the maker’s debt to the 
payee; but if sueh a check is paid to 
a finder or other than a holder in due 
course, the maker’s debt to the payee 
would remain and the bank would be 
liable for the loss. Sustaining this 
principle Thomas B. Paton, counsel for 
the American Bankers Association, 
cites several eases, including the Tllinois 
cases of Brown vs. Shintz, 202 Ill. 509, 
and Publie Drain ete., 
Kune, 20 Ill. App. 137. 

This is a principle of the doctrine 
of subrogation. For instance, “A” 
gives his check to “B” as part purchase 
on some lots’ provided the land is high 
and he afterwards find the land to be 
low with water upon it. He stops pay- 
ment on the cheek but the bank through 
error pays the check to a third party. 
The bank makes good to the maker of 
the check but is entitled to be subrog- 
ated to the rights of the maker of the 
check against the seller of the land so 
as to recover from the latter the money 
to which he is not entitled. 

QUESTION: A bank has a capital 
of $25,000, surplus paid in of $2500. 
After running for a vear they had notes 
uncollectible of $2500, no undivided 
profits. In what way ean the bank use 
the surplus to take the place of the 
uneollectible notes of $2500? 

ANSWER: While the board of di- 
rectors of a bank has control of surplus 
created out of earned profits, it does 
not have exclusive control of 
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“The Banker’s Quandary” 


By Harvey A. Blodgett 


ID YOU READ that remarkable full page editorial, ““The Banker’s Quandary,” 
in the SarurpAy Evenine Post of July 21, 1923? Every banker should 


read it. 
culated. 


the mythical ‘““money trust.” - 
With infinitely 


There should be millions of copies reprinted and widely cir- 
It should go into the hands of every person w hose ear is attuned to 
the “‘unbelievably unintelligent or wholly dishonest” 


criticism of banks and of 


less relish bankers read Mr. Samuel Crowther’s article 


“The Workers’ Money Goes to Work” which appeared in the June 30, 1923, 


issue of CoLLIER’S WEEKLY. 


The very title of this article implies, as does 
its text, especially to the receptive radical and 
his follower, that money deposited in banks is 
not at work—at least for the worker. 


“These banks” (the labor banks) says Mr. 
Crowther, “represent a way of getting those 
savings (the workers’) back into production.” 
And, further ““He (Warren S. Stone) back in 
1915 began to think there was much bunk in 
banking.” Again, “The brotherhoods kept sev- 
eral million dollars on deposit in banks earning 
2 and 3 per cent and the banks in which the 
money was deposited were, he knew, earning an 
average of about 15 per cent on the money.” 
Still more—“They (Mr. Stone and his associ- 
ates) did not admire the particular sort of thrift 
which enables a bank president drawing fifty 
or one hundred thousand dollars a year to retire 
in ten years worth ten millions.” 


That, and much more of the same stamp, 
Mr. Banker, in Collier’s Weekly, a magazine of 
large circulation! What morsels for the dema- 
gogue to drop into the ears of the proletariat, 
intent upon viciously misrepresenting and mis- 
leading. And there are thousands of pieces of 
printed matter circulated to serve the ends of 
the agitator for every single piece designed to 
make people understand the truth about bank- 
ing and to plant and cultivate the seeds of 
aspiration. 

* * * 

How can banks make answer best to the vast 
amount of insidious propaganda which pro- 
motes distrust? No banker is so obtuse as not 
to recognize the need of it. 


The answer is by deftly applying the adver- 
tising appropriation to that purpose. I said 


deftly advisedly. 


—Not by rushing in, as on the defensive, 
with ardent disputation. Not by accepting 
these vicious charges as issues worthy of refu- 
tation; not by “proving” the bank’s case with 
mere argument. There is a better way. 
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One is by deftly touching the springs of 
imagination in potential savers at frequent 
intervals, thus giving the encouragement that 
every embryo saver must have before his habit 
is established. 


Another is by teaching the small checking 
depositor—the employer and the borrower of 
the future—the ethics and the essentials of 
credit; by selling the depositor on the value 
and the possibilities of his account; by explain- 
ing the problems of banks and the interde- 
pendence of banks, depositors and the whole 
community. All this will build the men and 
the resources which form the web and the woof 
of the whole industrial fabric. . 


Rome is burning. Who’s fiddling? Some one 
is, while the radical remains unanswered. It 
must be deftly done, with the authority of 
understanding. 


Discard trite, twaddling, mere space filling 
bank “advertising.”” There is no greater need 
in the industrial world than that for a-better 
understanding of banks and banking. Boasting 
of “integrity,” “resources,” the “ability to 
meet requirements” is mere fiddling. Demon- 
strate the democracy of banking, the rewards 
of thrift. No longer can this be done with 
trite expression. It demands the deft hand. 
Let your advertising be a CONSTRUCTIVE 
force. There is so much of destructiveness in 
the air now, and more always coming, it is a 
great wonder that every banker is not aroused 
to the crying need of dynamic publicity,— 
publicity which will kindle the fires of ambition 
and which will build a bulwark of better under- 
standing and of public good will. 

aK * * 

The Harvey Biopcetr Company 
stands this problem. It is in position to 
furnish, immediately, the methods and material 
for the vitally important work in which the 
banks of the nation stand in the greatest need. 
Our home office is in St. Paul with district 
offices in principal cities. 


under- 
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surplus originally contributed by stock- 
holders. It certainly would be inadvis- 
able for inquiring bank to use a surplus 
of $2500 to take the place of the un- 
collectible notes of the same amount. 
Even if there were no other legal reason 
why this could not be done, it would 
result in the impairment of the capital 
of the bank for the reason that the bank 
will be left without funds to take eare 


of its salaries, stationery, printing, 
rent, insurance or other running or 


overhead expenses which could not be 
chargeable to capital account. The way 
a situation, such as is mentioned, is 
generally met is for the directors or prin- 
cipal stockholder to relieve the bank of 
such paper by taking it up or purchas- 
ing it from the bank. 

QUESTION: Is it consistent with 
good banking for a State bank to loan 
to its directors? If so, under what 
conditions should these loans be made? 

ANSWER: Bank directors may 
borrow money from the banks of which 
they are directors so long as they keep 
within the legal limit prescribed for 
loans to other customers of the bank, 
but if they are also officers of the bank, 
then the application for such loans must 
have been first approved both as to 
security and amount by the board of 
directors, in compliance with See. 10 
Chap. 161% of the Bank Act, but such 
borrowing directors must not sit at the 
board meeting and vote in favor of the 
granting of such loans to themselves. 

QUESTION: On March 1, 1923 a 
certain went to the bank in 
which the writer is a director, and by 
his lies borrowed $1250, on a note of 
his and his wife’s. He told the cashier 
that he owed only $4000, on his 250 
acres of land, which we know is worth 
$15,000; he also stated to the cashier 
that he possibly owed $100, besides the 
$4,000, on the the farm. 

We held our regular directors meet- 
ing here the 12th of March and I 
advised them this party had lied to 
them and we now find that both and all 
his land is mortgaged and he owes with 
our 1250, $24,000 in all. 

I had our cashier go to him taking a 
Justice of the Peace along and have 
him give us mortgage to secure this note 
which was dated March 1, 1923. The 
party that defrauded us is now making 
out his bankrupt petition and as we see 
it will take the advantage of the 
bankrupt law and in case he does this, 
creditors will possibly receive 50 cents 
on the dollar. 

When we took this second mortgage 
were we made preferred creditors? We 
did not know anything about all the 
other debts he owed, only we found 
from the records that both farms were 
mortgaged and that he lied about what 
he owed. 

The various creditors are asking the 
bank to release their mortgage. 


farmer 
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ANSWER: I am inelined to the 
belief that the second mortgage taken 
by you from the insolvent will be held 
to be a voidable preference and that 
the trustee in bankruptey will set it 
aside. It is, however, rather “close to 
the edge.” If the mortgage was taken 
at the time the money was loaned, it 
would stand, but the dating of it back 
to the date of the note would not give 
it effect, as the date of the acknowledg- 
ment on the certificate of the Justice 
of the Peace or Notary Publie will 
indicate the true date of the giving of 
the mortgage, and even if the Notary 
Public should date his certificate 
back to Mareh Ist, he would undoubt- 
edly be required to testify under oath 
as to when the acknowledgment was 
actually given. The question remains 
as to whether the taking of the mort- 
gage on or about the 12th of March, 
when the loan was in fact made on the 


Ist of March, is so close to the making . 


of the loan in point of time that it will 
be considered a part of the original 
transaction and be accordingly sus- 
tained. I am inclined to believe not. 

It was said in Darby vs. Boatmen’s 
Savings Institution, 1 Dill, 141 Fed. 
Cas. 3571, that “An insolvent person 
may properly make efforts to extricate 
himself from his embarrassments, and 
therefore he may borrow money and 
give at the time security therefore, pro- 
vided always, the transaction be free 
from fraud in facet and upon the Bank- 
ruptey Act, and hence it is a settled 
principle of bankruptey law both in 
England and in this country, that ad- 
vances made in good faith to a debtor 
to carry on business upon security 
taken at the time, do not violate either 
the terms or the poliey of the Bank- 
ruptey Act. This is manifestly right, 
since the power to raise ready money 
may save the party from bankruptey 
and ruin and since his creditors are 
not injured nor his estate impaired 
beeause he gets the present equivalent 
for the debt he creates and the security 
he gives.” 

In effect an unlawful preference is 
created within the meaning of the Act 
only when a transfer is made or security 


given for a pre--existing debt. Citing 
in re Perpall, 271 Fed. 466. It is well 
settled that a creditor who takes 
security, though the debtor is insolvent 
and though his bankruptey follows 


within four months, does not receive a 
preference which is voidable under the 
Act if the consideration was a loan or 
advance of money to the bankrupt made 
at the same time with the giving of the 
security. 

The term “transfer” as used in the 
Bankruptey Act ineludes much more 
than the turning over of property in 
settlement of a claim and is declared 
to mean “the sale and every other and 
different mode of disposing of or part- 


ing with property or the possession of 
property, absolutely or conditionally, as 
a payment, pledge, mortgage, gift or 
security.” And it has been expressly 
decided that the preference transfer of 
property may include a mortgage or 
any other kind of lien created by the 
debtor. 152 Fed. 943. 


The fact that the borrower by his 
false representation secured this loan 
does not help you out so far as permit. 
ting you to retain this second mortgage 
as security is concerned, as against the 
other creditors. You may, and doubt. 
less have, some independent rights of 
action against him, civil or criminal, 
but if he goes into bankruptcy, volun- 
tary or involuntary, these would be of 
little value, if any, to you. 

QUESTION: A bank issued tray- 
elers checks, accepting a fraudulent 
check in payment, then stops _pay- 
ment on the travelers checks. Can a 
bank make this hold when the travelers 
checks are in the hands of innocent 
purchasers? 


A depositor takes a $5000, certificate 
of deposit bearing interest. The in- 
terest comes due. He feels the bank is 
unsafe and buys travelers checks for 
the entire amount. Bank fails. Can 
the legal officers in charge stop payment 
on travelers checks and make it hold? 

ANSWER: The bank should stop 
payment on the travelers checks and if 
they are presented by the original payee 
such stop payment will be effective, 
but if they are in the hands of an in- 
nocent purchaser, the issuing bank will 
have to permit the same to be paid and 
look for its recourse to the person who 
sueceeded in defrauding it. 


Where a customer of a bank pur 
chases travelers checks for the entire 
amount of a certificate of deposit 
of said bank and the bank fails, 
in my opinion the liquidating of- 
ficers of the bank would not be per- 
mitted to stop payment on the travelers 
checks. The bank accepted its own 
obligation eash and certainly as 
against innocent holders for value of 
these checks the liquidating officers 
would have to recognize their rights, 
and even if the travelers checks were 
in the hands of the original customer 
payee, in my opinion the bank would 
not be permitted to stop payment on 
the travelers checks and oblige him to 
file claim as an ordinary depositor or 
creditor. 

QUESTION: A bank has 
and nests of boxes in its vault, whieh 
are rented. There is some open space 
above the boxes where the bank allows 
its customers to place packages and tin 
boxes without charge. 


as 


section 


The renters of the boxes and_ the 
owners of the stored articles are per 
mitted to enter the vault unescorted 
and under these conditions a 
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The novelist who supplies an eager 
public with thrill-embroidered 
historical novels has overlooked a 
virgin field of material. 


An intimate story of more than one 
American banking institution con- 
tains more romance and literary pos- 
sibilities than even the best of writers 
can concoct from their imaginations. 


There is the history of Foreman 
Bros. Banking Co. of Chicago. The 
firm was founded in the war days 
of 1862. It has experienced all the 
adventures and tribulations and 
rush to power of that mid-western 
metropolis. 


The Foreman Bros. Banking Co. has 
weathered three wars, has risen 
triumphant from the maelstrom of 
financial panics—has survived the 
terrible days of the Chicago fire, 
when the discouraged ones shook 
their heads and said Chicago would 
never rise from the ashes. 


But Chicago did rise, and Foreman 
Bros. Banking Co. grew with the 
city whose career it has paralleled. 


A Real Business Romance | 


The bank has now been largely ex- 
panded and re-named, The Foreman 
National Bank and The Foreman 
Trust and Savings Bank. 


In addition to an extensive local 
banking business, the bank handles 
a heavy proportion of foreign busi- 
ness. A large part of the bank’s ac- 
counts consists of intimate relations 
with banks, bankers, corporations 
and firms throughout the country. 


The successes of many Chicago and 
middle western concerns is written 
on the records of the Foreman Bros. 
Banking Co., which, to its great 
credit, has devoted much of its 
energy and commercial foresight to 
the development of promising but 
conservative business houses. 


Finally it is interesting to note that 
the recent expansion into a national 
bank and a trust and savings bank 
has been accomplished entirely 
without outside aid and without 
the stimulus of consolidations. 


Here, indeed, is a real romance of 
American business. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 


(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Co.) 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Exceed $6,000,000 


ee 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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of 
likely to oceur. 


appearance some of the articles is 

What liability is the bank assuming 
in allowing this practice to continue, 
that would it be liable for loss to 
these gratuitous customers who are 
placing their articles in the vault but 
not in the boxes? 

ANSWER: The bank is a bailee for 
hire on the theory that by affording this 
accommodation to its  eustomers _ it 
the -goodwill and of 
and thereby receives 

that service; that 
such bank is liable for a high degree of 
care and would have to aecount for the 
value of such articles as were stolen or 
removed without authority of the 
The burden would be thrown on 
the bank to show that it had turned these 
articles over to the owner or the order 
of the owner, and in all probability 
would be called upon from time to time 
to defend itself against unjust claims 
of customers who allege their property 
had been stolen taken by other 
people who had in fact taken it them- 
selves, thereby seeking to take advant- 
age of the bank and its method of han- 
dling this business. 


is, 


retains business 


those eustomers 


compensation for 


owner. 


or 


I should certainly recommend the dis- 


continuanee of this method of the 
bank’s handling this business. 
QUESTION: (Can a bank hold an 


employe responsible for 
disappearance” of cash, 
gence, if the employe is 


a “mysterious 
due to negli- 
not termed as 
a responsible officer of the bank, and 
draws just an ordinary small salary? 

The officers are doing nothing in the 
way of locating the same, and thev 
know absolutely where and how it left 
the premises. Yet, they have charged 
this amount against the writer, and my 
avestion is to find out if they can legally 
hold me to it. 

ANSWER: Whether not the 
bank emplove ean be charged with the 
loss of the cash depends entirely upon 
the terms of the employment or under- 
standing between the bank and = such 
It has been held that a bank 
officer or minor official is not personally 


or 


emplove. 


liable for a mistake in paying a raised 
check in the of gross 
excusable neglience. 100 Mass. 380; 
3 Pick. (Mass.) 96; 10 John (N. Y.) 
271. <A bank teller who in violation of 
instructions not to pay $100.00, 
pays a check raised from $5.00 to 
$250.00, is personally liable to the bank. 
The general rule is that a bank officer 
or clerk must be diligent, faithful and 
skillful. His implied contract is for 
reasonable care and skill, and it has 
been held that he is responsible to the 
bank for negligence or want of reason- 
able skill and eare. 


absence or in- 


over 


A eashier has been 
held liable for paying out money on 
unauthorized checks and also for allow- 
ing overdrafts without consent of the 
board of directors. In such eases it is 
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a question for a jury to decide whethe: 
there was want of reasonable eare. 48 
N. Y. 305; 10S. W. 801; 33 S. W. 532; 
120 Mo. App. 300; 120 Ky. 776; and 
see Opinions 625 to 630 of Thomas B. 
Paton, Counsel for the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

The inquiry states that the officers of 
the bank absolutely and 
how the funds in question left the prem- 


knew where 
ises but that they were doing nothing 
in the way of loeating same. It may be 
that the bank officers themselves 
chargeable with such negligence or care- 


are 


lessness as would relieve the emplove of 
any possible liability, or their conduct 
may be such as to render them jointly 


liable with the emplove. All the c¢ir- 
cumstances in sueh ease must be taken 
into consideration and if the method 


of doing business at this bank was such 
as to make the loss possible so that it 
would have likely occurred no matter 
who might be holding the position, the 
employe might be entirely relieved of 
liability. 
QUESTION: The 


First National 


Bank, Blankville, eashed a_ travelers 
check, the counter signature on which 


This 
cheek was made payable to the man 
for whom the bank eashed it, he claim- 
ing it was mailed to him by the pur- 
chaser. 

At the request of the drawee bank, 
the endorser was advised that the check 


the drawee claims to be a forgery. 


be a forgery and a 
made. 
was secured from the endorser to reim- 


burse, but and 


claimed to 


Was 
demand for refund A promise 
he has since left town 
his whereabouts now are unknown. 

The Trust Company, which issued the 
cheek, that 
made from the endorser. 

Where does the responsibility rest ? 

ANSWER: The countersignature on 
a travelers check is held to be the same 
as the ordinary endorsement of payee 
upon a check, and if such a check is 
stolen from a bank and the counter- 
signature forged and eashed by a pur- 
chaser, he would be the loser and could 
not look the that 
check for payment. 

It has been held that where a bank 
purchases a travelers check, the counter- 
signature to which is forged, it aequires 
no title thereto and must look solely 
for reimbursement to the person from 
whom it purchased the item. 

This is the uniform holding of the 
courts on the question submitted. 


states recovery must be 


to bank issued the 


QUESTION: Will vou please 
suggest a form of box rent contract 


whereby one or more persons ean rent 
a box together, and we could deliver 
the contents to the surviving party in 
the case of the death of either, without 
having to seeure consent of the State 
Treasurer and Attorney General? We 
have in mind a ease of a man and his 
wife who now have a box rented in our 








es 


bank, and who wish to make a provision 
of this kind if it can be done. 
ANSWER: There is no form of 
safety deposit box contract which wil] 
do away with the necessity of notice 
to the State Treausrer and Attorney 
General in event of the death of either 
The law specifically provides 
that the Inheritance Tax Officials must 
have notice in cases of joint lessees or 


lessee. 


joint depositors where either of then 
died, and a safety deposit concern oy 
bank which permits access to a box or 
turns funds over to a _ eo-owner, js 
liable to fine. 

An informal surprise dinner was 
given Alvin W. Krech, president of 


The Equitable Trust Company of New 


























York at the Links Club, New York 
City, by the senior officers of the com- 
pany, on Monday evening, June 4th, in 
celebration of Mr. Krech’s twentieth 
year as chief executive of the institu. 
tion. A silver service was presented. 
The following officers of The Equit- 
able were gathered around the table: 
Arthur W. Loashy, Senior vice pres- 
ident; Henry E. Cooper, vice president; 


Lyman Rhoades, vice president; 
Herman J. Cook, vice president; 
H. Mercer Walker, vice president; 
Joseph N. Babcock, vice president; 
Samuel Armstrong, vice president; 
Richard R. Hunter, vice president; 
George L. LeBlane, vice president; 


Morris K. Parker, vice president, James 
I. Bush, vice president; Carleton Bunee, 
vice president; Lueian A. Eddy, Jr, 
vice president; A. Seton Post, viee 
president; Edmund L. Judson, vice 
president; H. H. Powell, pres- 
ident; E. P. Townsend, vice president; 
W. J. Eek, seeretary; A. A. Miller, 
treasurer; John A. Will, comptroller. 


vice 


for the 
ceon- 
Savings 


Tt will 


been awarded 
five story bank building to 
strueted for the Manhattan 
Institution of New York City. 
$200,000. 


Contract has 


be 


cost 
drawn for the eon- 


story bank building 


Plans are being 
struction of a two 
for the Raritax Trist Company, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. 

The Green Ridge Bank of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania plans making alterations 
and an addition to its building 
to eost $20,000. 


bank 


Plans are being drawn for remodel- 
ing a department store into a bank and 
office building for the State Street Bank 
of Charleston, West Virginia. It will 
be five stories high and will cost $60,000. 


A twelve story bank and office build- 
ing to cost $600,000 will be erected for 
the Akron Savings and Loan Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Resources 


Of the Future 


When everything that will burn 
—the coal and the wood, the oil 
and the gas—when every other 
source of energy has been ‘consumed 
or exhausted, and the energy so re- 
leased has been dissipated, it is 
probable that there will still remain 
for mankind an inexhaustible 
source of power in the endless cycle 
of moisture moving from cloud to 
mountain -top in snow or rain, 
thence to the valleys in little 
streams and great rivers, and so, 
finally, back again in vapor to the 
clouds. 


The potential energy so released, 
utilized to do such a simple thing 
as the turning of wheels, will prob- 
ably be the last resource of man- 
kind and will amply supply the 
light, heat and power needed for 
that distant time. 

Westinghouse has for years given 
the best of its research and engi- 
neering talent to the development 


of the great possibilities that are 
even yet only dimly seen by gifted 
men who have studied no other 
question for years. The subject of 
the most efficient types of appara- 
tus for converting the power of 
the flowing waters into electrical 
energy; the question of the best 
methods of transporting this energy 
to its thousands of points of utiliza- 
tion; the problem of the many 
needs this distributed energy can 
meet and how best to meet them; 
these are but a few of the many 
things that must be progressively 
settled and settled wisely by the 
great industry of which Westing- 
house is a part. 


Employed today as a manufac- 
turer and distributor of electrical 
and mechanical apparatus neces- 
sary for convenience, for economy 
and for progress, Westinghouse to- 
morrow will be the maker of things 
that will be necessary for life itself. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS ‘MONTHLY 


when writing to our advertisers 
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PLANS THAT SUCCEED ON 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


(Continued from page 10) 


the plan was carried out entirely by the 
employer. The employes had _ their 
choice of five banks as depositaries for 
their funds. Mr. Tinsley says, “The 
Woreester Plan we think is exceedingly 
simple, flexible, and understandable. 
It consists essentially in ‘having the 
men sign cards, authorizing the pay 
office to deduct regularly so much per 
week from their pay envelopes. On 
this ecard, the employe designates not 
only the amount he wishes deducted 
each week, but also the bank where he 
desires to have his account opened. 
“At the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works,’ says Mr. _ Tinsley, 
“campaigns for encouraging the starting 


of bank accounts among the men 
are conducted every three to. six 
months and last a couple of days 


at a time. This method we have found 
to be much superior to that of simply 
leaving the system open continuously. 
When a definite campaign is staged, the 
idea is emphasized all over the plant. 
Enthusiasm is worked up; and we 
found, by making comparisons between 
plants that have campaigns and those 
that do not, that there is a marked 
difference in the number of supporters 
of the savings plan and also the enthu- 
siasm regarding it.” 

Please note the emphasis Mr. Tinsley 
lays on the campaign to work up en- 
thusiasm, the fact that such a campaign 
has been and should be conducted every 
three to six months, and the final fact 
that to create enthusiasm is the erux 
of any industrial savings plan. The 
bank or the employer must keep ever- 
lastingly at each group of workers, 
because the people who want the 
workers to spend, will keep everlast- 
ingly at them, and so will their own 
appetites and temptations to extrav- 
agance. 


The peculiar advantages of The Wor- 
eester plan are that it can be used by 
any factory, however large or small, in 
the interest of any bank, however large 
or small, or indeed of any group of 
banks located in the same community. 


The printed matter reproduced in 
Mr. Tinsley’s book is so simple that I 
am sure his plan proceeded along the 
right lines, which are personal selling 
lines. The reports prove this also, 
because at the end of the first year, 
after three campaigns, between seventy 
percent and seventy-five percent of the 
entire foree of The Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works had _ become 
regular savers. When the entire force 
was polled to find out what particular 
employes’ activity they liked best, the 
savings plan received one hundred and 
seventy-six votes; the employes’ rec- 
reational park, one hundred and three; 
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the house organ, seventy-seven; and 
five miscellaneous activities, from 


twenty-three to fifty-four votes each. 
As one of the men said, “I ean enjoy 
the park when I am well and enjoying 
a good living, but the savings plan is 
a comfort when I am sick or in dull 
seasons.” 

Reading between the lines of this 
statement, it is easy to see how a savings 
pian, by giving every employe a sense 
of contentment and steady progress 
makes every other welfare plan in the 
factory more effective. * 


“During the commercial depression,” 
writes Mr. Tinsley, “it is interesting 
to note that at no time did the amount 
of withdrawals equal the amount of 
deposits. 


“The withdrawals of the men who 
left the company’s employ, either 
through resignation or reduction of 


forces incident to business depression, 
showed that eighty-eight percent of 
their deposits had been withdrawn 
during this period, while only thirty- 
five and a half percent of the amount 
deposited by those still with the com- 
pany was withdrawn. A study of those 
who left showed that forty-nine per 
cent had closed their accounts, forty- 
three percent had withdrawn a large 
amount of their savings, while eight 
percent left their accounts intact. 

“Study was made to determine what 
relation the length of service had to 
saving, and it was found that the ‘floaters’ 
did not save so well as the more desir- 
able or longer-service men. In October 
1920, forty-five and six-tenths percent 
of the savers were of two years’ service 
or more, while in January, 1921, this 
percentage had increased to fifty-eight 
percent while the savings among the 
six-months men or less had dropped 
from thirteen and seven-tenths percent 
to seven percent. 


“Another salient fact is’ that the per- 
centage of the force saving did not vary 
during these months more than three 
and one half percent either way from 
an average of sixty-two percent, which 
proved to the workmen that the fact 
that they had money in the banks did 
not influence the management to take 
any unfair advantage of them by laying 
off these men. 


“The average deposit per saver varied 
very little, which shows that although 
many of these men were working 
reduced hours they did not give up 
saving, or decrease the amount of their 
deposits during the period. 


“At the end of this period there were 
fifteen hundred and fifty active accounts 
with over ninety thousand dollars in 
the banks. 


“At the present time the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works has fourteen 
hundred and twenty-two open accounts 
which means that sixty-two percent of 


the entire force are saving. _The average 
daily deposit for employes in two dol. 
lars and eleven cents, and the total de. 
posits made in the banks of W oreester 
through The Crompton & Knowles play 


amounts to One Hundred and §jx 
Thousand Dollars.” 
How were these results obtained? 


By personal contacts every time. Mr 
Tinsley lays strong emphasis on the 
fact that the management must be 
energetically behind the plan, and that 
this must be made perfectly clear to 
the employes. His corporation appealed 
directly to the men by putting a letter 
over the general manager’s signature 
in their pay envelopes. 


But the management did not stop 
with letters. A committee of foremen 
and workmen was formed to keep the 
plan alive. The foremen were well 
posted on the features of the plan, and 
answered all questions satisfactorily and 
enthusiastically. The general manager, 
at his regular meetings with the fore- 
men, spoke of the plan at regular in- 
tervals. 

Mr. Tinsley says, “It was_ thought 
at first that the employes might feel, if 
employers knew their employes were 
saving, that this might have an effeet 
on future wages, on steady employment, 
ete. This argument was met by en- 
phasizing to the men that, in these days, 
employers prefer the thrifty employes 
and that, instead of a savings account 
working to the disadvantage of an em- 
ploye, it would much more likely work 
the other way. The voluntary increase 
of large numbers of emploves after the 
plan had once been established would 
seem to prove that there was no feeling 
on their part that information as to 
their savings would be improperly used 
by employers.” 

All through my study of the Wor- 
cester plan I kept thinking of Kipling’s 
line, “Things never yet created things.” 
I want to say to the readers of my 
articles about this or any other plan 
that I may describe, that the success or 
failure of such a plan in your bank will 
depend ultimately and finally on the 
man or men behind it. 

Good newspaper advertising will 
attract attention and get inquiries from 
employers. A clearly printed or type 
written statement of your plan will 
make it simple and easy to sell em- 
ployers. A well-prepared set of letters, 
pay envelope enclosures, and posters 
will carry the vital spark along; but 
all these are simply essential clothing 
for the body of the plan, which is human 
team work. 


One other plan for industrial savings 
is worthy of attention, and that is The 
Employes, Saving and Loan Assoeia- 
tion, as organized in a number of con- 
cerns through the efforts of The 
Northern Trust Company of Chicago. 
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yr. Samuel Marsh head of the Thrift 
Bureau of The Northern Trust Com- 

y is a man worth knowing and cor- 
sponding with. I will have a good 
deal more to say about some of his 
activities in my next article which will 
he entitled “The Bank As A Kinder- 
garten of Thrift.” But the system of 
bylaws which he worked out for The 
Employes” Saving and Loan Associa- 
tin is worthy of attention, at this 
point. I quote extracts from the printed 
hooklet of The Employes’ Savings and 
Ioan Association of The Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company of Chicago. 


“OBJECT 
“This organization shall be known as 
The Manhattan Electrical Supply Co., 
Employes’ Savings and Loan Association, 
and its object shall be to fraternize the 
employes of The Manhattan Electrical | 
Supply Co., create a savings fund for the 
benefit of such employes, and permit the 
members of this Association to borrow 
money from such funds. 


“MEMBERS 

“Each and every employe of the Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Co., is qualified 
to become a member of this Association, by 
appending his or her name to these articles, 
or a duplicate thereof, and by subscribing 
for the certain number of shares in the 
Association as set opposite the subscriber's 
name.” 

“LOANS 

“All applications for loans shall be made 
to the secretary-treasurer. 

The secretary-treasurer with the approval 
of the president or vice president may loan 
to any member or employe of The Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Company on demand, any 
amount they may deem advisable, not to ex- 
ceed $10.00. Applications for loans of 
more than $10.00 must be further approved 
by the executive committee. Applicants 
shall pay for loans of amounts to $10.00 
at the following rate: 

$5.00 or less to the next succeeding pay 
day, 10 cents. 

$5.01 to $10 inclusive, to the next suc- 
ceding pay day, 15 cents. 


“SUBSCRIPTIONS 

“Each member of this Association shall 
pay to the secretary-treasurer twenty-five 
cents for each share subscribed by him or 
her, on each pay day for a period of 50 
weeks, beginning first pay day in June. 
Any member failing to make said payments 
before 12 o’clock on the next business day 
following pay day, as aforesaid, shall be 
assessed a fine of two cents each week 
or fraction thereof, on each share, which he 
or she is in default, and if a member should 
be in arrears upon such payment or fines 
or any part thereof, for a period of five 
weeks, then there shall be charged the sum 
of fifteen cents, multiplied by the number 
of shares owned by any such member, and 
the net amount then remaining to his or 
her credit (without giving the benefit of 
any interest or profit on said shares), 
shall be paid, and any such party shall 
forthwith cease to be a member of the As- 
sociation. 

‘No member shall be allowed to subscribe 
for more than 20 shares.” 


Regarding his plan, Mr. Marsh writes 
me: 


“First, it provides an excellent plan 
for saving regular amounts at the place 
of employment without the trouble of 
coming to the bank. 


“Second, it provides a loan privilege 
to those members who may need tem- 
porary financial assistance. The rate of 
interest charged on their loans is 
wually about one percent a month. 
While this is not unreasonable for 
emergency assistance, the interest re- 
ceived helps the general earnings of 
The Association, and naturally dis- 
courages borrowing and _ encourages 
Saving, for the proceeds go to members 
Who save regularly. 








“Y and E”’ posting 
tray. In use in many 
of largest banks. 








FFICIENT records,of course, That 

goes without saying. But not only 
are “Y and E” ledger records designed 
to include all the short cuts approved 
by sound bank practice, but more— 
‘“‘Y and E”’ ledger records are printed on a 
tough, specially prepared stock, that stands 
months of handling without fraying or crum- 


pling. Two writing surfaces—one for machine 
work and one for hand posting. 


Whatever your record problem, “‘Y and E”’ 
Bank System Experts will be glad to aid you. 
Write our home office or the nearest of the 
‘“*“Y and E”’ factory branches listed below. 


YAWMAN 4» FRBE MFG.(0. 


887 Jay Street : Rochester, N. Y. 
6“ ” 
Y and E”’ Branches 
Albany Newark 
Boston Philadelphia 
Bridgeport Pittsburgh 
Buffalo Rochester 
Typical index ar- Chicago St. Louis 
rangement with ‘“‘Y Cleveland San Francisco 
and E”’ ledger forms. Detroit Springfield, Mass. 
Kansas City Syracuse 
Los Angeles Washington, D. C. 
New York 


a 
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“During the period just preceding 
the war, about 1914, The Northern Trust 
Company established these associations 
in about thirty-five of Chicago’s leading 
industries, including such well know 
houses as Hibbard Spencer Bartlett & 
Co., Montgomery Ward & Co., Sprague, 
Warner & Co., Addressograph Co., 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., and many 
others. 

“A representative of this bank or- 
dinarily went to some well known 
member of the personnel and explained 
the merits of the plan fully, after which 


—The Noble st * Building Stone 








That Granite Is Expensive 


Py EW building stones have the initial cost of granite, 

yet none are so cheap in the end. 

you build forever. 
can rest with the assurance that your bank, in the eyes of 
the world, is symbolic of all that is permanent and strong. 
Granite is the noblest of building stones. 
Our booklet Architectural,gGranite isJfull of interesting 
granite facts. Write for your copy now. 
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National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 
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a meeting of employes was called and 
the proposition diseussed and voted on. 
One of the things the representative 
always made clear was the fact that it 
was to be strictly the employes’ own 
organization; that the company in no 
way supervised the plan. 

“If the employds accept the plan 
they proceed to elect their own officers 
to operate it. 

Suppose we lay down a conerete plan 
for the inauguration of an industrial 
savings plan in one factory by a bank 
of five million dollars, total resources, 
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Le, 


the factory having about one hundyeq 
employes. Let us suppose that the fune. 
tions of the new business manager of the 
bank are in the hands of its cashier, 
and that the factory selected belongs to 
one of the bank’s directors. 

First, the president, and 
the director hold a conference at which 
the cashier enthuses the other two. 
the director who owns the 
factory and his general manager hold g 
conference with the bank’s cashier, and 
decide on the date on which the plan 
shall be launehed. 

Third, a 


sisting of 


the eashier, 


Second, 


committee is 
the five 


formed ¢on- 
most — influential 
workers in the plant, selected so that 
each represents a definite group of 
workers who are close together in the 
plant. The bank’s cashier sells each one 
of these on the plan and shows him how 
to sell the other employes and_ keep 
them sold. 


Next, the factory owner, his pay- 
master and the bank’s cashier get to- 


gether on details as to the paymaster’s 
duties in connection with arranging for 
duplicate deposit slips in pay envelopes, 
for the actual depositing, and for the 
handling of pass books. In short, all 
the intermediate transactions between 
the bank and the worker are mapped 
out. 

Letters now 
outlining plan 


go from owner of plant 
and ealling on workers 
to co-operate. The thrift committee 
now gets busy on every employe. The 
bank sends each new depositor his pass 
book with a letter of thanks and cor- 
gratulation. 

Three months later, the cashier checks 
up on results, and has a personal con- 
ference in the factory with each one of 
the men interested, and with the factory 
head, with the general manager, and 
with the thrift committee. Another 
special drive is conducted, and this is 
repeated every three months thereafter. 

Next month I shall have something 
to say about Christmas Clubs, School 
Savings Plans, Penny Savings Plans 
in Social Centers, and all the other 
various ways in which a new business 
manager can make his bank “A Kin- 
dergarten of Thrift.” 

I want to close this article on plans 
by a suggestion which applies to all plans 
that any new business manager will 
ever consider. If the plan in considera- 
tion seems likely to multiply and to 
keep on multiplying the personal con- 
tacts made by your bank and its officers, 


that plan is worth your attention. 
Consider it, but remember that if you 
accept it, the personal contacts are 


what will make it go. 

If any plan presented to you seems 
designed to give yourself and your as 
sociates in the bank an excuse for 
making fewer personal contacts, and 
making them more seldom, be cautious 
about it. 
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ESCAPED PLAYERS 
PREFERRED 


(Continued from page 27) 

John’s eye caught the pencil going into 
the bag, but he said nothing. It was 
only one of the little blue peneils with 
the bank’s name in silver such as he had 
used to hand out to the publie in an 
advertising way. 

“This is Wednesday,” explained John. 
“Tomorrow the Hawk Eve—that’s our 
weekly paper—comes out, and I shall 
rush an advertisement to it explaining 
the bank’s beauty service. Be careful 
to say nothing about it, but be at the 
hotel Saturday morning so that I ean 
eall you. A week from to-day is the, 
date of the firemen’s ball. On Monday 
we will open the bank to the ladies of 
Ferndale village. It will be a novel... 
it is a novel service for a bank. And 
because of the annual ball it comes at 
a time when they are most in need of 
the service.” 

On her own part Miss Fern Fargo, 
alias Mrs. Douglas Robinson, was elated 
when she left the bank. She had pro- 
eured from John Atwood one hun- 
dred dollars. And did not her husband 
owe the same amount to Mr. Atwood? 
She tingled to place the money in her 
husband’s hand and hear his praise. 
Why need she wait? she had the $100. 


, 





And Mrs. Robinson did not wait. 
She took a train for Montreal that 


night. When she arrived in the metrop- 
olis of fur kings she told her husband 
what had happened. 

“And now you have $100 to pay what 
you owe him, you see,’ she laughed 
gaily. 

Douglas Robinson’s face had turned 
serious. 

“Perhaps I ought not to have done 
it,” she said in a hesitating voice as 
she watched her husband’s face. “He 
....Mr. Atwood seemed so happy over 
what we were going to do.” 

“Oh, Louise, vou shouldn’t have done 
it.” Douglas Robinson walked back 
and fourth in the library, stopping once 
in a while before his wife to look at 
her earnestly, and to shake his head 
sadly. 

“But he’ll never see any of us again,” 
declared Mrs. Robinson with faint stout- 
ness. 

“I shali return the money at once to 
him. And T shall have to make it seem 
that I am paying the debt I owe him. 
There is no other way. You have made 
it impossible to explain, Louise.” 

Down in the. States, down in Ferndale, 
Vermont, John Hinkley Atwood was 
happy just as man is who after a long 


time of waiting launches something 
creative and novel. His enthusiasm 
had even fired president Byam of 
the First National who was of 
4 preceding conservative school of 
banking. President Byam had at first 


held up his hand in alarm at mention 
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Immediate Selection 
Without Complicated Filing 


Until the Lederman System of filing was placed on the market no method was known 
where the card could be filed in any part of the drawer and immediately found 
when desired, without even the use of an index. 


The convenience—the time saving element of such a file is obvious. 
Much time and many costly errors result through cards being filed behind the 


‘wrong guide. 


All this is eliminated in the Lederman System. 


A simple press of the key and immediately the card or cards desired are exposed to view. 
After the card has been used it can be placed back in the file in any position and 
a simple press of the key will again display it. 

Files are made in standard olive green finish, also in oak and mahogany at a slight 


additional cost. 


Each drawer holds and comes equipped with 350 cards andis made in standard 3x5, 


4x 6,5x8, and6x9 sizes. The units are single or 


double in cabinet, made for 


vertical and horizontal expansion. Each drawer is removable and easily replaced. 


For each card there is an aluminum holder, with place on lower edge for steel 
clips to be attached, the number of corrugation being equal to the number of keys 


on the front of the file. 


The number of keys vary according to size of file. 


3 x 5 has 26 keys, 4 x 6— 


31 keys, 5 x 8—44 keys and 6 x 9—50 keys. This permits an unlimited number 


of combinations. 


The saving of time in many offices has paid for the installation many times over. 
We shall be glad to send you complete description of this filing system. ; 


A limited number of territories are still open for high grade office 
specialty distributors. Also a few district manager positions are open. 


We shall be glad to hear from you. 


Write, giving full particulars 


LEDERMAN SYSTEM, Inc. 


403 Minahan Building 


of a beauty parlor in the First National. 
But when John left him he was saying 
over and over, “How times change!” and 
there was a war-like light in his eye 


that was not good for the Juniper 
Trust. John had shoved off; the tide 


had turned. 

The weekly issue of the Hawk Eve 
created a sensation in Ferndale village, 
or, rather, the First National’s adver- 
tisement did. It lighted the front page 
with the words: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Invites the Ladies of Ferndale to 
Make Use of the 
FREE BEAUTY PARLOR 
Which Will be Open During 
Business Hours the Whole of the 
COMING WEEK 
Miss Fern Fargo of Montreal 
Will be in Attendance. 


Nowhere does news travel faster than 
among the woman of a country village. 
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GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 





Smiles greeted John on the street on 
Friday morning. People stopped and 
shook hands with him. Outwardly he 
preserved a modest mein as though it 
were but the opening gun of a series 
of surprises which the First National 
had in store for Ferndale village. 

He had been careful, too, to keep 
away from the hotel and Miss Fern 
Fargo. He well knew gossip would 
lift the war whoop if he were seen in 
publie with her an instant. But on 
Friday evening he went there to consult 
with her on the preparations for the 
opening of the beauty parlor on 
Monday morning. 

“Ts Miss Fargo in her room?” in- 
quired John of Sam Lovell as he came 
up to the hotel desk. 

Sam Lovell, proprietor of the hotel, 
looked reluctantly over the edge of 
his evening paper, saw who was talking 
to him, and got heavily to his feet and 
stood behind the cigar case. 
















THE CONTRACT 


contemplated a completely finished building in 
every respect. THERE WERE TO BE NO EXTRAS. 
The owner was to pay but $70,000.00 for this 
modern fire-resisting building, this amount to 
include drawings and specifications, engineering, 
construction, vaults, fixtures, furniture and all 
things necessary, so that the owner need not pay 
a dollar more than the contract price. 





NIAGARA COUNTY SAVINGS BANK 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 










The work is finished, the building occupied, and 
we received but the seventy thousand dollars 
mentioned. Imagine the great satisfaction to 
the owner in not having a staggering bill of extras. 


Let us send you a long list of pleased 
customers for whom we have done work. 


SIMONS, BRITTAIN & ENGLISH, INC. 


Designers and Builders of Banks 


GEORGE J. S{MONS 
Architect 





COLUMBUS 
101 N. High St. 


PITTSBURGH 
336 Fouth Av. 


PHILADELPHIA 
929 Chestnut St 








| Canadian 
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“You mean that show girl that stayed 


on after the others went?” 

John nodded. 

“Why, she left Wednesday night 
Didn’t you know it?” 

“Gone! Sam, are you sure?” 

“Gone,” repeated Sam. 

John looked at him a full minute jy 
silence. Suddenly he turned and lef 
the hotel office. 

He hurried, almost ran to the railway 
station diagonally across from the hotel, 
Here at the station Nelt Udall easily 
remembered having sold a_ ticket ty 
Montreal for the Wednesday night train, 
and to a girl of John’s description. Jy 
a_ bewildered of way John y. 
crossed the street to the post office. 
mechanically removed the mail from the 
bank box, and going to the bank turned 
on the light over his desk. Rapidly 
he ran the letters over. Suddenly he 
held his breath. There was one with a 
Eagerly he tore it 
A one hundred dollar Canadian 


sort 


stamp. 
open. 


| bank note dropped out of the enclosure 


as he opened it. 
to 


John’s heart seemed 


stop beating; Miss Fargo had 
changed her mind—she had _ returned 
the money he had _ given her. 


Slowly he spread it out and read. His 
mouth opened in wonder. It 
simply a little note of good luck from 


his almost forgotten chum of university | 
| days at Montreal. 
| after all these years Douglas Robinson 
| should 


How 


strange that 
have remembered the debt of 
$100 and should have sent it to him. 
Curiously he turned the note over and 
over. The note paper bore the familiar 
old address John had known in his wi- 
versity days. Douglas Robinson still 
lived at the old home. 

A 


thought flashed through John’s 
mind. The note erumpled in his hand. 


He jumped to his feet, went to the 
window and looked grimly across at 
the darkened window of the Juniper 


Trust.° He would do it! He would 
take the night train to Montreal. And 
Robinson would help him. He was 


sure together they could locate Miss 
Fern Fargo among the theatrical pro- 
fession in Montreal. He must have her. 
What would Ferndale village say if the 


First National opened Monday morning | 
and there was no beauty parlor? It | 
but he | 
must have that girl there Monday mor | 


was the slimmest of 


chances, 


ning. 


At once he went to president Byam | 


of the First National. 
the situation fully. 


He explained 
And Mr. 


bank office on the next day which was 
Saturday. 

John was in a hurry the next morn- 
ing as he climbed up among the ree 
idential terraces of Montreal to the 
familiar old Robinson home he had 
known in his university days. 
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He | 


dreaded to read the note in his hand. 


Was § 


Byam © 
offered eagerly to take his place in the § 
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“Tell Douglas Robinson that John 
Atwood is here!” he stated simply to 
the maid after he had been admitted. 

When the summons was earried to 
the library Douglas Robinson opened his 
mouth, and looked across the library 
table in hopeless silence at his wife. 
Mrs. Robinson snatched off a pair of 
horn glasses. 

“John Atwood!” 
“Fleavens! what will we do? To think 
he would follow it up.... and—and 
that he would come straight here!” 

“Where else would he come?” wailed 
Robinson. “I’m the only one he knows 
in Montreal. 

“We shall have to tell him everything 
_...evervthing! He may stay a week!” 
Mrs. Robinson blindly snatched a 
pencil, placed it in the book she had 
heen reading, and got hastily out of 
her chair. 


she gasped. 


“Never. ... never!” Robinson had 
suddenly found his feet, too. “Not 
sinee IT was born to die....he must 
never know!” 

“But what under the canopy of 
heaven shall we do?” Mrs. Robinson 


wrung her hands and looked hopelessly 
at her husband. 

“Get into a make-up so 
know you. You ean do it.” 


he won't 


“But he will know me....and it will 
be awful!” 

White in the face, lifted 
a hand of authority and pointed toward 
the door. He watehed his wife safely 
out of the library, and then, fortifving 
himself with a deep breath, he went out 
to meet John Atwood. 

“Why, 
Where in 
from?” 

At Robinson’s appearance, 
arose with out-stretched hand. 

a little unexpected,” he smiled quickly. 
“I’m on business....that is, in a way 
business.” 


Robinson 


surprise! 
vou eome 


this is a 
world did 


John, 
the 


John 


“Sorry! 


Robinson led John to a corner of 
the great lounge before the library fire. 
Instantly. John told Robinson evervy- 
thing; explained about the rivalry of 
the two banks and the advertising 
scheme which had been snatehed from 
before his very eyes by the faithlessness 
of Miss Fargo. Delicately he mentioned 
the receipt of the old debt of $100, and 
how it had determined him to come 
straight to Robinson for aid. 

“You say she’s a chorus girl, and 
that you know she’s in the city?” in- 
quired Robinson. in an effort to quiet 
his wits. “And you expect to find her?” 


“Certainly! I must find her! Why 
not? We can do it together. I know 
her name—it’s Fern Fargo. The 


theatre people here in the city must 
have heard of her.” 


Robinson’s fingers danced nervously 
on the library table. 


“But we shall need to be very care- 



































entirely without charge. 


reservations and itineraries. 


922 Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


the Higher Premium 
is Required for 


- American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


It is not because these Cheques are accepted and cashed 
in every town and city in the world by practically every 
shop, store, hotel, restaurant, transportation company, 
banking institution, express agent; and at seaports by 
customs agents for customs duties. 


It is because the American Express Company maintains 
exclusive, finely equipped offices in all the principal cities 
of the world, almost wholly to render assistance, gratui- 
tously, to holders of its paper. 


It is because the American Express Company employs 
uniformed, experienced interpreters at nearly all seaports 
and railway terminals to assist travelers unfamiliar with 
foreign customs, currencies, languages and local conditions 


It is because ninety percent of Americans going abroad 
know they are free to make their headquarters at American 
Express offices—there to meet other Americans, write 
letters, secure information, advice, or assistance, receive 
their maii, telegrams, periodicals, etc., sent to them in the 
company’s care. They know they are welcome to use 
these special services without charge. 


It is because the American Express Company has com- 
plete travel organizations at its offices and can intelligently 
and reliably furnish everything for travel, including hotel 
accommodations, railway and steamship tickets, Pullman 


Responsibility for the peace of mind and financial 
protection of the American traveler abroad begins 
at the bank which sells him his travelers cheques 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


Main Office: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS: 


Market St. at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 


521 Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada 


WHEREVER YOU GO ALWAYS CARRY AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


15 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, lll. 


ful,” explained John, “for she made 
off with $100 of my money.” 

“Are you sure you would know her 
on sight?” asked Robinson. 

“T’d know her in East St. Louis,” 
stated John grimly. “I’ve seen her on 
the stage and I’ve seen her in her street 
clothes. And she’s got a little mole 
close to the right corner of her mouth.” 

Robinson looked anxiously toward 
the library door, and felt weakly for his 
pipe. 

“T could forget about her making off 
with the $100 if I eould only find her 
and induce her to come back,” stated 
John with determination. 

“But why do you have to have this 
‘particular girl,” inquired Robinson, 
brightening with the thought. “Cer- 
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tainly we could find someone here in 
the city who would go. Won’t some- 
thing else do?” he asked hopefully 
like a shoe elerk, and he again glanced 
anxiously toward the door leading into 
the library. 

“No,” stated John. “Don’t you see? 
there is a matter of psychology in it 
which is the heart of the advertising 
scheme. The women of Ferndale have 
seen this girl on the stage. She is very 
pretty and all who come to our beauty 
parlor would feel Miss Fargo could 
make them look equally as attractive as 
she looked on the stage.” 

While allowing Robinson to reflect 
on this point John removed a_ book 
from the library table and opened it in 
his lap. It was the book Mrs. Robinson 














Bankers Invited 


All over this broad land merchants, tradesmen 
and agents are, at an ever increasing rate, purchasing 
the products of the vast industries of the Great 
Lakes Region. 


Bankers in distant cities are, as a result, being 
asked many questions about Detroit and Detroiters, 
Michigan and Michiganders, which they never before 
have been asked. 


All such bankers are invited to correspond with 
this organization. Our close contact with the com- 
mercial activities of this district puts us in first 
position to serve you. 


(Formerly First & Old Detroit National Bank) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 
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had so abruptly laid down when John Fern Fargo in the bank. 
had been announced. Robinson winked fast four times. 
Instantly a sound eseaped John, He reached out a trembling hand and 
tense as wire. “Douglas! what’s this?” silently took the pencil. Along its blue 
John had snatched up a blue pencil surface it bore the words, “The First 
which marked a place in the book. National Bank of Ferndale, Vt.” 
Douglas Robinson’s head flew wildly John was leaning forward on the 
around, and his eves fastened on the lounge, his fingers cutting into the 
pencil. Unseen by both Robinson and _— eushion. 
John the portiers parted at the library “How extraordinary....how  extra- 
entrance and a head appeared there. It ordinary!” Robinson managed to pry 
was Mrs. Robinson. Her hair was out of himself. “Where could my wife 


plastered firmly down, a pair of horn have obtained that book? Tll.... Pll 
glasses rode on her nose, and a high  eall her, Johm” 
collar of some sort came up to her ears. Robinson stepped to the door, parted 


What she saw caused her eyes to widen. the portiers and looked into the empti- 

She drew the portiers to a slit in front ness beyond. 

of her face. “Louise!” he called in a voice in 
“That pencil,’ stated John majes- which fear and hope marched arm in 

tically, “is the very one I gave to Miss arm. 
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distance. 

Robinson returned rubbing his hand 
and smiling. “It looks like a clue, 
dosn’t it?” he said. “Perhaps we 
shall learn something of _ interes 
directly. Mrs. Robinson will be right 
down.” 

John’s head was in too much of whit] 
to answer. 

Suddenly the portiers parted and 4 
girl stood in the room. Her brown hair 
waived prettily back over her temples, 
She smiled with her brown eyes, and 
laid her dainty fingers on the pink folds | 
of her gown. “Here I an, at last, 
Douglas,” she said. 

Both Robinson and John turned, 
looked, and jumped to their feet to. 
gether. 

Robinson’s hand erept to his throat, 
“My Gawd!” he gasped. 

John stood stock-still. It seemed to 
him the girl had stepped directly from 
the little theatre in Ferndale village. 

With the pale face of a spirit rapper, 
John reached out a hand which flitted 
over Robinson’s _ sleeve. “Douglas! 
it’s Miss Fern....it’s the same gown 
she wore at the show in Ferndale!” 

“Yes, ves, I made her put it on in 
vour honor,” lied Robinson in a sure, 
sonorous voice. 

Mrs. Robinson looked at her husband, | 
took a step backward, and stifled a | 
gasp. 

“And vou will be on hand Monday 
morning in the beauty parlor at the 
bank, won’t vou?” asked John anxiously 
of the girl. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Atwood! You 
didn’t mind my running home for over 
Sunday, did you?” 

John shook his head. 

“Of course you know, John, Miss 
Fern Fargo is Mrs. Douglas Robinson,” 
observed Robinson proudly. 

John Hinkley Atwood’s eyes fast- 
ened in horror on Robinson’s face. 
Slowly his face colored to his ears. 

“A thousand...a thousand pardons!” 
he stammered in a hushed voice. 


The Inland Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago plans the erection of a three 
story bank building. 


The East Side State Bank, Indian 
apolis, Indiana plans the erection of 4 
bank building to cost $50,000. 





The Old Farmers State Bank, Lou: § 
siana, Missouri will remodel its bank & 


building. 


The Broken Bow State Bank, Broker 


Bow, Nebraska plans the erection °§ 


a bank building to cost $20,000. 


Plans and specifications for the ne® 
Ruston State Bank of Monroe, Lou: 


siana, have been drawn by Architects j 


Drago and King. 
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COURTESY TO CUSTOMERS 
WINS BUSINESS 


















































Continental Service—with 7, 450 Banks 















' 
=~ F by Herbert V. Procknow HANDL ING MAI 
= OW often does one hear, “this is 
7 the bank of personal service,” “the anes 
ight bank where you feel at home,” “the ie e 
friendly bank,” and countless other | 
hin similar phrases. Banks feature per- 
sonal service because it is one of their 
da chief commodities in stock. 
hair If every one of the bank’s employes 
les, does not reflect in his daily attitude the 
and sentiment expressed in the bank’s ad- 
olds | vertising, the advertising manager and I ‘fe aye 
ast, his advertising counsel can spend count- He ayy ea 
. ; :. tial MIT ao Tie | s ace 
less hours planning new campaigns, wy ? BR i nT ; 
ned, making layouts, writing copy and revis- HH iy ee os i WAT OM a Ne Ns j 
> ing proof without accomplishing the Ue, , aH UO PLA fe 1A set a, URC YT ee 
good they should. The business getting haat i! ds vi ed ae e: it 
sa power of the advertising appropriation ; hintats pas Gaps 4 Py 
will be tremendously reduced, for while P x. = Pree las Si 
’ people may begin business relationships . S 
- because of advertising, it takes courteous 
personal treatment to keep them sold. 
ae Assume that a prospect has just read | 
” the bank’s advertisement and decides . . 
las! to open an account in the bank and the DEPARTMENT organization of 210 
‘ie next day when he approaches the trained employes is necessary to handle 
; window, the occupant of the cage greets 
‘eS him with a “onee-over” that would make | the 75 000 pieces received and 8,500 pieces 
a detective agency survey seem sym- 
pathetic. The greeting is one that fails sent by mail every day by the Continental and 
ind, | to register a spirit of genuine help- Commercial National Bank. These 15,500 en- 
ia fulness and a true desire to serve. If 
his treatment is not better in the future | velopes average five enclosures each. 
das his account is apt to be anaemic and | 
: sickly, and some day like the Arab he'll The amounts received for credit reach 25 
= is Q silently steal away aia 
‘ a a million dollars a day. More than 2,000 notes 
a Saving money is a diffleult task for and drafts are received for presentation and 
many people. To be treated in any- 
thing but the “most courteous, sym- collection; and the postage bill is $300 every day. 
, pathetic and helpful manner is apt to 
Mis make saving not only difficult but pain- The handling of this volume of business is 
= ful. The man who knows that the bank ie : 
a employes are taking a real interest in | greatly facilitated by the care our 7,450 direct 
ashi his effort to get ahead is going to place | : : ——— ‘ ~ 
6 that much mee real enthusiasm into his banking connections exercise in putting up the 
we saving. mail and in giving speedy and earnest attention 
” Even the matter of approaching, ad- ss : get ; 
dressing and escorting prospective cus- to mail from this bank. Their intelligent co- 
i tomers is important. Someone has | operation is necessary to our success. 
sa suggested that when employes of bus- 
iness concerns understand that they are I a teat 
the hosts and that the customers are the t works both ways. 
ai I guests of the business, there will be a 
fa] o. —. . the ae 
World. He might also have added that | 
when this conception is fully realized in CONTINENTAL znd COMMERCIAL 


banking, we shall have more genuine NATIONAL BANK of CHICAGO 


“banking homes.” 

Sometimes the employes of the bank 
feel that the most valnable moments of 
the day are those spent in conference 


with the officials of the bank. Im- The CONTINENTAL and 
portant as those moments are, they fail COMMERCIAL 


“An extra measure of service” 


to rank in importance with those spent 
new face to face with the customer. When B A N K S 
ai aman hands the receiving teller a de- aimanniaes 
ects posit, as far as the customer is con- Resources more than $500,000,000 


cerned, that teller is the whole bank. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO, CELEBRATES 


60th ANNIVERSARY 








Part of the main banking room of the First National Bank, Chicago. 
Melvin A. Traylor, senior vice-president. 


chairman of the board, and 


N July Ist, 1923 the First National 

Bank, Chicago, one of the most 
prominent banks in the mid-west, cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary. 

In 1863, when the bank opened its 
doors for business, its eapital was 
$100,000. This was inereased rapidly 
and in 1865 totaled $1,000,000 which 
in those days was a large sum. Today 
its capital stands at $12,000,000 and 
the bank has a surplus of $12,500,000. 

The First National Bank, Chicago 
has payed dividends regularly ‘every 
vear except 1869 and _ the 
dividend rate is 22 percent. 

The First Trust and Savings Bank 
was organized in 1903 by the stock- 


present 


holders of the First National Bank. 
Its capital and surplus amounts to 
$12,500,000, exactly one-half of the 


capital and surplus of the First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Also affiliated with the First National 
Bank, Chicago, as outgrowths of the 
parent institution are the First-Trust 


Joint Stock Land Banks operating in 
Illinois, Iowa, Oklahdma and Texas, 
and the National Safe Deposit Com- 
pany. 

At its inception the First National 
Bank was located at Clark and Lake 
Streets, Chieago, but moved to State 
and Washington Streets in 1868. The 
vaults and records of the bank passed 
undamaged through the Chieago fire in 
1871. Since 1882 it has been located 
at the corner of Dearborn and Monroe 
Streets and now, with the First Trust 
and Savings Bank, occupies all the 
North frontage on Monroe Street from 
Dearborn to Clark. 





A two story bank building is planned 
to be erected for the Waynesboro Trust 
Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 


Plans are being completed for the 
two story bank building for the Wirt 
County Bank, Elizabeth, West Virginia. 
Tt will cost $25,000. 


ERS Ee a 


Inserts, left to right, Frank O. Wetmore, president, James B. Forgan 


John N. Cramer of Wabash, Ne 
braska was made assistant cashier of 
the Wilsonville State Bank, Wilsonville, 
Nebraska. 


Archie C. Smith, was elected cashier 
of the First National Bank, Columbia 
City, Indiana, to succeed Thomas Hilde 
brand, who resigned. 


Directors of the new Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Waynesburg, Pennsvl- 
vania, formed by the consolidation of 
the Peoples National and the Citizens 
National Banks, elected the following 
officers: T. J. Wisecarver, president: 
Jesse L. Garard, first vice president; 
G. P. Iams, second vice president; Harry 


L. Abell, active vice president; J. D. 
Orndoff, cashier; William Bennett, 
assistant cashier; J. R. Ledwith, 


assistant cashier, Charles Smith, assis- 
tant cashier; John Meighen, assistant 
trust 


cashier, and E. M. Powell, Jr., 
officer. 
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ADVERTISING AMERICA TO 
THE GREAT WORLD 


(Continued from page 25) 


be a haven of sterling democracy and 
plain, simple living. In the years that 
have followed, have Americans lived up 
to that creed which truly represented the 
best thought of Poor Richard’s day? 
Farther down the line of history, the 
Monroe Doctrine advertised America as 
standing against any attempt on the 
part of foreign monarchs to obtain a 
footing by colonization, or concession, 
or conquest, in the Western Hemisphere. 
Many years elapsed before the force 
of events, piling with overwhelming 
weight, brought forth a new Monroe 
Doctrine, the declaration of the Pres- 
ident of the United States that the 
world must be made safe for demo- 
eracy, that the interest of the United 
States was identical with that part of 


‘modern civilization which is based upon 


government by consent of the governed 
wherever found. That declaration was 
not only made by our highest represent- 
ative, but was sanctioned by the united 
action of our citizenship and enforced 
by our entire martial and economic 


strength. 
America was well advertised to the 
“outside”? world in the momentous 


months that immediately followed, and 
America delivered the goods. Her 
goods and service equalled, yes, excelled 
her advertisement of them. I am not 
here to wave the flag, nor to tell you 
what America did for the world and 
to the world’s enemies. Four million 
military records of American citizens 
and hallowed ground in Europe and 
America evidence the truth of America’s 
official advertising. We helped to win 
the war. 

Then we advertised through our rep- 
resentatives at Versailles that we 
wanted to help win the peace. Amer- 
iea’s suggestions were largely followed. 
A treaty was signed by some forty na- 
tions, including the erstwhile enemy. 
An aecomplishment 


unequalled, un- 
paralleled in all humanity’s history. 


An association was established to en- 
force the treaty—and then our peculiar 
psychology asserted itself. “George 
Washington—remember what he said 
about entangling alliances?’—and we 
forgot that our recent association with 
the decent governments of the world 
had enabled us to save ourselves by 
helping to save the world. We listened 
to the far-off voice of a dead leader and 
closed our ears to the beseeching prayer’ 
of a living leader. We refused to ratify 
the signature of our highest represent- 
atives. We lost the peace and we lost 
something else—respect of the “outside” 
world. 

IT eould quote from the published 
utterances of great men on both sides 
of this, the greatest question that ever 
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, | that ruined his game 


HAT was it? Something took his mind off his 
| game. Something cartied his thoughts back to 
} the city. Perhaps it was a swift recollection ‘of a 
| newspaper notice concerning bonds due to be paid. Or 

maybe it suddenly dawned on him that he was losing 
interest money on unclipped coupons. Whatever it was, 
the thought wouldn't be downed. 

The ownership of securities is often a breeder of un- 
necessary anxieties—but it needn't be. To protect 
against loss or shrinkage in value, constant watching is 
required—but you needn't do it. Of course, it is difficult 
to keep track of all news which affects the value of your 


A modern service has been developed to relieve you. 

The Seaboard offers you this service, more comprehen- 
sive than any name we can give it. Securities Safekeeping 
Service, we call it, but some of our customers call it 


| 
' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| income-yielding investments, but why burden yourself? 
| 

| 

| 


financial secretaryship. It operates like this: 


You bring us your bonds, mortgages, or other securities, 
with a letter of instructions which we carry out, holding 


your property safe in our vaults. 


j We collect principal and income when due, and credit it 
to vour account or distribute the money as you direct. We 

j keep you posted when possible regarding stock dividends 

| and rights to subscribe for new securities, regarding bonds 
called for redempuon, and regarding other events which 
affect your holdings, such as the organization of protective 
Of reotganization commuttees. Upon request, we execute 
orders to buy and sell, and offer suggestions as to changes 
in invesements. We keep conveniently at hand for you, ® 
record of your investments, saving you all kinds of trouble 
in Gilling out your income tax returns. 


It may interest you to learn that this worry-and-money-saving 
service can be secured at very smait cost. If you would lke to 
learn more about it we suggest you get in touch with our Trust 
Department, either in person, by mail, or Phone, Rector 5311. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MAIN OFFICE 
Broad and Beaver Streets 










MERCANTILE BRANCH 
115 Broadway 


ot Cedar Srreet 


—_— 
| 
| 
| 


ke HAS BEEN 


| IN NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS. 





SUGGESTED THAT SOME OF OUR OUT-OF- 
TOWN FRIENDS WOULD BE INTERESTED IN THE STYLES OF 
ADVERTISING OUR TRUST DEPARTMENT HAS BEEN DOING 


This one attracted considerable attention 





UPTOWN BRANCH 
20 East 45th Serees 


near Madison Avenme 











came before America for decision, and 
there would still be a division of opinion, 
because men and women differ. But I 
have a right, as an honest man, to my 
opinion, and it is this: 

Ameriea, by every word and gesture, 
advertised to the world that she entered 
the war to bring peace, permanent 
peace, and America, having fought a 
glorious fight, refused to stand by her 
associates until the peace for which she 
fought was secure. America fulfilled 
generously the expectations of the 
world during the war. failed 
to support the peace. 

On August 28, 1920, Mr. Harding 
said: “One type of international rela- 


America 
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tionship is a society of free nations, or 
a league of free nations, animated by 
considerations of right and _ justice, 
instead of might and self-interest, and 
not merely proclaimed an ageney in 
pursuit of peace, but so organized and 
so participated in as to make the actual 
attainment of peace a reasonable pos- 
sibilitv. Sweh an IT favor 
with all my heart, and I would make no 
fine distinction as to whom credit is 
due. One need not care what it is 
called. Let it be an association, a 
society, or a league, or what not, our 
coneern is solely with the substance, not 
the form thereof.” 

Nearly three vears have elapsed while 


association 
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side world, and by his business we m 
standards is America judged. . More faith. 
truth is needed in this kind of advertis. An 
OFFICIAL STATEMENT —_——« aaa 
SV, 1 é £. tising 
— : How is America advertised through | read 
Business a a oug 
Condition at the Close of her business representatives abroad, and answ 
June 30, 1923 through American tourists abroad? finali 
Are these unofficial representatives, hy | — edito 
vas becoming consideration, fair play and 1918, 
RESOUR 4 downright honesty, advertising truly Ame 
Loans and Discounts $ 57,787,835.81 & w3 : \ a 
Sh: S: Siceike 16,381,811.28 the spirit of America? passt 
Bonds and Securities 39,963,745.75 soli 
Banking Houses and Real Estate 2,283,766.27 In our tremendously strong financial I 
Customers’ Liability a/c Acceptances and ae ee ane } is g 
Letters of Credit wena. 7) position, are we sitting down with our adve 
Pete pee yee 9g SO 17,608,520.00 debtors and trying to arrive at a just | ail 
Total $134,836,657.82 and even possible settlement, or are we | a 
giving the impression of a desire to | seal 
oppress and foreclose? How _ beanti- 
LIABILITIES eae wee: ‘ — a pa 
Capital Deane mer $ 10,000,000.00 fully the Paris Temps summed up the wor! 
ae ees 10,000,000.00 ene . 
Saineaeh eaneee, and Undivided Profits. ... 1,083,042.75 situation some months ago: The ; g] 
Dividend $400,000.00 paid June 30, 1923) Tn States has wi eS 
acum eed Credit 380,978.71 United States h AS withdraw n trom “An 
Due to Federal Reserve Bank . _12,200,000.00 European questions and Europe has - 
Deposits. . a mn painfully fallen into the quarrels which _ 
Total $134,836,657.82 ee - ™ shal 
come from empty pockets.’ ; 
. wor 
A survey of what the “outside” world ii 
MARINE thinks of us would demonstrate, to put the 
it mildly, that our present trade and ! Lin 
T COMPANY financial policy toward our debtors has } tse 
' not advertised truthfully the sincere | can 
good will and fair-play policy which | — flou 
OF BUFFALO America really holds toward “outside” ens 
countries. f to 
And, again, what are the expressions a 
of feeling of the people of America as a: 








unparalleled suffering has blighted the 
face of the world through peace delayed. 

At the Pilgrim Society dinner in 
London, in the late spring of 1921, Mr. 
Harvey, our Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James, said: ‘Americans have 
come to realize in the past few years 
that ideals too often resolve into illu- 
sions, and illusions we have found to 
be both dangerous and profitless.* * * 


“Not a few remain convineed that 
we sent our young soldiers across to 


save this Kingdom, France and . Italy. 


That is not the fact. We sent them 
solely to save the United States of 
America, and most reluctantly and 


laggardly at that. 
“We were not too proud to fight, 


whatever that may mean. We were 
afraid not to fight. That is the real 


truth of the matter, so we came along 
toward the end and helped you and 
your allies shorten the war. That is 
»'] we did and that is all we elaim to 
have done.” 

As a private American citizen, I 
protest that our Ambassador’s advertis- 
ing did not measure up to the accepted 
standard of truth, that he misrepre- 
sented American sentiment. 

I believe that our former President 
advertised truthfully when he declared 
just before we threw our souls and 
hearts and bodies and all our material 
resources into the conflict. “Our object 
is to vindieate the principles of peace 


Readers will confer a favor 


and justice in the life of the world, as 
against selfish and autocratic power, 
and to set up amongst the really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world 
such a concert of purpose and action 
as will henceforth insure the observance 
of those principles.” 

And I believe that America will vet 
live up that advertising and will prove 
by deeds and words that she is still in 
the world, not outside, and is her 
brother’s keeper, whether he be an 
oppressed Cuban, a violated Belgian, or 
a tortured Armenian Christian, or a 
Jewish victim of outrageous racial prej- 
udice. 

Now, how is America advertising to 
the world through her trade relations? 
Are we making American goods that 
when shipped abroad make friends for 
America, or make foreigners think of us 
as dollar-grabbing, conscienceless 
traders? 

Does every packing ease shipped to 
the heart of Asia earry some evidence 
of high American ideals, or does the 
packing box and contents arrive in such 
condition as to indicate a disregard for 
the buver’s rights? 

How America means to the 
world! How often the American bus- 
iness man fails to think of his repre- 
sentative character when dealing with 
foreigners, vet every American who 
exports or imports goods is a representa- 
tive of American business to the “out- 


mueh 


a whole? How ean we learn them? | \ 
How will the world get a correct com- — *" 


posite of them? Fortunately for Amer- the 
ica’s reputation, her citizens have re- ' Lie 
sponded with practical sympathy to | AI 
every call of distress, no matter how - 
far abroad. She has sent her ships | 


sige 5 : : i 
laden with life-saving food, raiment and | 


medical aid. Her tears have flowed and of 
run in rivulets of gold to help to resus- | | 
citate dving millions. Her prayers have y 
gone up fervently to Heaven for the T 
salvation of mankind. Her mothers 

and fathers gave their sons, and h 
their sons dedicated their lives, not 

to save America, but to save the 

. , 3 : ) 
liberty of the world, and despite mis- ° 
understood pluralities, the heart of 

America still beats for liberty for all 

mankind. We have our inconsistent t 
moments. We do not in every case do | ¢ 
justice. We sometimes seem wrapped 4 
in selfish isolation, but we have a con- F 
stant trend toward helpfulness to the FF, 
peoples of the world, without regard 

to race or creed, and, in spite of our ’ 
contradictory official actions and words, 
the world “outside” in general has. let 


us hope, not lost faith entirely in Amer- 


ica. The “outside” world senses a ; 
heart of brotherhood beating beneath 
our shameful garments of gold and 


brass, hears a voice of rising justice 
amid the beating of political tom-toms 


and the raucous clamor of selfish 
trading. God grant that the world mav 


not entirely lose faith in us, and that 
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we may not entirely betray the world’s 


faith. 

And how about the newspaper and 
magazine press? How are they adver- 
tising America? One would have to 
vead more than the Literary Digest to 
answer that question with any degree of 
fnality. But if one has followed the 
editorial trend since Armistice Day, 
1918, one can seareely fail to see that 
American editorial opinion, having 
passed through the bitter phases of 
political diatribe and partisan passion 
is gradually turning toward truth in 
advertising America. The truth is that 
public sentiment, with eyes opening 
from post-war apathy, is beginning to 
see the glory of Tennyson’s dream of 
a parliament of man, a federation of the 
world. 

Shall our advertising 
“America for Americans”? (How lke 
“Turkey for the Turks” it sounds,) or 
shall it be “America for world peace and 
world liberty ?” 

If I may be so bold as to paraphrase 


slogan be 


the immortal words of the immortal 
Lincoln: “A world divided against 


itself eannot stand. I believe this world 
cannot endure permanently half 
flourishing and free, half starving and 
enslaved. I do not expect the world 
to be dissolved; I do not expect the 
world to fall; but I do expect that it 
will cease to be divided.” 

And I should like to add, I do expeet 
America to join with all the nations of 
the world in an everlasting compact for 
peace and prosperity. I do _ expect 
America to live up to its advertised 
personality as the home of the brave 
and the land of the free and the cham- 
pion of the oppressed, the big brother 
of every nation on earth. 

Gladstone said: “If the 
withdraw, the people will lead the wavy. 
That is an American idea.” 


leaders 


Every citizen should let his voice be 
heard. 


NEW PLANS TO ADVERTISE 
THRIFT WEEK 


The Advertising Council of the Na- 

tional Thrift Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. of which Edwin Bird Wilson is 
chairman, held its first meeting of the 
Season at a luncheon in the New York 
Advertising Club, Monday, July 16th. 
At this meeting the season’s adver- 
tising program was arranged. The 
schedule includes material for an. in- 
tensive six weeks’ drive beginning Sep- 
tember 15th to November Ist, to enlist 
the organization of loeal thrift week 
‘ommittees in from 500 to 700 cities 
throughout the country. 

The local committees when organized 
— comprise representatives from the 
ae vag insurance, real estate, retail 

8, commercial and eivie organ- 


eAN ANNOUNCEMENT 
to Bankers amd Business Men 


NaTIonat Bank or New YorK 


has been merged into The Equita- 
ble Trust Company of New York. 
The consolidation was completed June 29. 


Asa result of the merger, The Equitable now 
has a capital of $23,000,000, and surplus and 
undivided profits of more than $9,500,000. 
Deposits are in excess of $300,000,000. Total 
resources are over $375,000,000. 


The offices of the Importers and Traders National 
Bank, at 247 Broadway, are now known and oper- 
ated as The Importers and Traders Office of The 
Equitable. Its customers will continue to transact 
their commercial banking business with the same 
officers and employees, but they will have the further 
advantages of the banking, foreign exchange, trust, 


investment and safe deposit services of The Equitable. 


To merchants, manufacturers, importers and ex- 


porters, the consolidation provides a complete finan- 


cial service, conveniently located on lower Broad- 


way, opposite City Hall. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th &t. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


37 WALL STREET 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


222 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


IMPORTERS AND 


LonNpDON: 10 Moorgate, E.C. 2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 
Parts: 23 Rue de la Paix 
Mexico City: 
48 Calle de Capuchinas 





izations, public schools, churches and 
women’s clubs. The object of these 
local committees is to conduct educa- 
tional thrift campaigns during National 
Thrift Week which begins on Benja- 
min Franklin’s birthday January 17th 
and continues through January 23rd. 
The days of the week include National 
Thrift or Bank Day, Budget Davy, Life 
Insurance Day, Own Your Home Day, 
Pay Bills Promptly Day, Make a Will 
Day, and Share With Others Day. 
Among the 48 national organizations co- 
operating in this movement are the 
American Bankers Association, Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 
Federal Council of Churehes, and the 
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TRADERS OFFICE 
247 Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Bldg. 
BALTIMORE: 

Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The members of the Advertising 
Council in addition to chairman Wilson, 
include G. Prather Knapp of the Bank- 
ers Service Corporation, G. Wells 
Sawyer, advertising manager of the Na- 
tional City Bank, New York City, and 
B. M. Griffin, advertising manager of 
the Gotham National Bank, New York 
City. 

The meeting on the 16th, was an open 
meeting and was attended in an ad- 
visory capacity by Chas. W. Hoyt of 


the Hoyt Advertising Ageney, Park 
Mathewson of the Budget Control 
Burean, and W. B. Bullock of the 


American Pulp and Paper Association. 
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ARE YOU LINKING UP YOUNG 
AMERICA TO YOUR BANK 


(Continued from page 18) 
resent their banks in work with neigh- 
borhood schools. Among other things 
she goes into the schools and talks to 
the pupils and also takes classes through 
the bank. She reports some very in- 
teresting incidents that have occurred 
in her work. The children become con- 
fidential and tell her of their plans. <A 
number of the boys have picked out the 
college they expect to enter and have 
started College Funds which are grow- 
ing steadily. 

One day a man came into the bank 
and opened a savings account, volun- 
teering the following reason; “My boy 
opened a savings account here through 
his school. He also made a trip through 
the bank and became so interested and 
so impressed with the treatment he re- 
ceived that he wouldn’t rest until I had 
promised to open an account here too.” 
So it seems that sometimes even in 
money matters “a little child shall lead 
them.” 

At least seven out of every ten boys 
of today, especially in the cities and 
small towns, have money of their own 
in varying amounts. Not only are 
allowances more frequent and larger 
but the boys earn their own money by 
working out of school hours. Many of 
these boys have bank accounts that 
would put a grown man to shame. 
Think of the number of boys who 
bought War Savings Stamps and Liberty 
Bonds during the war. When I was 
helping at one of the Liberty Loan 
booths a boy, whom I recognized as one 
of our regular depositors in the Savings 
Department, came in and asked for two 
$50° bonds. I said “You want to pay 
for them by the month, I suppose?” 
and got out the installment blanks. But 
the boy said “No indeed. I’ve got the 
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money right here,” and he pulled out 
his savings pass book showing a balance 
of $125. He used $100 of the amount 
for the bonds. I was interested to know 
whether he considered the buying of the 
bonds as a sufficient excuse to stop his 
savings so I watched his account for 
some time and found that he imme- 
diately proceeded to put back into the 
bank the amount he had taken out for 
the bonds. 

One day I asked a boy who brought 
me a proof from the newspaper office 
if he would like to have one of our 
home savings banks. And he said, 
rather scornfully too, “No, I don’t need 
it to help me save. I am saving without 
it. I am planning to go to college and 
I put something in my savings account 
here every week. Keep your banks for 
people who won’t save without them.” 
And this wisdom was from a _ twelve 
vear old boy who was helping his mother 
as well as saving for his college eduea- 
tion. 

I was in a bank in a small town in 
New Jersey recently when a school boy 
came in with twenty dollars in War 
Savings Stamps and said he wanted 
them deposited on his savings account. 
It developed that he had $30 which had 
been in the bank for some time but had 
not been growing. He said to the girl 
who waited upon him, “I got another 
one of your savings folders the other 
day. That’s good stuff. I don’t expect 
I would have started my account going 
again if it hadn’t been for the folder.” 
This goes to show that boys are not to 
be overlooked when sending out savings 
material. 

Boys also like to receive a letter from 
a bank. The banker who is alive to his 
best interests will see that every boy 
who opens a savings account to his bank 
receives a letter of congratulation and 
encouragement. It makes no difference 
that the account is opened in the name 
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Fe _=s(Industrial Savings 


The automatic receiving teller has been 
endorsed widely by school department 
and plant managers -and is favored 


everywhere by the teacher, the pupil, 
and the worker. 





Tecien 6 12%" 13° 
Frame 12%" x14" 


Eddy Buildin 
SAGINAW, MICH. 


The automatic receiving teller is an effective 


solution of how to get school savings at mini- 
mum cost. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine 


Corporation 
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of a parent as guardian or trustee, Th & 
boy understands that the account T 
his, so the letter can be written to the | 
boy instead of to the parent, and shou 
be written, not in the stilted style ty 
often used in such letters, but in 4 
friendly tone that the boy understang 
Such a letter—a real boy’s letter 
signed by a bank officer is usually yer 
much appreciated by the boy as ya | 
as his parents, and often wields a lag. 
ing influence on the character ay 
habits of the boy. One day a my 
came into the bank with which I was eq). | 
nected and said, “My oldest boy openej | 
a small savings account here last we 
and received such a nice letter from th 
cashier that he has been the pronde | 
boy in the block ever since. He hy 
showed that letter to all his chums. My 
second boy was so impressed with jt 
and so envious that he insists that | 
shall open an account for him here » 
he can have such a letter too. So] 
have come in to open that account.” 
There are numerous ways in whic 
a banker can cultivate the friendship 
of the boys in his community. Fre! 
quently bankers talk to groups of boys 
such as school classes, Boy Seouts, 
junior Y. M. C. A. members and other 
on subjects pertaining to savings and 
banking. The banker can invite the 
boy when he opens an account to come 
in and get acquainted with him, and 
ean encourage the men among his cus. 
tomers to bring their sons in. Such a 
contact means much to the bov and the 
banker will reap the benefits too. 


It is not only the city banker wh | 
ean make these contacts. In fact, the 
banker in the country or the small town 
ean get nearer to the boys in his neigh- 
borhood perhaps than the city banker. 
He is more apt to already know them by 
name and they to know him. When he 
invites one of those boys to come into 
the bank, takes him back of the cage 
and shows him the way the tellers and 
bookkeepers are working, lets him 
examine the vault door, tells him about 
the time lock and gives the boy to under- 
stand that he expects him to be one ot 
the bank’s good customers some day, 
that boy is going to remember the oe 
easion for a long time and when the 
time comes that he has a little money to 7 
put in the bank, he is going to visit that | 
banker friend who manifested an im | 
terest in him and his future. 

The colleges of today are encourag: f 
ing teachers and parents to have boys | 
decide early in the grammar grades 
what college they want to attend. Then 7 
their schedules are based upon that 
decision. Why shouldn’t parents (a 
the bank’s suggestion if necessary) have 
the boy at this same period in life sé 
a certain financial goal to be reached 
at a special age and help the boy work q 
toward that? And why not let the boy 
help save the money for that chosel 
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Specialized Service 


Correspondents’ Accounts 


E invite the deposit accounts of banks, aftording them, 
in addition to every financing facility, the varied ser- 
vices of a banking and trust institution of international scope. 
Interest is paid on balances maintained in the United States 
and at our foreign offices. 


How our services may be used to your advantage is described 
in our booklet, “Specialized Service to Banks,’ which we 
shall be pleased tc send on request. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company of New York 








college course? It becomes much more 
of a personal affair than if he feels his 
father is doing it all for him. 

An examination of savings ledgers 
everywhere, of school savings records 
and reports gleaned from the results of 
National Thrift Week, demonstrates 
clearly that boys in large numbers are 
already using the bank. So the 
problem of the banker today is not so 
much “How ean I get the boy to using 
a bank?” but “How ean I persuade him 
to start with MY bank?” For the bank 
that gets the boy’s first account, if it 
treats him well and shows an interest 
in him, is very likely to keep the account 
as the boy grows into manhood. 

And the time is fast approaching 
when the wide awake banker will secure 
the boy’s savings account in babyhood 
or early childhood, get personally ac- 
quainted with him, and earry him 
through all the stages of checking aec- 
count, business loans, safe deposit, in- 
vestment, trust and all other banking 
business. 

Young Americans are marehing bv 
your doors in great numbers, Mr. Banker. 
Are you linking them up with your 
hank or leaving them for vour com- 
petitor across the street ? 


5. G. Robertson, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Dickson, Tennessee, 
was elected president. 


RUDOLPH HECHT HONORED 
AS CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZEN 
Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Company of 
New Orleans, has been honored as New 


Orleans’ most constructive citizen by 
being awarded the Times-Picayune 


loving cup for having accomplished the 
greatest good for the city of New 
Orleans during 1922. 

Mr. Hecht received this honor prin- 
cipally because of his services as pres- 
ident of the Board of Port Commis- 
sioners, which is an honorary office and 
carries no remuneration. In this capa- 
city he has depoliticalized the Dock 
Board, and by his policies has helped 
to establish New Orleans as one of the 
most progressive ports in the world. 
He also rendered the city invaluable 
service in conceiving the plan for finan- 
eing the construction of the New 
Orleans Industrial Canal which connects 
the Mississippi River with Lake Pont- 
chartrain, and provides almost unlimited 
wharf facilities for manufacturing and 
other enterprises. 

In addition to his work on the Dock 
Board, Mr. Hecht also was the out- 
standing figure in the re-organization 
of the New Orleans Railway and Light 
Company, and is now Chairman of the 
Board of that body. He also was in- 
strumental in organizing the Mississippi 


Shipping Company, which gives New 
Orleans its first direct service to the 
east coast of South America. 

Other activities with which Mr. Hecht 
has been intimately identified and which 
have characterized his service to the 
community have been the organization 
of the Federal International Banking 
Company of which he is a director, and 
the re-finanecing of the New Orleans 
City Debt to which, as a member of the 
Board of Equalization, he gave several 
vears of close study. 

Luther H. Porter of the Bank of 
Rutherford, Tennessee, was elected pres- 
ident and D. H. Patterson of the Bank 
of Bradford, vice president of the 
Gibson County Bankers’ Association 
which was organized recently. 


The Keystone Bank of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania -will erect a one story 
bank building on the northeast corner 


of Third and Calder Streets It will 
eost $75,000. 
C. E. Narev of the First National 


Bank of Spirit Lake, Iowa, was elected 
president of the Towa Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Carl M. Keck of Washington, 
Towa, was elected vice president and 
F. S. Richards of McGregor, treasurer. 
Mason City was chosen as next vear’s 
convention city. 
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*MacGregor’s Book of Bank 
Advertising” 
by ( 
T. D. MacGregor ; 
. ‘ sO ] 
AC GREGOR’S book on bank aj 
vertising will prove valuable 
OF CHICAGO almost anyone who is interested in exten(. | I 
i , ’ ae 
| ing the scope of a bank’s activities, |; 
VOVOUEOCUE EEE CEE i 1s almost invaluable to the inexperience 
. is man. “Always ask to see proof, other. | 
Capital and Surplus $15,000,000 wise you may be made to say some en | 
barrassing things in your advertise. | | 
COC 





ments.” How we all wish that someon | 
had told us that when we started in, | 





= | 
= OFFICERS \ ’ 
= ane “MacCQregnr’s — 
: emer cee... oniaiiies The name — MacGregor Ss Book of 
: CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON........... Bank Advertising” tells one in advance 
ei 8 =a ne re Oe I. , racer aatcuccuenccsmecnas Vice-President that there is a certain personality about 
= OWEN T. REEVES, JR...... Vice-President the book and it is one that makes the 
J. EDWARD MAASS,........ Vice-Presiden :; . 
: ever | book particularly readable. Sentence 
NORMAN J. FORD,......... Vice-President y 1 tl re call 
JAMES G. WAKEFIELD... . Vice-President a a ae ee ee le ani 
EDWARD F. SCHOENECK,....... Cashier | only wish that he might show them to 
LEWIS E. GARY,......... Assistant Cashier | some vice president, the kind we always 
JAMES A. WALKER,,..... Assistant Cashier have with us, like the poor. For in- 
C. RAY PHILLIPS,...... Assistant Cashier 


stance, “The tendeney of the average 
bank officer, unskilled in advertising, is 
to want to display the name of the in- 
stitution above everything else.” 

The style is quite varied, now running 
to hammer blow sentences and then to 
the smooth running style of a credit 
officer turning down a good depositor. | 
At the outset the short sentences are so 
unusual and continuous that the style 
rather detracts, in the writer’s opinion, } 
though it would be very forceful in | 
advertising. 

Mr. Mae Gregor has the viewpoint of | 
the agency man in the great emphasis 


FRANK F. SPIEGLER, .. Assistant Cashier 
WILLIAM E. WALKER... Assistant Cashier 
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DIRECTORS 

WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND, 

Managing Borland Properties 
EDWARD B. BUTLER, 

Chairman Board of Directors Butler Bros. 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER, 

President Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
HENRY P. CROWELL, 

Chairman of Board Quaker Oats Co. 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, 

President 
CHARLES H. HULBURD, 

President Elgin National Watch Co. 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, 

Vice-President 


JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
President of Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 


MARTIN A. RYERSON 
J. HARRY SELZ, 
President Selz, Schwab & Company 
ROBERT J. THORNE 
CHARLES H. WACKER, 
President Chicago Heights Land Assn. 
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he puts on newspaper advertising and | 
in the suggestion of uniformity in ap- 
pearance by means of a trade mark by 
using continuously a certain distinctive 
stvle of set up. Personally, booklets in 
set impress me as being as uninteresting 
as books in set. “Little Masterpieces of 
the First National Bank;” “Why Make | 
A Will”: “Choosing a Bank :” “Safety § 
in Service:” “Convenient Facilities.” 
Mr. Mae Gregor emphasizes the need 
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. UR organization is employed to | 
Inspection : 7 

inspect the entire construction | 

of All of a building to secure its erection 


| of original and effective copy, and give 
some splendid illustrations of such copy 
from the best advertisements from 4 













: ° ere: any banks as well as from some 
in accordance with the approved oe cos dicta hi sae : i v ‘ 
e ‘ » . . s agency. ‘ 
| Details on plans and specifications of the | The book covers the field of bank Fe 
| advertising very completely. It dis § 










; hitect. 
Building Jobs ““""'* “ 
8 Both owner and banker thus get 


the materials and workmanship | 
| the investment entitles him to have. || 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


| 
| 
| General Offices 175 Jackson Boulevard 


cusses copy and typography wit 
plenty of illustrations, advertising 

. ° . L 
mediums and various services the bank 
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has to sell, commercial, savings, trust 
and safe deposit. A great many of the 
best bank letters are presented. 

There may possibly be bank advertis 
ing men so experienced that a book o! 
this nature would be too elementary: 
but for the average run of us there are 
suggestions in every chapter that can be 
applied immediately and directly to ou & 
own business. B. W. GRIFFIN. 
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Offices in all principal cities 
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ARE SAVINGS BANKERS 
MEETING THEIR NEW 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
(Continued from page 12) 
instructing, guiding, or advising others 
or of serving them in some art,” acecord- 
ing to Webster, and the Standard says 
that it is “any calling or occupation in- 
volving special mental and other attain- 
ments or special discipline.” Therefore, 
we are justified in holding up a profes- 
sional ideal for those who are engaged 
in savings banking. Cannot we as 
savings bankers point with as much 
pride to the ideals and services of such 
men as Brook of Boston and Goff of 
Cleveland as can the practioners of the 
three historical professions of theology, 
law and medicine. The banking service 
of these two men are but samples of 
the careers of thousands of other savings 
bankers throughout the country in the 
service of their depositors, their com- 
munity and the nation in proportion 

to the opportunities presented. 

The professional savings banker is 
no more a mere keeper of books than 
he is a note shaver or pawn broker. He 
isa man who is qualified as an executive 
and as an executive he will not be a 
mere personnel man or _ purchasing 
agent and will not confine his ability 
to mechanical and other details which 
can be handled by subordinates but will 
put forth his best efforts in adjusting 
the general policies and equipment of 
his institution to serve the economic 
needs of every resident of his com- 
munity. This statement is too broad 
only insofar as persons of independent 
means or engaged in production and 
trade are not ordinarily considered to 
be proper clients of a savings banker 
so far as their operations or any ele- 
ment of risk or speculation is coneerned. 
However, even these classes are pros- 
pective clients of the savings banker 
for the same reasons that lead them 
to purchase insurance against the many 
risks with which they are confronted. 

The results of savings banking of 
professional rank will be as certain as 
they are numerous. Of course the 
banks will grow in deposits and re- 
sources and there will be new savings 
bank service beyond anything which 
we now comprehend. 

But we must never forget that large 
as the bank may be, imposing as may 
be its home and fixed as may be the 
position of the banker as a community 
leader, the bank is only a reflection of 
the mental and material attainments of 
the community. It is a mere custodian 
of the community’s savings. Always 
and regardless of its form of manage- 
ment, the savings bank is a_ trustee 
and must observe its trusteeship with 
all the fidelity which is required by the 
custom and common law of this nation 
and England. 
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HILE the majofity of 

cars are produced in other 
manufacturing centers, New 
England fine tools and ma- 
chinery made possible the very 
beginning of this’ great industry. 
Precision instruments and high 
speed automatic devices from 
this district are the foundation 
of quantity production. And 
New England has always been 
one of the best markets for 
automobiles of all classes. 


New England tex- 
tiles, rubber, leather, 
tools, machinery, 
metals, instruments, 
paints and hardwoods 
are shipped to prac- 
tically every automobile 
factory. Bodies made 
in New England are 
widely used on fine 











of BOSTON 






From the beginning of the automobile 


cars. New England paper pre- 
serves the records and bills the 
sale. And The National Shaw- 
mut Bank is privileged to serve 
as an important connecting link 
between buyers and sellers of ma- 
terials, as well as finished cars. 


Manufacturers in New Eng- 
land and in every automobile 
manufacturing district are 
among our valued clients. One 
of the most appreciated services 
of this bank is our unusual quick- 
ness in collecting and re- 
mitting. This directly 
results from close rela- 
tionship to thousands of 
banks and business houses, 
giving us unusual facili- 
ties for handling banking 
transactions along the 
shortest dependable 
routes. 


cD 
MUT BANK 


The bank that is closest to New England industry 


The savings banker, however, should 
not and probably will not limit his 
public service to material accomplish- 
ments. His leadership in financial 
matters must extend to whatever legis- 


latures have the power to enact laws 
relating to his community. Just as the 
savings banker considers his institu- 


tional trusteeship as a publie service, 
so he will throw his influence against 
the narrowness, the selfishness and the 
folly of legislation which is intended 
to equalize temporary economic inequal- 


ities, whieh is intended to foree one 
man to earry the civie burdens of 
another as capable, or which either 
opens or tends to open the doors to 


any panaceas which are propagated by 








when 


those who aecept misinformation and 
innuendo as fact. 

When bankers appreciate 
the full measure of their opportunity 
we will encounter fewer cases in the 
departmental banks and the 
legislation of this country where the 
savings banker or the savings depart- 
ment is regarded as a mere adjunct of 
the commercial banker or department 
and the employes therein as merely in 
training for duties in other depart- 
ments. In other words, the training of 
employes who will exeeute the bank’s 
trusteeship as savings banker and 
perform its publie service in capable 
manner, is a responsibility which is 
second to none in the banking field. 
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To Insure Profits 


Plan Your Budget on 
Sound Cost Accounting 


“It is one thing to make the Plar. 
quite another to work the Plan 





PROFIT, in a large measure, is the 
elimination of LOSS. To be eliminated, 
Loss must be accurately detected. 


Adequate Cost Accounting—Account- 
ing Control—locates Loss, shows where, 


how, when, and in what amount it oc- 
curs, and points out the remedy. 


Only thru Cost Accounting can the 
factors that enter into the Budget— 
always planned to insure Profits—be 
determined and controlled. 


Present business conditions demand 
adequate and sound Cost Accounting, 





devoid of frills, and administered by a 
competent organization of experts of 
wide and varied experience. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 
sT. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS 
TOLEDO 
ATLANTA 
RICHMOND 
BALTIMORE 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 

FORT WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


MILWAUKEE 


Alterations to cost $15,000 are 
planned by the Glendale Bank, Glen- 
dale, New York. 

Plans are being completed for making 
alterations and an addition to the Cora- 
opolis National Bank, Coraopolis, Penn- 
sylvania to cost $30,000. 


The First National Bank of Trumans- 
burg, New York will rebuild its bank 
building which was recently destroyed 
by fire. This will cost $20,000. 


A two story bank and office building, 
50x115 feet, to cost $150,000 will be 
erected for the Queensboro National 
Bank, Corona, New York. 





The New England Trust Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts will make altera- 
tions to its bank building. 


Alterations and an addition to the 
bank and post office building of the 
Glen Ridge Trust Company, Glen Ridge, 


New Jersey, will be made to cost 
$30,000. 


The National Freehold Banking Com- 
pany, Freehold, New Jersey plans alter- 
ations and an addition to its building. 








General interior alterations will be 
made to the Lancaster County National 
Bank, Lansdale, Pennsylvania to cost 
$50,000. 
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ENTHUSIASM PRODUCED | the 
$1,995,520 IN 24 DAYS | ™ 

E eve 

By Gerald B. Burtnett ; 

Adv. Mgr., Bank of California, Los Angeles eal 
bs obt 

HIS is the tale of a new busines sid 
drive that relied on no spectacula cit 
feature, and yet went over the top with bai 
a bang. da 
It may not be a simple matter to put wa 
over a drive in a bank whose busines ett 


is concentrated in one office. But spread 
the difficulties over 34 offices in a city | if 
of 900,000 people that comprises 36; | ae 


square miles and smile over the outlook th 
if you can. Bear in mind that thes | 

units are in some cases 42 miles apart, 80 
that each is operated individually and th 
due to rapid expansion many employes as 


are unacquainted with the community 


in which they work. These are not ti 
excuses but faets. il 

Just a few months ago an organiza d 
tion known as the Fifty Million Clb b 
embarked on a campaign to raise Cali- p 
fornia Bank’s total resources to fifty a 
million dollars. Five months were 8 
alloted to the task and the time limit | 0 
reached, the goal exceeded. Did the em. | | 
ploves sigh mightily and = mum 
“Thank God, that’s over?” Not on t 
vour life! They howled for more. So 
a Booster’s campaign was inaugurated 
to carry on the contest for another 
month. 

That is the spirit prevalent in the & | 
California Bank. With such spirit any- | 


This is how it was 
diverted into the produetive channels 
of a drive with results that cannot be 


thing may be done. 


ignored. 

Enthusiasm is the life blood of any } 
drive. Pumped in just the right 
quantity from an institution’s heart it 
feeds the great artery and the tiniest 
capillary. New zest follows its receipt, 
new life springs from its touch. On 
enthusiasm alone, the California Bank 
drive “went The spectacular © 
was eliminated. The announcement of 
the drive took everyone wnawares. 


” 
over. 


Branch manager Jones received in 
his mail a letter requesting his presence 
at dinner at a prominent club. He and 
his immediate subordinate arrived to 
find gathered from the 34 city offices 
more than 80 of his brother managers 
and the entire executive staff. After 
a dinner ecaleulated to put everyone 
in a good frame of mind the drive was 
outlined, explained, questions answered : 
and inspiration instilled. Everyone 
went home with determination to put 
his particular the leading 
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group in 




















class. 
Branches were arranged in_ five & 
groups, based on the number of em- 

















ployes, deposits and age of the branch. 
Due to the time of year, June 12th to & 
July 10th, which includes the period & 
of erediting interest on term accounts, 
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the drive concentrated on savings ae- 
counts, full eredit being allowed, how- 
ever, on any type of account. 

A report, made in duplicate, kept 
careful record of all new accounts 
obtained. New accounts were con- 
sidered as such only if a personal soli- 
citation was made by an employe of the 
bank. Immediately at the close of each 
dav’s business this report was for- 
warded to the head office, showing (1) 
customer’s name, (2) amount, (3) naine 
of bank from which account transferred, 
if any, (4) name of employe obtaining 
account in. Hach item was certified by 
the manager. 

New accounts opened without per- 
sonal solicitation were not ineluded in 
the contest but were reported separately 
as unsolicited. 

Prizes, sufficient to aid in the vaea- 
tion plans of employes, were divided 
into two parts. To win a prize the in- 
dividual must the winning 
branch in his group. Then to the em- 
ployes obtaining the largest number of 
accounts went a first prize of $50.00, a 
second prize of $37.50 and a third prize 
of $30.00. The employes obtaining the 
largest the aggregate balances received 
first prize $50.00, second $37.50 and 
third $30.00. 

As days passed certain branches 
forged ahead. Almost daily, official 
bulletins announcing the leading branch 
were sent out. <A statement 
giving the standing of each branch kept 
the manager informed as the contest 
progressed. Telephone calls, personal 
letters, much natured “joshing”’ 
about the team’s standing, all helped to 
keep enthusiasm at the boiling point. 

Managers assembled their employes 
and delivered talks. Vice pres- 
idents dropped in unexpectedly to con- 
gratulate or “pep up” certain teams. 
Officers stimulated a constant stream 
of enthusiasm. At the end of 24 work- 
ing days a grand total just a few 
thousand dollars less than $2,000,000 
bore witness to the effieaey of enthu- 
siasm, 


helong to 


weekly 


good 


sales 


One Japanese boy working Saturday 
afternoons and Sunday was responsible 
for 230 new accounts. Cash totals pro- 
duced by individuals ran $72,750, $65,- 
160, $45,790. In all, 3850 accounts 
Were produced. 

How was it done? Determination 
and enthusiasm explained it—with real 
hard work to back them up. 





A bank building is planned to be 
constructed for the Dime Savings Bank 
of Wyandotte, Michigan. 

The Cottage Grove State Bank of 
Chicago is planning to erect a new 
bank building on Cottage Grove and 
‘ith Street. The first floor will 
devoted to banking purposes and the 
second to offices. The cost will be from 
$175,000 to $200,000. 


be 


Endorsed By All 
Prudent Bankers 


WHEN the Reserve City Bankers As- 

sociation gave unqualified approval 
to the complete certified audit, it was 
reflecting the sentiment of all bankers 
who believe in providing the maximum 
measure of protection on all commercial 


loans. 


The complete audit when made by 
capable and reliable certified public ac- 
countants furnishes the banker with exact 
facts in relation to the borrowers’ busi- 
ness; it reveals for the borrower himself 
many interesting and impressive tenden- 
cies bearing on his business. 


Our experiencewith all lines of business, 
backed up by the knowledge of depend- 
able and finished certified public account- 
ants, enables us to offer many valuable 
suggestions to the banker on the impor- 
tance of the complete certified audit. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 





INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


MUSKOGEE 





The Bank the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York City has published a 
series of advertisements each of which 
features a different state in the Union, 
giving a short summary of the state’s 
outstanding achievements. The adver- 
tisement on the state of Illinois is 
typical, part of which reads as follows: 
“Tllinois—The Mid-Western Giant 
Illinois takes a double part in agri- 
culture, for besides actually producing 
an annual of $864,000,000 
leads in the manutacture of farm im- 
plements and wagons. This great State 
also ranks first in meat packing and 
wheat, oats, 
and hogs. She is third in coal and third 
also in total manufactures with nearly 


of 


crop she 


second in corn, horses 
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five and one-half billion dollars 


annually.” 

Frank F. Hill, president of the Union 
and Planters Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tennessee, has an- 
nounced a merger of stock of the North 
Memphis Savings Bank with the Union 
and Planters Bank and Trust Company. 
Each bank will retain its present bank- 
ing rooms and staff of employes, and 
the former North Memphis Savings 
Bank will be operated as the North 
Memphis Savings Bank branch of the 
main bank. 








The Wayne County and Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Detroit, Michigan plans 
the construction of a bank building. 





President, Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska 


not inclined 

from the 
to run his farm. A 
in the irritation which em- 
barresses too frequently the relations 
of the and the banker arises 
from the patronizing attitude of bank- 


HE average farmer is 
to accept instruction 
banker as to how 


large factor 


farmer 


ers who assume to know more about 
the farmer’s business than the farmer 


knows himself, and who attempt to tell 
him, with a noticeable degree of con- 
descension, what he should do. If the 
progressive farmer of today were given 
opportunity to talk to a group of bankers 
and really expressed his actual feelings, 
I imagine that he would tell us we have 
about all we can do to attend success- 
fully to our own‘job, particularly if he 
had in mind some of our experiences 
of 1920-1921. 


The relationship of the banker and 
the farmer should and must be on a 
distinetly higher, broader plane. The 
banker must no longer regard himself 
in the role of a mentor instructing a 
child. The relation of the farmer 
toward the banker—toward the whole 
country, in fact—has changed during 


the last fifteen years and this old rela- 
tionship has been outgrown. 

We all remember the “seed train” 
which used to run aeross the state. with 
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SLOAN BUILDING 
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To 
New Business and Advertising Managers 


2 

& 

: 

2 

: 

2 
BANKS and Trust Companies, like com- = 
mercial and industrial concerns, are em- = 
ploying outside counsel to supplement the = 
activities of their own Advertising and New : 
Business Departments. = 
My years of experience as Advertising and = 
New Business Director of one of the nation’s = 
largest banks, as well as my work of a quarter- : 
century with financial institutions from Maine : 
to California, will enable you to follow this = 
same sound policy and show maximum results. ; 
=z 

= 

= 


FRANCIS R. MORISON 
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Farmers have need of all the 
constructive and far-visioned 
assistance the banker can offer 


By WALTER W. HEAD 


lecturers who talked from rear _plat- 
forms to farmer audiences, advising 


them as to the rotation of crops and 
kindred subjects. The bankers had a 
part in financing those trips. They 
co-operated with agricultural schools 
and with government in spreading the 
doctrine of scientific farming. That 
was a valuable work and there is credit 
a plenty for all who joined hands to 
make it possible. The farmers them- 
selves are carrying it on today, working 
hand in hand with the agricultural 
schools, the county agents and the farm 
papers to achieve new standards of 
production. The farmer tills the 
today far more effectively than 
before. 

But today 
a tiller 
man. 


soil 
ever 


the farmer is 
of the soil. He is a business 
The actual raising of the crop 
is only a part of his business, if he is 
a real up-to-date Twentieth Century 
farmer. Problems of marketing, of 
distribution, of financing, are equally 
important and are becoming increas- 
ingly so. The complexity of our modern 
economic organization makes it neces- 
sary for the farmer to understand these 
problems and at least to assist in solving 
them if he is to succeed. This has been 
increasingly apparent in the last 


more than 


few 
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PUTTING BANKER-FARMER RELATION 
ON BROADER BASIS 


when writing to our advertisers 
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® nen 
the 
years and in this new role—as a by! Th 
iness man—the farmer steadily has a4.) aro 
vanced to a better position. | hee 
There was a time when the farme the 
was dependent wholly upon private | the 
marketing agencies, whose interest wa | 
not always identical with his ow, | fan 
whose greed for profits sometimes ou. thé 
matched consideration of the farmers) bil 
need. Today there are many great «| 
operative marketing organizations that | 
maintain their own elevators or war. | ™ 
houses in the producing territory, their © ot 
own storage facilities at terminals, the § e 
own sales forces at the central markets | % 
These agencies, in certain territory, | la 
handle a large part of the farmers) 
crop and win for him more liberal tl 
treatment from the private agencie | 
which still handle the bulk of his pro- g 
duction. «i 
Today also the farmer has his ow | h 
co-operative agencies of credit. If he | I 
is not satisfied with the interest rate | h 
or other terms upon which his loeal ; : 
capitalist is willing to advance money | ' 
upon a land mortgage, the farmer can | 
go directly to a government institution, | ‘ 
the Federal Land Bank. This bank— | 
by reason of tax-exemption and other 
advantages incidental to its governmental 
character—can loan money at a rock: | 
bottom rate of interest. In addition, 
the federal government has _ just 
established another group of _ banks 
which permit the local bonkers 
rediscount privileges—to extend the 
farmer credit for his current operations 
on a more favorable basis than ever 
before. If he thinks his loeal bank 
is not sufficiently responsive to his § 
need, this same legislation enables him 
to join with other farmers in a 
operative marketing association ant, 
through this organization, arrange for 
eredit direct from the governmelt 
banks, without the intervention of 4 


commercial bank or other _ private 
agency. 
For years it has been the farmers 


complaint—with considerable _justifica- 
tion—that he, alone of all producers, 
has been forced to market his crop 0 
the buyer’s terms because of his inabil- 
ity to use his products, in storage, 4 
a basis for credit. Today the agri- 
cultural credits aet authorizes the ac 
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ceptance of warehouse receipts, on non- 
perishable agricultural products, as col- 
lateral for loans, the same as in the 
ease of sugar or other commodities of 


ecommerce. 

These developments have relieved the 
farmer from what seemed to be per- 
secution by short-sighted, tight-fisted, 
grasping grain dealers, landlords and 
pankers who were guilty of this very 
thing, who thought of the farmer prin- 
cipally as a weak and ignorant oppo- 
nent in a game whose only stake was 
the collection of a high rate of interest. 
The farmer’s suspicion of the banker 
arose because of misunderstanding, 
pecause he judged bankers as a class by 
the derelictions of a few. Today, with 
these sources of government-con- 
trolled eredit available at his call, the 
farmer cannot charge or even suspect 
that the bankers are conspiring to do 
him harm. 

As the real farmer has taken ad- 
vantage of these opportunities, he has 
made himself a business man. Like 
other successful business men, he is 
equipped with credit to finance his 
operations, he is able to make use of 
labor-saving machinery, he is able to 
barter with buyers of his products as 
their equal. 

The farmer’s broadened outlook has 
given him a new importance, economi- 
eally and politically. We have today a 
highly developed economie organization. 
From it we derive benefits; for these 
benefits we pay the price—the price of 
inereasing dependence of every part of 
the organization upon every other part. 

Today, the farmer listens to the ticker 
of the stock exchange, reads the 
speeches made in a British Parliament, 
studies the crop reports of far-off lands. 
He keeps in touch with these events 
partly because he likes to know what 
is going on in the world for his own 
enjoyment, but more especially because 
he must know, in order to care properly 
for his business. These far away events 
have a bearing on what his crop will 
bring. Similarly the farmer is heard 
each year with greater interest and 
commands greater attention. Fewer 
and fewer of the people, exclusive of 
farmers, raise any part of their own 
food. An inerease in the price of our 
farm products affects the population of 
the whole world. 

The farmer’s economic advancement 
has been matched by his political stride. 
The farmer, during the last few years, 
has functioned politically with greater 
independence. At times he has developed 
a political organization of his own, in- 
dependent of the orthodox political 
parties; at times he has expressed him- 
self more informally by his vote on 
primary or election day, without deser- 
tion of established political units. In 


either ease, his vote has been increas- 
ingly effective. 
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Wisconsin. 


Charter No. 64. 





armers 3 Millers Bank 
jater and Wisconsin Streets 


In 1853, with a capital of $50,000, the Farmers and 
Millers Bank secured a charter from the State of 
In 1863, when the National Banking 


Act went into effect, this bank was reorganized as the 
First National Bank of Milwaukee and granted 


From these early beginnings, through a series-of 
combinations culminating in the consolidation of the 
First National and Wisconsin National banks on 
July 1, 1919, has emerged the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. 
with its affiliated trust and investment companies, 
offers complete services to meet every financial 
need of its thousands of customers— individuals, 
business concerns and banks. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 





This organization, 











in a single day in June. 


The development of the farmer to a 
place of steadily increasing importance 
as an inter-dependent unit in our econ- 
omie and political life, has had an in- 
ternal reaction. As he faced the neces- 
sity of becoming a part of the world 
organization, he found it necessary to 
effect a higher degree of organization 
with his own He is paying 
increasing attention to efficient opera- 
tion of his farm. He is attempting to 
get the full value from every bit of his 
land under the plow. He is inereasing: 
the return upon every hour of his labor 
and every dollar expended. 

In Nebraska there is a creamery 
thirty-nine years old. Its output the 
first vear—in 1894—was 35,000 pounds 
of butter. Today it churns that much 


business. 
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That is not 
because it has absorbed competitors. 
It is because the farmers of Nebraska 
have developed a new by-product. In 
1900 the entire production of butter 
in Nebraska—in creameries and on the 
farm—was less than the output of the 
Omaha plant of this one 
today. 

This is the result of improved appli- 
cation of business principles to farming. 
Yet, only a beginning has been made. 
Future possibilities are untold. In 
Missouri—in 1920—11.3 percent of all 
the farms had no garden, 10.7 percent 
produced no eggs, 5.4 percent kept no 
chickens, 35.7 percent were without a 
dairy cow, 31.4 percent did not raise 
a pig, 20.5 percent did not raise a ealf, 


company 





Over 300,000 People 


come to Detroit every year from 
every country on the globe to attend 
conventions and spend vacations. 


It is estimated that these travelers 
spend over $50,000,000 each year in 


our city. 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . _*: 
RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDPED MEGLION DOLLARS 


89 percent did not raise a lamb, 44.4 
pereent raised no fruit, 8.45 percent 
had no purebred animals, and 62.6 
percent bought feed. Undoubtedly 
there are reasons why some farmers 
could not do some of these things prof- 
itably but the perecentages in every 
case indicate great opportunities still 
open for the better balancing of the 
agricultural industry by greater diver- 
sification of its output. 

Today, the disturbing thing about the 
farming industry is the fact that, 
despite all this improvement in eco- 
nomi¢e conditions, it becomes each year 
attractive to ambitious men. In 
the ten vears from 1910 to 1920, the 
number of farm owners in a middle 


less 
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western state decreased 7,231 (8.7 per- 


cent). In this same ten year period, 
the rural population of the United 


Staies decreased from 54.2 pereent to 
48.6 percent (including unincorporated 
towns). Each census has shown this 
trend of population from the country 
to the cities. We might account for 
this by the increased use of labor-saving 
equipment, were it not that we all know 
that men—thousands of them—have left 
the farm because they were dissatisfied 
with its opportunities or its social con- 
ditions. This today is the challenge of 
the rural community to the banker. 
What are the living conditions on the 
farms of state? Two out of three have 
no automobiles—and an automobile is 
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, 
a far more necessary and desirable nf 
of the equipment of a farm than jt j 
of a city home. Only one farm opt ,'! 
thirty-five has a tractor. 
has no dairy cow. 


One in thre 
A small minorit 
slaughter animals for home consump. 
tion, which means that salt meat jg , 
chief dependence of the farmer’s tabj 
Only one in ten raise strawberries, one 
in forty-six raspberries, one in fiy | 
apples, one in seven peaches, one jy | 
eight cherries, one in sixteen grape~ 
and the corner grocery store is not 4 
hand for the easy purchase of the! 
fruits. Only one in twenty-two Mis} 
souri farms has water piped into th 
house; only one in eighteen has electri | 
or gas light; thirty-seven percent have | 
no telephone. 

With this situation before him, th 
banker’s duty is plain and explicit, 
The very nature of the banker's by. 
iness brings him in close contact with 
the farmer. 
this 


The banker—hecause oj | 

relationship—has _ the 
opportunity, if he uses his power oj 
human sympathy and understanding, t 
encourage and assist his fellow-man en! 
gaged in farming. More than am 
other, the banker’s business gives hin 
advantage of broad vision and wide ex- 
perience upon which he can draw in 
advising the individual farmer and it 
formulating the plan for helpful c-} 
operation with the farming industry a 
a whole. 


business 


CHANEY ELECTED A. L B. 
PRESIDENT | 


Clarence R. Chaney, assistant cashier 
of the Northwestern National Bank? 


of Minneapolis, was elected pre 
ident of the American Institute of 


Banking during the Institute’s twenty- 
first annual convention held recently a 
Cleveland. 


Mr. Chaney, who entered the bankin | 
business in 1907 with the Northwester, | 
joined the Minneapolis chapter of tle 
Institute the same year and has always 
been actively identified with its wor} 
as a student and graduate, and later #} 
an instructor and officer. He was pre} 
ident of the Minneapolis chapter 1) 
1917-1818 and for the past year hi 
been president of the national organiz f 
tion. 


This is the third time the Nortf 
western and the fourth time that Mir 
neapolis has been honored with th 
presidency of the American Institute 
Banking. Other Minneapolis men wi § 
have held this office in past years a 
Joseph Chapman, formerly vice pré 
ident of the Northwestern; G. 
Richards, secretary of the Minnes0lt§ 
Bankers’ Association, and J. C. Thor ® 
son, assistant cashier of the North§ 
western. 
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par AME RICAN BANKERS ASSOCI- SDMA 


is measured in ‘‘Service 
Rendered.’ 


The service rendered by this 
bank is not confined within any narrow 
limits—in fact, it is as broad as your re- 
quirements and includes many special 
features. 


ot ai! — Throughout the day there will be con- 
thes’ ferences of the committees and com- 
Mis} missions of the Association, including 
0 the the Executive Council, Administrative 
lect | = Committee, Finance Committee, Agri- 
have} eyltural Commission, Commerce and 
Marine Commission, Economic Policy 

n, the’ Commission, Bank and Currency Com- 
plicit, mittee of the Economie Policy Commis- 
: bus. sion, Public Relations Commission, 
t with} Committee of Five, Committee on 
se of! Membership, Committee on Publie Edu- 
the cation, Committee on State Taxation, 


= Mn 
itif, “aqJON CONVENTION PLANS | 2 2 
ut of | = 
thre The general plan for the sessions of = 
rity, the American Bankers Association S 
ump. Annual Convention, to be held at = 
is ¢ Atlantie City, N. J., September 24 to = 
Sh Me Ste a hee The Value To You— |7 
, Ohe Monday, September 24, morning: . = 
fire} General meeting of the Clearing House . 4 = 
ne in| Section. Afternoon: General meeting of your Chicago connection = 
pes of the Trust Company Division. = 





IMU 


1 


An inquiry will bring full details to your 











rer of Special Committee on Taxation, Fif- = desk. 
ng, to tich Anniversary Committee, Insurance = 
ane’ (Committee, Protective Committee, Com- | E 
1 any’ mittee on Federal Legislation, Federal | 2 
s hin Legislative Council, Committee on State ° 
de ex-| Legislation, and State Legislative Coun- The National Bank of the 
‘aw iu} @jl,. There will also be meetings of com- t > 
ind in! ~—mittees of the various Divisions and Fr ) => U B i ie 
ul &§ Sections. - OF CHICAGO -«-- 
Try a8 Tuesday, September 25, morning: 
' General Convention session of the whole al . f : 
| Association. Afternoon: General meet- The Bankers Service Station’ 
ing of the Savings Bank Division. = = 
L B) ao September gg oto EHR 
fF General Convention session. Afternoon: | WW 
' General meeting of the State Bank 
cashier __ Division. : 
Bart? _ Thursday, September 27, morning : Use Washington 
General Convention session. After- : 
Tes B eye 
a gi, Boon: General meeting of the National f or Bank Service Stability 
ail Bank Division. EADING banks have learned 
tly | The headquarters of the Association et oe inf the ag se 
; during the convention will be the Hotel a af as ee Be eee Streng th 
Traymore, and the general convention own business problems. You plus Intelligence 
yankilg sessions will be held on Young’s million can get the same advantages 
vestem | dollar pier. The meetings of the com- for your bank. 
of the! mittees Division and Sudtion will be — ee nt The O 
ev \ sions ¢ ‘ sw of banks for commercial intel- e i 
| scheduled in various hotels at Atlantic ligence, ~ shall a glad to —— Sie National Bank 
Ss W City. give you the benefit of our ex- 
later “| The entertainment program is being sic wre ; Th e Omaha Trust Company 
is pr} arranged by a local committee of gag: 
oter it Atlantic City. THE WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 
a : ieee AGENCY Resources Over $35,000,000 
‘gall Directors of the Huntsville Bank and inna ris 
Trust Company, Huntsville, Alabama, Ai a 
North elected N. H. Gilliam as cashier to fill 





at Mir-— the vacancy caused by the resignation 
ith th of E. F. Asheraft. Mr. Gilliam was 











ituteo’§ formerly assistant cashier. CUT ME OUT PE TENTS 

en wh at ond beste empeddie sik. “Gow 
ars tf RT. Goodwyn of Montgomery, Ala- || S>Srpeigme,withyousname address, || | Batters Roving llana who wish iy etwas 
e pref bama was elected vice president of the || St., Chicago, Ill. 1 will bring you a =e 
G. HE Federal Land Bank of New Orleans. sample copy of the latest issue. WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent La 
innesoti 624 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, De 


voll deal a III dS. on aS erccuvcn cra tetetmr ys aia! 
Notte y William R. Edrington was elected |] Address...00..0..0.000... 
: vee president and director of the Hamil- 
ton National Bank of New York. 


Read the Want Ads 
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SELLING SAFE DEPOSIT 
TO THE SMALL TOWN 


By applying the successful methods 
used by large city vaults this Conn- 
ecticut bank keeps all its boxes rented 


By N. HART SHERWOOD 


Assistant Cashier and Vault Manager, The First-Stamford National Bank, Stamford, Conn, 


FTEN it happens that the small- 
town banker deems it impossible 
to treat his safe deposit department on 
anything like the same basis as it would 
be treated in a large and wealthy city; 


our experience, however, is that it 
should be so treated, and that it 


can then be sold to every class of people 
in the community, whether of large or 
small means, who ean be benefitted by 
such service. 

Our vault eqiupment has always been 
maintained on a substantial fire-proof 
and burglar-proof seale, has always 
been under responsible supervision, and 
so far as practical, under small-town 
conditions, has been conducted along 
the line of the most approved methods. 
As some measure of success has been 
won by 
we have established to our own satis- 
faction, and believe, for the benefit of 
small-town banks everywhere, that it 
is practical to carry on the safe deposit 
department as a _ paying investment 
with the minimum degree of liability. 

From the beginning we have held the 
idea that the well-to-do people of a 
small city are entitled to just as much 
safety, both physical and managerial, 
as is given to the well-to-do in the large 
able to approach our prospects with 
something worth while to offer for 
which a reasonable charge is made, and 
city. In selling this idea we have been 
we went at it by presenting it as some- 
thing just as necessary to the well or- 
ganized household as any other of its 
routine requirements, and not only 
advertised that box renters should feel 
just as free to visit their safe deposit 
boxes as they would be in going to market 
for daily supplies, but meeting this idea 
with prompt and cordial attention when 
these visits were made. In return for 
our faith in these things, our vault is 
rented to its capacity at all times. 
There is not a single’ box in the vault 
oceupied excepting under the stated 
rental, and we number among our box 
renters, the corporation, the capitalist, 


adhering to these principles, - 


the merchant, 
earner alike. 

As to the matter of safety, with re- 
spect to vault construction, operating 
methods and policing, these, too, are 
considered from the view point of condi- 
tions in a small city, having in mind 
that standards in all these respects must 
approximate those which exist under 
the more favorable conditions of large 
cities. 

The construction and location of the 
vault, if burglar-proof protection is to 
be given, must be considered in the 
light of the faet that to the methods 
used by burglars a generation ago has 
been added the new threat of the acety- 
lene torch. As the cost of a vault which 
ean withstand attack by an acetylene 
torch for any length of time is prohi- 
bitive to the bank of limited capital, the 
location of the vault must be such as to 
offer some sort of a defense beside the 
structural ones. Perhaps, where pos- 
sible, it is a good plan for the bank 


the clerk and the wage 


building to be detached from other 
buildings, with windows on all sides 


and the vault so loeated that it ean be 
viewed from the windows. As the torch 
attack eannot be made without a great 
deal of glare, it is advisable to locate 
it where a burglar at work could be seen 
by chance passersby, as well as by the 
patrolling police. 

Assuming that physical seeurity is of 
first importance in providing safety, 
there is another element which follows 
a close second; it is that of administra- 
tive safety. A check must be had on 
all applicants for access which will 
identify the applicant, not only as a box 
renter, but as having the right of 
access to a particular box. There are 
a number of approved methods of 
making this cheek which are entirely 
practical as applied to the small vault. 
The one used in our vault is called an 
“entrance ticket,’ which is signed by 
the renter before his visit to the box. 
The number of the box is also entered 
on the ticket and the initials of the 





custodian, together with the time 9 
entrance and departure. The intrody. 
tion of this feature, about two yeay | 
ago, was received with favor on the | 
part of all our customers and is to- day 
a selling point. 

Another important item in admin. | 
istrative safety is watchfulness againg | 
carelessness on the part of box renter 
They have to be checked on practically 
all of their acts while in the vault ares, i 


Particularly are they prone to lear | 
valuables in coupon booths, and the | 


best safeguard against claims for lox 
of property, is the utmost precaution | 
in checking against this by careful ex. 
amination of booths, waste baskets, ete, 
after each visit. 


In closing, it can be empkasized that } 
everything mentioned herein is prac. | 
tical for these ideas have been tried, are | ' 
in operation, do not require excessive | 
cost for maintenance, and a vault of | 
from five hundred to one thousand | 


boxes can be operated at a profit under ; 
this plan. | 
i 
i 


STOPPING “GOOD WILL” 
LEAKS IN THE NEW 
BUSINESS BUDGET 
(Continued from page 21) 

Where the proposition is a 

donation which the officer 
obliged to 
will, 


pure | 
believes he is | 
make as a matter of good 
he makes it at his own discretion 
and the item is charged to a_ special 
slush fund known as “overhead adver- 
tising.” 
The new 


business manager held 
accountable for the money lhe 
spends. And he spends that on his own 
diseretion in channels which he thinks 
will bring in the largest returns. 

The officers keep their eves on the 
slush fund and thus have a more ae 
eurate gauge of what good will is cost- 
ing them. The tendeney has been to 
keep the “leaks” down to a lower figure 
than they ever were before when they 
could so easily be dismissed with “ebarge 
it to advertising.” 

And as for the advertising—that has 
been elevated to a new dignity. No 
more is it a hit or miss proposition that 
may or may not produce results. Now 
every officer follows it, brings in his 
suggestions and expects the advertising 
money spent to bring returns in ne* 
business. 


only 
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The Commercial Trust Company, 


New York City will make alterations t 
its building. 
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Have You a Latent Source 


of Profit In Your Bank? 


Many banks have, but they are failing to exploit it. 


space can be turned into dollars. 
stalled and rented. 
good. 


In order to aid banks to realize profit from this latent source the Cary Safe 
Company has developed the Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit. 
tional unit of 26, 40 or 52 boxes can be installed and each box profitably rented. 


Then a second Cary Sectional Unit can be installed. 


or alongside of the original unit. 


The Cary Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit enables you to install a Deposit 
Box Department gradually and to realize profit from the department the first year 


it is in operation. 


Safety Deposit Boxes can be in- 
For the space involved the profits are unusually 


The two units will have the appearance of one 
large unit, for the outside dimensions of all units—whether having 26, 40 or 52 
boxes—are uniform in size, workmanship and material. 


Waste vault 


A single sec- 


It can be put on top 


Let us tell you more about Cary Units and how they are increasing revenue 


for other banks. 


You will find our story profitably interesting. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. B-20 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


“Growing Great Since Seventy Eight’’ 
Cable address ‘‘CARYSAFE”’ all codes 
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APPEALING DRAMA IN 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOOKLET 


The South Side Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago makes a special appeal 
on safe deposit to vaecationists in the 
following dialogue contained in a recent 
folder : 

“BACK HOME’ 


A Tragedy in One Act. 
Time—This summer. 
Plaee—A summer resort. 
Cast of Characters. 

Father (who 

South Side.) 
Mother (who lives at the same place.) 
Jim(mending a tennis racquet.) 
Mabel (powdering her nose and otherwise 

dolling up for the hotel dance.) 


lives in Chicago—on the 


Father— (Reading his three days old 
Chieago paper.) Well, well! Burglars 


got into the Brown’s apartment Satur- 
day night.’’ 

Mother—‘‘The Brown’s! In 
ing??’’ 

Father—‘‘Uh huh.’’ 

Mother—‘‘Take anything! I should say 
they did! Cleaned ‘em out. (Reading.) 
Jewelry, silverware, some bonds—made 
quite a haul.’’- 

Mother—‘‘ How terrible! 
the Browns?’’ 

Pather—‘Up at Delavan Lake.’’ 

Mother—‘‘Oh, dear—I wonder if we 
nailed down the kitchen windows.. I 
can’t remember. ’’ 

Father—(With scorn.) ‘*Huh! That 
wouldn ’t stop a burglar. Why, they 
oo the lock on the Brown’s front 
oor and walked right in. Well, I’ll 
_ i mg 


slaps 


our build- 


Where were 


Mother—‘‘ Father! Don’t talk that way!’’ 

Father—‘‘But look at this. The Smith’s 
house burned down. Um-m-m. Family 
at the. movies—didn’t save a_ thing 
Hope they carried good insurance.’’ 

Mother—(Witheringly.) ‘‘A lot you men 
know about things! Insurance! As 
though that would pay for the wonder- 
ful rings Mrs. Smith’s mother left her! 
And all her lovely wedding silverware! 
Oh, dear! I wish we were home. I 
wonder if everything is all right in the 
apartment.’’ 

Father—(Trying not to appear anxious). 
‘*Now, now, dear. Don’t worry. By 
George! I left a package of bonds and 
a lot of valuable papers in the drawer 
in the living room table. Guess [ll 
go back to town on the morning train 
and see if everything is all right. I/’d 
lose a whole lot if anything happened 
to those bonds. I’ll be back in a 
couple of days.’ 

Mother—(Tearfully.) Oh, no you won’t! 
Youll get mixed up in some old business 
deal and not come back at all. Some- 
thing’s always spoiling our vacations.’’ 


CURTAIN 

Did this ever happen to you? Away 
on a vaeation? Good time ruined by 
anxiety and worry? 

Ts everything all right at home? 

There’s no need to worry. 

Lock the doors. Be sure the electric 
lights are all turned out. Don’t leave 
the gas burning in the kitchen range. 

And bring your business papers, 
silverware, jewelry and other valuables 
to our Safe Deposit Vaults where 
NOTHING can harm them and where 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 





there are special accommodations for 
trunks and large packages. 

Then you can leave home free from 
worry and eare. . The lakes will seem 
cooler. The fish will bite better. And 
vour golf game will be the best ever. 
SOUTH SIDE TRUST & SAVINGS 
BANK. 


Organization of the American Bank- 
ers’ League with 9,000 members was 
announced. Headquarters will be in 
Washington, D. C., and its purpose will 
be to “provide a medium for the bank- 
ers of the nation to express their views 
collectively on the economic problems of 
the government, especially on the tariff, 
taxation and fiscal policies.” Charles 
B. Clafborne of New Orleans was 


. chosen chairman of the organization 
committee and it was announced that 


one of the first activities of the league 
will be “to oppose a general revision 
of the tariff law by the tariff commis- 
sion.” 


The following officers of the Misha- 
waka Trust & Savings Bank, Misha- 
waka, Indiana, were elected: Charles 
A. Ostrom, president; J. W. Wood- 
ward, first vice president; W. W. 
¥. Hi, 
and A. H. 


secretary-treasurer. 


Dodge, second vice president; 
Huber, secretary-treasurer ; 
assistant 


Mathein, 






writing to our advertisers 
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NO MONEY LOST IN CHICAGO 
CLEARING HOUSE BANK 


The Clearing House Examiner Svys- 
tem as “one of the greatest safeguards 
ever thrown around the banking situa- 
tion of any city or community where it 
is operative,” was described by Don A. 
Mullen, secretary, Clearing House Seec- 


tion, American Bankers Association, 
before the conference on Audits and 


Examinations at the annual convention 


of the American Institute of Banking 
at Cleveland. 


“Since the inception of this system 
of examination in Chicago sixteen years 
ago, no depositor has even lost a penny 
through the failure of a clearing house 
bank in any one of the thirty-three 
cities in which it has been put in opera- 
tion,’ Mr. Mullen declared. “It has 
won. the commendation of every banker 
where it has been installed. They all 
realize that through this system they 
are giving their depositors the best pro- 
tection possible. 

“The chief duty of the clearing house 
examiner is to visit all members of the 
cleaving house association he represents, 
once a year or more often if necessary, 
in order to know that each member is 
in an absolutely solvent condition. The 
primary object is to place banking upon 
a higher plane and a safer basis, eli- 
minating the possibilities of insolvenev 
and strengthening the financial struc- 
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ture of this country. There is no sys- 
tem of examination that has such a 
valuable influence in keeping the member 
banks in good condition. 

“The making of loans and invest- 
ments depends upon human judement, 
and greater care will be exercised by 
every banker in making his loans and in- 
vestments if: he knows that they are to 
be subjected to rigid inspection and erit- 
icism by a competent examiner. 
Through the advice and guidance of 
the clearing house examiner, many bad 
situations which would have developed 
into failures, have been 
worked out. 

“The most important feature in con- 
nection with the Clearing House Ex- 
aminer system is the bureau of credits. 
Through this bureaus the examiner has 
a record of all loans above a certain 
amount which enables him to tell at any 
time what is the total of the obligations 
of any individual, firm or corporation. 
This is valuable information that is not 
obtained by state or Federal examiners. 

“When the clearing house examiner 
finds that the aggregate of the borrow- 
ings of any firm, individual or corpora- 
tion is in excess of what in his judgment 
such firm, individual or corporation is 
entitled to receive, the lending banks 
are notified of the total amount bor- 
rowed, as well as the number of institu- 
tions from which this money has been 
borrowed, and are thus given an oppor- 


successfully 








to the banking world. 


two years. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers, A. B. A. Key Book 
Chicago, III. 








Information for the A. B. A. Key Book 


N order to maintain the accuracy and up-to-dateness of the 
“Key to the Numerical System’’ of the American Bankers 
Association, the publishers are anxious to secure the co- 

operation of the bankers throughout the country in compiling 
accurate information regarding new banks and closed banks, 
and ask that whenever possible the following information blank 


be filled out and sent to RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 


The Eigth Edition of the ‘‘Key’’ book is now being compiled 
and will be published early in 1924, the book being issued every 


Please fill out and mail this COUPON 


NEW BANK PROPOSED 


This information is a service 














tunity to eall upon the borrower, i 
necessary, to reduce his obligations ty | 
a safe basis. This check has preventaj | 
many concerns from over-extendino 
which if permitted to expand further 
would have been the vietins of certain 
ruin, thereby inflicting heavy losses no 
only upon themselves but upon th 
banks involved. 

“The time is coming when every ct 
or community of any size or importang 
will have the Clearing House Examine 
System, for the public will demand thi | 
safeguard, as it has been shown thy! 
the clearing house examination js th | 
biggest factor today in encouraging | 
eareful, conservative and sound "= 


: ” 
ing. 
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REQUIRE CUSTOMER’S 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Indiana banks, according to E. — | 
Woleott, bank commissioner in _ that 
state, are being classified by the state 
banking department into A, B, and (, 
classes. An “A” = institution is one 
which has practically no features whic » 
would be objectionable to the examiner, ) 
That is, a bank of class “A” has suf. | 
ficient cash reserve, practically 10 | 
excess loans, a good surplus and wu. | 
divided profit, and is a bank in whieh | 
the officers and directors do not borrow 
to any great extent, over-checking is 
practically eliminated, and has bilk | 
payable only in emergencies. 

A “B” bank in Indiana is one that | 
has a good surplus and few excess loans. | 
It has but little past due paper of more | 
than 60 days maturity and has sufficient | 
cash reserve. 

A “C” bank is one that requires the © 
attention of the state banking depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Wolcott says that in order to 
get into the “A” or “B” classification | 
one of the important things a bank 
must do is to require the financial state 
ment of borrowers. Many of the 
smaller banks, he points out, do not} 
think that a customer’s financial state | 
ment should be required owing to the | 
fact that they know their customers | 
personally. But the statement is im- 
portant because it tells when the cus | 
tomer’s financial condition changes, s § 


) 


does often without the banker’s knowl. 
edge. If the business is at a standstill 7 
the bank may make some suggestions 
that will relieve the situation, while if 
the statement shows that the busines 
is falling behind, it is time for the bank 
to collect the obligation. 


C. A. Chapman, vice president of the 
First National Bank, Rochester, Mir 
nesota, was elected president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association. Fred 
P. Fellows, vice president of the Cap- 
ital Trust and Savings Bank, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, was elected vice president. 
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PROTECTION and SECURITY 


WILL BE EXEMPLIFIED IN THE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOME OF 
The Home Savings Bank of Toledo, O. 


Two massive DIEBOLD fire, burglar and mob proof vaults, one for 
the use of the bank itself, the other devoted solely to their patrons, will 


afford absolute protection to the valuables kept in them. 
Does your bank afford its customers the very best possible protection 
for their valuables ? 


If your vaults are not thoroughly modern, or you need new equipment, 
write for our FREE PICTORIAL BANK FOLIO. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 


New York Detroit 
Chicago 





A FIVE-FOOT THRIFT 
BOOKSHELF 


By 
John A. Goodell, Secretary, 
National Thrift Committee of the 
Ye. C..A. 

OLLOWING the example of former 

president Eliot of Harvard whose 
name is always associated with the 
“five-foot bookshelf,’ the National 
Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
has opened its mid-year thrift drive by 
inaugurating a “five-foot thrift book- 
shelf. 

The growth of thrift literature within 
the last few years is one of the interest- 
ing phases of the thrift movement. A 
great many books have been published, 
and while all of them are valuable con- 
tributions to the subject, as in the case 
of everything else, some are better than 
others. 

There has been no attempt by the 
thrift committee to go into thrift lit- 
erature, as was done in the case of the 
famous “five-foot bookshelf” of Dr. 
Eliot. The aim in creating a “five-foot 
bookshelf” is to bring to the attention 
of “Y” secretaries and those interested 
in the thrift activities, the books which 
will aid most in aequainting the public 
with the thrift idea. 

The plan is to have “Y” secretaries 
establish the “five-foot thrift book- 
shelf” as a loan collection or special 
loan library. 

The work of selecting books has been 
going on for several months. Three 
books have so far been selected, “How 
to Get Ahead” by Albert W. Atwood; 
“Bostwick’s Budget” by Henry Payson 
Dowst; and “How.To Live on Twenty- 
four Hours a Day” by Arnold Bennett. 

The volume by Albert W. Atwood is 
written in the fresh, popular journal- 
istie style characterizing the author's 
articles in the Saturday Evening Post. 
“How To Get Ahead” is regarded as 
one of Atwood’s best books, and con- 
tains a vast amount of practical infor- 
mation intended to guide young men 








Cleveland St. Paul 





and women to save and safely invest 
their earnings. The book is filled with 
pithy, common sense paragraphs, of 
which the following is a sample: 

“Abject poverty is depressing, 
benumbing, but it is not so bad as the 
neediness of those of larger means who 
ean not live within their incomes. If 
a man or woman literally cannot earn 
enough to satisfy the bare wants of 
life there is some excuse for him. Such 
a person is more respected than the 
spendthrift whose money is gone and 
who ean no longer pay his debts. 
Terror and shame are the worst evils of 
poverty and they niay plague him who 
has an income of ten thousand dollars 
a year as often, relatively speaking, as 
the very poor. A crust of bread and 
liberty are better than banquets with 
creditors waiting outside.” 

“Bostwick’s Budget” is written in a 
humorous style. It is the story of a 
pair of newlyweds who got a bad start 
in life trying “to keep up with: the 
Joneses.” The author tells how the 
couple got into a sea of debt amounting 
to over $4,000; how they re-organized 
their finances and finally climbed out 
of debt with the aid of a family budget. 

Bennett’s book, one of the series of 
his “Pocket Philosophies” was chosen 
beeause of its witty hints in the matter 
of saving time. 

The “shelf” will be augmented later 
by the following books: 

“The Art of Saving” by Harvey A. 
Blodgett; “Spending the Family In- 
come” by S. Agnes Donham; “Adven- 


tures in Thrift” by Anna _ Steele 
Riehardson; “Stories of Thrift for 
Young Americans” by Myron T, 


Prichard and Grace A. Tarkington; 
“How Boys and Girls Can Earn Money” 
by C. C. Bowsfield; “The Book of 
Thrift” by T. D. MacGregor. 


The Farmers Deposit National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania plans making 
alterations to its building to cost 
$50,000. 
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OFFERS NEW BUSINESS AID 
TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The advertising and new business 
department of the Live Stock Ex- 


change National Bank, Chicago is now 
providing advertising and new business 
plans and suggestions for its corres- 
pondent banks. 

C. L. Wistrand, assistant cashier, said 
in regard to this service: 

“Several hundred replies to our offer 
of this service to correspondents have 
been received. Many banks encourage 
us by saying that this was filling a real 
need. 

Although some of our depositors were 
unable to avail themselves of our new 
facilities, a large number did so, and this 
group has been steadily increasing. 

Correspondents have been encouraged 
to ask for special service on particular 
problems, and in every case we give 
their request the same thought and care 
we would give similar problems in this 
bank. 

The Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank is peculiarly fitted to understand 
the problems of its correspondents. We 
handle their live stock business at the 
yards. One of our specialties is the 
handling of business transactions for 
banks loeated in agricultural districts. 

Our long experience over many years 
has given us a thorough grasp of condi- 
tions in the mid-west, and as a result 


_ when we prepare a plan for a bank, 


we can almost visualize the district for 
which the plan is intended. 

We have tried to make this service 
personal so our correspondents can 
speak directly to their clientele by using 
the plans we prepare for them.” 


The Board of Directors of the Hiber- 
nia Securities Company, New Orleans, 
have elected George H. Nusloch, treas- 
urer, to sueceed J. J. Farrell, who re- 
cently resigned. J. A. Baudeau has 
been elected secretary and A. P. Smith, 
Jr., has been made assistant treasurer. 
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WHAT BANK CONSOLIDATION 
MEANS TO FINANCE 


Boston banks, as an example, 
now number only 11 as com- 
pared to 53 thirty years ago. 


By ALLEN F. WRIGHT 


| ges of the most interesting features 
in the growth and expansion of 
our banking institutions during the past 
ten vears has been the numerous con- 
solidations and which 
have taken place. There are few of the 
leading financial institutions which have 
not enlarged the extent of their services 
and powers through combinations of 
one sort or another during that time. 

In the main, these consolidations have 
represented the only possible course for 
growing banks to follow. In the ease 
of banks which were at a disadvantage 
in competition with other banks, their 
only recourse was to absorb or. to 
amalgamate with banks. With 
the view of expanding into new ter- 
ritory many banks which were in close 
competition with other banks _ that 
already had branches have consolidated 
with, or absorbed institutions operating 
in the same districts. 


combinations 


those 


The outeome has 
been a rapid and tremendous concentra- 
tion of banking resources in the finan- 
cial centers into a few powerful institu- 
tions the size of which takes the breath 
away. 

This tendeney towards consolidation 
may be seen by reviewing a few of the 
banking combinations effected in two 
eastern cities during recent months. 

Tn New York City, the Lineoln Na- 
tional Bank was absorbed by the Irving 
National Bank, and a_ consolidation 
brought about between the Irving Na- 
tional Bank and the Columbia Trust 
Company. Later the Importers and 
Traders National Bank was absorbed 
by the Equitable Trust Company. 
More recently, the Hudson Trust Com- 
pany was merged with the Terminal 
Bank of New York. 

In Boston, the recent merger of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company with 
the Fourth-Atlantie National Bank, and 
the resulting merger of the Boylston 
National Bank with the Commonwealth- 
Atlantie National Bank, the latter a 
consolidation so recent that it is not 
yet an actual self-existing corporate 
body, follows close upon the merger 
which gave Boston its first $200,000,000 
banking institution, viz; the Interna- 
tional Trust Company with the First 
National Bank. 

In another 60 or 90 days the 
Boylston and International mergers will 
be fully consummated, on which oe- 
easion the number of national banks in 
Boston will be eut down to 11, as com- 


pared with 53, the number in existence 
30 vears and the First National 
Bank, Boston will become the eleventh 
largest bank in the United States, being 
exceeded by seven banks in New York, 
two in Chicago, and one in Los Angeles. 
The First National Bank, the National 
Shawmut Bank and the Commonwealth- 
Atlantic National Bank will then 


ago, 


rep- 
resent two-thirds of Boston’s national 
banking capital, $40,150,000, and 
seventy-five percent of the gross de 


posits, $550,000,000. 
The following list of the number of 
clearing house banks in Boston and the 


aggregate capital and deposits at ten 
vear intervals helps to illustrate the 


change that has brought about the sur- 
prising concentration of 
sourees in this city. 


banking re- 


YEAR BANKS 


CAPITAL DEPOSITS 

1893 53 $52,950,000 $175,000,000 
1903 30 32,500,000 232,000,000 
1913 14 27,600,000 307,000,000 
1923 11 40,150,000 550,000,000 


To those who have dealings or special 
connections of one kind or another with 
banking institutions the question of 
what this enlargement of our individual 
banking organizations involves is one of 
present importance. Depositors and 
correspondent banks do not know how 
the movement will affect the character 
and capacity of the services rendered. 
Business men are in the dark as to how 
it will react upon the money markets. 
Stockholders in the banks themselves 
are interested to know how it will work 
a change in the value of the holdings. 

Not so long ago, the individual who 
desired to open a private checking ac- 
count would go to a bank of discount. 
If he had surplus funds to place at in- 
terest, he would go to a savings bank. 
If he had valuables, he put them in 
the care of his safe deposit company. 
If he traded in stocks and bonds, he 
did so through his broker. If he made 
a will, he named a relative or friend. 

Today however, he may open a check- 
ing account, borrow money, place sur- 
plus funds on interest, store his valu- 
ables in a safe deposit box, buy and sell 
securities, and have his estate admin- 
istered, all under one roof. The large 
bank of today might be termed the 
store of finance. When we consider 
that a few years ago customers had to 
go to a separate and distinct institution 
for each of these services, the tendency 
toward consolidation appears to be ad- 





vantageous. Correspondent bank; 
obtain the benefits of dealing with , 
large and strong institution which jg 
better able to serve their needs. 

As far as business is concerned, thic 
expansion of the credit structure make 
for greater loaning power in the ep. | 
ployment of capital productively. 


Savings Association of Loop Banks 
Chicago, Elects Officers 

Officers of the Savings Association | 
of loop banks, Chicago, were elected a 7 
the annual dinner at the LaSalle Hota 
on June 14th, as follows: C. P. Walker, 
president; Edward L. Jarl of the State 
Bank of Chicago, vice president; Miss 
Jessamine G. Hoagland, of the National 
City Bank, secretary and _ treasurer: 
and to the executive committee were 
elected A. W. Converse, R. H. Hanson, 
F. G. Murbach, and John Rubecamp. 

The speaker of the evening was I. D, 
Woodworth, deputy manager of the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association who gave a talk on 
the relation of the Savings Bank Divi | 
sion of the A. B. A. to the general 
savings work of the individual vans 
throughout the country. 

The Association of loop | 
banks was organized five vears ago for 
the purpose of studying, analyzing and 
developing the savings problems whieh 
confront the loop banks. The members 
of this organization have found that it 
affords them many advantages. Ideas 
are brought together at the regular 
monthly meetings of the association on 
new business methods and advertising | 
and promotion work, and as a result 
each member profits from the experiences | 
of the others. 


t 
| 


Savings 


Directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland have appointed J.¢. | 
Nevin as eashier to fill the vacancy 


caused by the death of H. G. Davis. § 
He came to the Federal Reserve 
Bank in 1917 as assistant Federal 


Reserve agent. One year later he was 
made secretary in addition to his other 
duties. Shortly after that he became 
member of the managing committe 
which position as ecashier-secretary he 
will retain. 


p 


For sixteen years prior to coming t0 
Cleveland he was connected with smal 4 
country banks being eashier of the 
State Bank of Elizabeth, Elizabeth, 
Pa., and the Avonlon bank of Avalon, 
Pa., both of which he organized and 
managed. 


The Sutton State Bank, Sutton, Ne 
braska plans the erection of a $20,000 
bank building. 


The Citizens National Bank of Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin will make an addi- 
tion to its bank and office building. 
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offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, - 
including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


a. New York Trust Company 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. , 
Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 
Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 


100 Broapway 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
40TH St. & Mapison AVE. 


Member Federal Reserve System 




























PIECE of tableware may be 
solid silver without the “‘ster- 
ling” stamp, the accepted “Hall 
Mark” of quality. 

















But you don’t know. 


A bank might be honest and efficient 
without Government inspection. 


But you don’t know. 





A business concern may be absolutely 
responsible without a 
rating. 


commercial 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have the circula- 
tion it claims without verification by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 












But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. 





THE CIRCULATION OF | 


THe BANKERS MONTHLY 


is verified by the A. B. C. 
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FROST NATIONAL BANK SanGcuinetT & Sraats 
Architects 
FROST NATIONAL BANK ff 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS a 
equipped with | 


FRINK if. 
REFLECTORS | 


INCLUDING 


BANK SCREEN REFLECTORS | 
POLARALITE SIGNS ira 


Our Engineering Department is 1 
co-operatingwith the leading archi- 
tects in laying out and designing 

the lighting of prominent build- 
ings throughout the country. We Ii 
hope we can be of service to you. 1 


“Specify Frink Reflectors’’ nf 


LPFRINK. Inc. f 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 
Cuicaco, In. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. fi 
Monadnock Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
161 Summer Street 
Detroit, MICH. 
325 State Street 
St. Louts, Mo. 
1415 Pine Street 


San FRANcIScO, CAL. 
77 O'Farrell Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

992 The Arcade 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
609 Seaboard Bldg. 


Franklin Trust Bldg. ip 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
601 2p N. Bk. Bidg 
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415 West Main Street | 
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The Westport Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Westport, Conn., have selected 
Alfred C. Bossom, of 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York as the equipment architect 
in connection with their new building. 
The bank will be fitted up with a safe 
deposit department of the latest type, 
and a mezzanine, and in the rear several 
stores have been provided for. Back of 
the mazzanine in the banking room 
there will be a few offices. The trian- 
gular plot upon which this building will 
be erected offers a very unique treat- 
ment as the building will be seen from 
the two main thoroughfares of the city. 
The exterior of the building is to be of 
brick and limestone. 


The Service State Bank of Chicago 
will construct a new bank, store, apart- 
ment and office building to cost $125,- 
000. 


Alterations will be made to the bank 
and apartment building of the Park- 
way Kingston Company, Ince., Brooklyn, 
New York. This will cost $15,000. 


The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn, 


New York, plans alterations to its bank ° 


building. 


A cone story bank building 40x30 feet 
will be erected for the Athol Co-Oper- 
ative Bank, Athol, Massachusetts. 


The Clinton National Bank, Clinton, 
Connecticut, plans the construction of 
a one story bank building 32x54 feet. 


A two story bank, store and apart- 
ment building will be erected for the 
Deleo Title and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia. 


A new bank building is being planned 

by the Flat Top National Bank, Blue- 
field, West Virginia. 
A branch bank building to cost 
$100,000 will be erected by the Ohio 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


The Rockefeller Savings and Loan 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, will remodel 
the interior of its bank building. 


The First National Bank, Osawa- 
tomie, Kansas plans the erection of a 
new bank building. 


The Bryn Mawr State Bank, Chieago, 
in June held a formal reception in its 
new bank building at 2110-12 E. 
Seventy-fifth Street. Cecil A. Evans, 
president, was formerly assistant cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Chieago. Alan L. Whitney, vice pres- 
ident and cashier, was with the First 
Trust and Savings Bank Chieago. 


The California Bank of Los Angeles 
announces the opening of a branch at 
344 North Main Street, Los Angeles, 
under the management of F. H. San- 
ders. Helidor Duenes, formerly cashier 
of the Banco de Durango, Durango, 
Mexico, will be in charge of the Mexican 
department, and Wong Gee, formerly 
with the First National Bank of Boston, 
will have charge of the Chinese depart- 
ment. A Japanese department will also 
be maintained at this branch, with 
Joseph K. Sano in charge. James For- 
syth, vice president in charge of the 
foreign department of the California 
Bank, will have general supervision over 
the branch. 


Formal opening of the new building 
of the National Manufacturers Bank of 
Neenah, Wisconsin was held in June. 


The Lineville National Bank, Line- 
ville, Alabama, plans the erection of a 
bank building to cost $25,000. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of the Francisco Bank 
building, Francisco, Indiana. The new 
building will of brick with stone trim- 
mings and will comprise one story and 
mezzanine floor. It will have a frontage 
of 25 feet and a depth of 65 feet. 


The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Toledo, has purchased the 
property at the northwest corner of 
LaGrange Street and Central Avenue 
as the site of a new branch bank. The 
new building will be known as_ the 
LaGrange-Central branch. 


The Florida Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, Areadia, Florida, has purchased 
the Areadia Garage building and will 
remodel it for banking quarters. 


The Fox Lake State Bank of Fox 
Lake, Illinois, has been granted a 
charter. E. H. White is president and 
A. H. Franzen, cashier. 


The Bank of Italy has completed 
plans for a branch bank building at 
Stockton, California. 


The Bradentown Bank and _ Trust 
Company, Bradentown, Florida, plans 
the erection of a new bank building. 


A five story bank building will be 
erected by the Bank of Biscayne Bay, 
Miami, Florida. 

The four story bank building of the 
Farmers and Mechanies Bank, Mobile, 
Alabama will be remodeled. 


An addition of five stories to the 
Citizens National Bank, Appleton, Wis- 
consin will be made to eost $300,000. 


A braneh of the Brighton Bank and 
Trust Company, Cincinnati, will be 
opened on College Hill, at Cedar and 
Hamilton Avenues in the fall. 


The Madison Square Bank of Chi- 
eago has purchased a site 75x150 feet 
at Madison and Cicero Avenue for its 
new bank building to cost $250,000. 
Arehiteets Holabird and Roche are en- 
gaged to draw plans. 


The Bank of Northumberland, Heaths- 
ville, Virginia will erect a new bank 
building at a cost of approximately 
$15,000. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of the First National Bank 
building at Wenatchee, Washington. 
The building will be two stories high. 


The Bank of Bogota, New Jersey 
contemplates a new bank building on 
the northwest corner Ft. Lee Road 
and Elm Avenue. 


A bank, apartment, office and _ store 
building, five stories high, to cost $1, 
000,000 will be erected by the Jackson 
Park National Bank, Chieago. 


A two story bank and office building 
is being constructed for the Liberty 


Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago to cost 
$100,000. 


The Proviso State Bank, Maywood, 
Tllinois plans the erection of a two 
story bank and office building to cost 
$100,000. 
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Thrifty! The Terra Cotta en- 


cased building is beautiful and 
permanent; it is also the most 
economical when the perma- 
nency of its beauty is considered. 
No other medium so carefully 
conserves expenditure and 
achieves so nearly the perfect 
realization of the architect’s 
ideas. Terra Cotta is thrifty. 


Standardized in manufacture to 
the highest degree, uniformly de- 
pendable, Midland Terra Cotta is 
naturally specified by architects 
who value excellence in structu- 
ral as well as in architectural 
details of construction. 


Marks & Company BuILDING 
Chicago 
Levy & Kew, -4rchitects ony 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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Miptanp Terra Cotta ComMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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A customer’s réom with sound proof telephone booth and a ladies’ rest room with special accommodations are special conveniences for 


depositors in this Wisconsin bank. 


Efficient operation is insured by compact planning of the working space around the book vault. 


WHAT WILL MY NEW BUILDING COST 
YEARLY AFTER ERECTED? 


Suggestions to bankers in estimating the 


The arrangement of the coin, storage, and safe deposit vault in one with book vault adjoining is economical. 


various expenses of operation which are 
met in different types of bank buildings 


HIS is the question which every 

banker asks himself as he goes into 
the question of a new building. 
Yet there are few bankers—probably 
not over five percent of those who have 
built new bank buildings—who actually 
have solved this problem satisfactorily 
before building—who knew what they 
were investing in the building, and how 
much it would cost them vearly, before 
they proceeded. As careful as_bank- 
ers are with their investments, it is 
safe to say that most of them move in 
the dark with regard to their new build- 
ing enterprise. 

How many bankers are there who 
straight through their building period 
from the start to the finish, keep on 
asking and answering to _ themselves 
these questions : 

What am I buving in my new build- 
ing? Do I know that the materials are 
the best of their respective kinds? Do I 
know that I am getting the best value 


By WILLIAM JONES SMITH 


Member of Childs and Smith, Architects, Chicago 


How much are all of these 
items going to cost me? What are my 
yearly operating expenses going to be? 
How am I going to earry the new build- 


received ? 





Interior of The National Manufacturers Bank, 
naga Wisconsin, the plan of which is shown 
above. 


ing and ground upon which it stands in 
my yearly financial statement? To be 
specific, how many bankers know— 
actually know—‘“what is in their bank 


ot them know 
their heating 


vault door?” How many 
the “firing periods” of 
boiler before approving the boiler as 
shown on the architect’s plans? How 
many bankers have figured upon how 
they will increase the size of their bank- 
ing quarters? Or again, how many 

asked themselves how 


bankers have 


many tons of coal they are going to } 


burn a year? What are they going to 
put in a fund under building and equip- 
ment depreciation? How much are 
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they going to allow themselves on their | 


building investment? 


The items given below are only meant § 


to be suggestive, and are not supposed 
to solve entirely such a problem as this. 
They are, however, intended to be 4 


first basis of check in order that the f 





banker may be able to go into the} 


province of the bank 
understand what the bank architect i: 
doing, in order that he (the banker) 
will be certain that when the building is 
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light, airy lobby. 


completed it will be what he really 
needs. 

The main question in the banker’s 
mind regarding the new building is: 
How much will the bank have to pay 
yearly on account of his investment? 
In following out this question, the 
banker should prepare comparative 
statements for different sizes of build- 
ings which he is considering, which are 
either of an individual bank type on 
the site which has been selected by the 
hank, or which are office buildings. The 
only true conception as to the vearly 
















































Marion, Wisc. 











“FIXED FEE” contract. 


Bankers are assured our 
attention to every detail. 



















Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building 


FARMERS AND MERCHANTS BANK 


NOTHER bank designed, built 
and equipped complete by us 
under our “ACTUAL COST” plus 


Let us plan your building NOW. 






No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 








Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE 


cost of a bank will depend upon a ecare- 
ful working out of the investment anal- 
ysis on each type of building which it 
is possible for the bank to erect. For 
this reason, a number of the principal 
banks in the country never proceed until 
they have a full report made out on 
such a basis in which all of the prin- 
cipal items are set down, so that the 
directors can in a short space of time 
see what their particular problem is, 
and endeavor to solve it—deciding upon 
a certain type of, building with a certain 
number of office floors, or an individual 


The problem of a narrow corner lot has been handled compactly in the Reedsburg Bank, Wisconsin, with provision for five windows facing a 


bank building—and proceeding on a 
very definite basis. In order that the 
banker may understand the items which 
should be included in such a statement 
of initial costs and yearly expenses, let 
us suppose that the building contem- 
plated is first, an individual bank 
building upon a certain lot size. 
INITIAL COST OF-BUILDING: If 
the banker should figure upon a height 
from the basement to first floor of from 
11 to 12 feet and a banking room with 
cornices, roof, ete., which would average 
in height between 30 and 45 feet, de- 
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Chicago, IIl. 








Banks Built, Remodeled, 
Planned, Designed, 


ERE is a typical example of the many 
handsome, substantial, practical bank 
buildings and interiors that we have planned, 
built 


plans, sketches and suggestions are yours 
for the asking 


portfolio showing photographic views 


| 

| 

Write for a copy of our illustrated 
| ° 

of bank 


|  §T. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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oath 3 


Equipped 


and equipped ready for 
Additional photographs, floor 





exteriors and_ interiors 


78 


pending upon the type of bank (if it 
were in the country, probaMly 30 ft. 
If it were in a large sized town or in 
a city, approaching the 45 ft. height) 
he could then figure out his cubic con- 
tents. The cost per cubic contents is 
not a good way of proceeding for final 
definite costs upon which the banker 
ean depend. It is, however, a very good 
system for securing a comparative basis 
of a type and size of building which 
the banker desires, and which he ean 
afterwards check up by actual costs 
with guaranteed preliminary estimates 
—either from one contractor, or from 
the combined total of several sub-con- 
tractors—and which the expert bank 
architect is very well accustomed to do 
for him. It is perfectly safe for the 
banker to use a figure of 50 cents for 
a very simple type of bank building, 
and allow himself up to 90 cents per 
eubie foot on a very high type of bank 
building—the same costs including the 
entire bank building, construction, 
equipment, vaults, architect’s fees, and 
everything necessary for the final com- 
pletion of the building. If the banker 
in this test analysis wishes to check the 
cost of his building, and should allow, 
let us say, 55 or 60 cents, he would 
reach somewhere near a price which can 
be depended upon, if he is careful with 
the materials which he uses and buys 
in the most direct and careful manner 
that is possible. Let us estimate that 
the initial cost of the building figures at 
$150,000. 

The banker might secure a general 
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Better BANK Buildings 





WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 





Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 


Engineers 
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idea of ecubie contents cost of an in- 
dividual bank building and equipment, 
commissions, expenses, ete., by compar- 
ing his contemplated building with those 
shown in the accompanying blueprint 
plans. 

The cost per eubie foot is obtained 
by dividing the final total cost of the 
building by the number of eubic feet 
in the building. The average area of the 
building multiplied by the height, taken 
from the basement floor level to the 





Exterior of The National Manufacturers Bank, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. Floor plan on page 76. 


medium height of the roof will give 
the eubie contents. 

The Reedsburg Bank, Reedsburg, 
Wisconsin, built in 1920 possessing all 
of the monumental features of a city 
bank and having all modern equipment, 
cost 85 cents per eubie foot. 

The First National Bank of Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wisconsin, built in 1921 


cost 70 cents per cubie foot. The Na- 
tional Manufacturers Bank, Neenah, 
Wisconsin, built in 1922, eost 50 
cents per cubic foot and the First 


National Bank of Menasha, Wisconsin, 
built in 1915-16, cost 46 cents per eubic 
foot. 

COST OF SITE: This should be 
based upon the actual value of the site 
at the time at which the new building 
is being considered. Let us estimate 
the site value at $40,000. This cost, 
added to the above cost, based upon the 
cubie contents basis, will give a reason- 
able basis for the final land and build- 


ing value, which in this case would 
amount to $190,000. 
Continuing with our items upon 


which a yearly statement should be 
made: 

TOTAL YEARLY OPERATING 
EXPENSES FOR AN INDIVIDUAL 
BANK BUILDING. These would in- 
clude the following items: 

1. Interest on Building Investment. 

This should be figured at a_per- 
centage equal to the standard per- 
centage on invested capital, five or 
six percent, or whatever the bank weuld 
secure if they invested a like amount 
of capital in a security or building bond 
issue. Let us say that in this ease this 
would amount to five percent of $190,- 
000 or $9,500 yearly. 

2. Depreciation. Inasmuch as_ the 
life of the building would probably be 
considered at 50 years for a fire-proof 


THR Ee 


building of a good type and inasmuch 
as the bank is allowed to depreciate 
much of its equipment on the basis of 
10 or 15 years’ life, and as the heating 
plumbing and electrie wiring equipment | 
has a general stated life of about 99 
years, it would be safe to estimate two. 
thirds of the actual cost of the building 
as depreciating at the rate of 2 percent 
per year, and one-third of the cost of 
the building at 10 percent per year, 
In this ease two-thirds of the building 
being $100,000, the banker would ge 
aside a depreciation amount for his 
sinking fund of $2,000; and ten per- 
cent of $50,000, (one-third of the eos 
of the building) or $5,000 for a general 
equipment sinking fund account. 

3. Taxes. In figuring the taxes of 
the building, the banker would figure 
such taxes as would reasonably be 
applied upon the assessed amount of 
his building and lot. 

4. Insurance. The banker should 
properly consider his insurance on the 
basis of 80 percent of the construction 
cost of the building, adding in what i 
insurance he wishes to place for fur- [ 
niture and fixtures, also the insur. 
anee for his boiler, which can easily 
be secured from the boiler company, 
the insurance for plate glass, liability 
insurance to cover the janitor and other 
building employes. And furthermore, | 
he should have a contingent liability | 
insurance in order to cover any possible 
law suit from injury to the public on 
his premises. 

5. General Expenses. These  gen- 
eral expenses should inelude the build- 
ing supplies used on the building, such | 
as soap, towels, toilet paper, brooms, 
tools, ete., needed for keeping up the 
building. 

6. Decorating, Repairs and Altera- 
tions. The banker should figure out in 
a rough way the actual cost of decorat- 
ing the building fully, and going over 
the building every five years. One coat 
of paint ought to be sufficient, but the 
marble work will have to be looked over, | 
and a small amount should be allowed | 
for glass breakage and general repairs 
and upkeep. The water taxes, which 
are probably small, and for this type 
of building in the small town, would not 
exceed $35 a year, might be included 
under general expenses. The cost of 
plumbing would be included under 
“repairs.” This cost should be small 
when the plumbing system is first in- 
stalled, and would gradually increase 
as the building becomes older. But the 
cost of these repairs will be taken care 
of by the interest on the sinking fund 
of the building laid by under the head 
of depreciation, mentioned above. 

7. Heating and Ventilating. In 
such a building we will estimate that 
ventilation is natural and not forced. 
The cost of heating the building would 
be the actual cost of coal plus the cost 
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on —_—_—_——— 
ich of removing the ashes. The number floors as would be possible for the site office rental area on the total number of 
ate of tons could easily be computed by upon which he plans to build. rentable office floors contemplated. 
of dividing the cubic contents of the build- He should then take these plans, go If the banker intends to go into the 
ng, ing by 1500 for a 240 day heating over them with the architect and select one business of renting offices it is very 
ent season. eat or two of these which would be most important that he should find out in 
P| 8, The Electric System. This in- practical from the office building stand- the town from other buildings what he 
¥0- dudes all of the electricity used in the point as well as from the standpoint of would be able to rent his own offices for 
ing building and could be computed by a on the basis of so much per square foot, 
mt fat sum per month based upon an and if he multiplies the above total 
of average of what the bank is paying at office rentable area by this charge per 
ar, the present time. square foot, he would then obtain the 
ing 9, Employes, Janitors, Cleaning and total rental income of the offices in the 
set Protective Service. This takes into building. His main banking floor, 
his consideration the cost of the janitor mezzanine, and basement and his equip- 
a. service, of cleaning the building, and ment would be represented by an 
“ost protecting it at night. It should also amount equal to the bank portion of 
ral | include the care of the vault by a vault the building at, let us say, 70 cents per 
cleaning expert once or twice a year, cubie foot, and the remaining or upper 
of | also the cost of any additional service floors of the building would be repre- 
ure contemplated for the burglar alarm sented by their eubie contents figured on 
he system, for police protection, ete. the basis of floor heights of 11 feet from 
of The total of all the above items, even floor to floor with 5 feet additional for 
if each were only approximated, would the roof on the basis of 55 to 60 cents 
ld give the banker an approximate con- per eubie foot. This would give him 
the eeption of the cost of operating and the final total cost of the building. 
ion financing the new proposed individual - , ; The banker should then figure out for 
hat bank building yearly. Wh, lace san ae a” each building contemplated the corres- 
‘ur. TOTAL YEARLY OPERATING ponding operating expenses. This would 
sur- EXPENSES FOR A BANK AND tthe banker oceupying the first floor. change his amount of interest in invested 
sily OFFICE BUILDING: He should then follow out the same  eapital, the amount of his depreciation, 
ny, In following out the yearly operating investment analysis as suggested above taxes, insurance, general building 
lity expenses for a certain number of office for the individual bank building for as supplies, ete., as given above. There 
fia floors to be erected above the banking many office floors as would be possible are two or three items in addition to 
ore, | quarters the banker should have his for him to consider on a financing basis. the yearly building operation expenses 
lity | architect make as many plans of these He should then carefully compute the for office buildings which should be 
ible 
on 
a — ee ee 
ren- ' 
ild- | 
such 
= Bank Buildings 
" That Fit Into 
era- 
tin Modern Needs 
yrat- 
over ; 
ail We are specialists in planning, designing, 
the constructing and equipping the modern bank 
ver, | building. 
wed | ; : : 
ia Our trained corps of architects and 
hich engineers bring to every bank building prob- 
type lem that broad experience which assures the 
| not | banker of maximum results from his building 
nded : investment. 
t of g 
aie | If you are contemplating building or 
mall | remodeling, we shall be glad to have the 
| in- ROGERS PARK NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, Illinois privilege of consulting with you. 
eas 
“a & _ An attractive type of bank building embracing in its construc- 
| ; tion many of the features that are essential in modern bank 
care shenageuent. (Booklet upon request) 
fund © 
head & 
a | Frederick J. Teich 
that Bank Architect and Engineer 
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considered in addition to those of the 
individual bank building, which are as 


follows: 


10. Elevators. These would cost, 
exclusive of the cost of the elevator 


boy, about $600 per vear for electrical 
motive power, plus $200 for inspection 








Exterior of the First National Bank, Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wisconsin. Plan shown above. 


service, cleaning, ete. There is a repair 
item of cables, oil and maintenance of 
$300 which should also be added. The 
depreciation of the elevators should be 
handled on the basis of a 25-vear 
elevator life or 4 percent vearly depre- 
ciation. 


11. Manager's Evwpenses. If the 
building has more than six or seven 
stories a certain amount should be 


added for manager’s expenses. 
12. Office Building Employes, Jan- 
itors, etc. The employes should inelude 





By placing the vault and vault lobby on the side next to the customer’s space, the First National Bank of Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin, holds 
forth an unusually convenient safe deposit department to its custom ers. 


If the 
building is of many stories in height 
it should inelude a window washer who 
ean handle probably 50 windows a day. 
It should include an expert engineer 
who ean take care of the office building 
equipment. It should include enough 
scrubwomen to take eare of washing 
the offices twice a week at the rate of 
4,000 square feet per woman per night, 
and of a staff of janitors who will dust 
and clean up the offices, the corridor 
and stairways at the rate of 10,000 
square feet a janitor a night. There 
should be an extra night janitor for 


an elevator boy on each elevator. 


firing. On the smaller types of office 
buildings, the head engineer ean be 
considered the janitor in charge. In 


the larger types of office buildings there 
would have to be a head janitor who 
would have charge of the cleaning of 
the building entirely in addition to the 
engineer. 

13. Vacancies. The average of 
office vacancies in this country is 5 per- 
cent of the total number of square feet 
of available rental space. For the first 
year, or if it seems that the office build- 
ing will have a hard rental campaign at 
the start, it might be safer to eall this 
ten percent of the actual rental income. 
This account could either be taken from 
the total rental income or it could he 
rightly put down under operating ex- 
penses under profit and loss. 


EE) 


magpceerernrn = 


a eee, 
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Pikes 


NATIONAL PaANXe: 


WISCONSIN 





To recapitulate, the initial cost, then, ' 
of the building would be the initia | 
building and bank equipment cost plus | 
the cost of the site. The annual operat- 
ing expenses would include: 
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ba 
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Interior of First National Bank, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin. 


1. Interest on capital invested. 

2. Depreciation. 

3. Taxes. 

4. Insurance. 

5. General Expenses. 

6. Decorating, Repairs and Altera 


tions. a 


7. Herting and ventilating. 
8. The electrie system. 
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In this bank the men’s room is completely partitioned off from other space and may be made the office of a farm a 





SOE 
or 


ASE 


& 










9, Individual bank building em- 
ployes, janitor, cleaning and 
protective service. 

10. Elevators. 

ll. Manager’s Expenses. 

12. Office building employes, janitors, 
ete. 

13. Vaeancies. 


The annual income on the building 
would represent first: the rental income 
of the offices; second: the income 
from the bank counted as a tenant of 
the building. The difference between 
the yearly operating expenses and the 
yearly rental income represents the 
debit or credit to the bank yearly—if it 
owned the building. 

The usual method of valuation for 
office buildings in this country is to omit 
the cost of all bank equipment, vaults, 
ete, from the land and building value, 
assuming that the bank itself would 
install the bank equipment in the same 
way that a doctor, in equipping his 
office above in the building, would 
pay for the doctor’s equipment. If 
the financing of the bank and office 
building would be carried by a holding 
company the bank would be considered 
as a regular tenant and its propor- 
honate share of rental pro-rated with 
the other tenants. In this ease, the 
holding company would be assumed to 
be in business for the purpose of rent- 
ing offices as well as bank floor space, 
and it would be expected to secure a 
Sreater interest on its invested capital 
than is usually put into bonds or into 
a building investment. In the majority 
of bank and office buildings throughout 
the United States, it has been estimated 
that the percentage of gross income 


(the rentable income of the offices as 
well as the bank) to the total tax valua- 
tion on the total value of the building 
and lot, falls within 15 to-20 percent. 
The average operating expense of a 
large number of typical office buildings 
in the United States, exclusive of interest 
on invested capital, is 12 percent of the 
total tax valuation and the average 
percentage of net return to the total 
tax valuation is about 714 percent. 
The above investment analysis if 
carried out separately for each type of 
building—individual, two stories, five, 
eight, ten, ete., as the case may be, 
would give in each ease the figure which 


dvisor if one is appointed. 


the banker is very anxious to know 
about, and which is tlie actual cost to 
him yearly—which he would have to 
put down in his yearly statement in 
financing the building. 

While the above figures may seem to 
be very complicated taken all together, 
they are very simple if carried out in 
detail, and inasmuch as the banker 
intends to live in his bank home all his 
life, he ought to be willing to take a 
few hours in actually finding out where 
he stands, and in checking up his bank 
arehitect. This is the most important 
item of coneern to the banker in con- 
sidering a new building. 





BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 


BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- 
It provides a flood of 
soft, uniform illumination at all points of the working sur- 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion 
of light eliminates all glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. 


tinued application is necessary. 


is directed at useful angles—and 


or desk. 
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its source 
concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table 
Write for catalog giving complete details. 





_ TYPE S-10615 
With cross - rippled 
polished sheet alum- 
inum_ refiectors — for 
standard lamps of 25 
or 40 watts: 
Sections 18-inch or 
shorter. Steel, $9.00 
Brass or Bronze, 

_ $12.00 
Sections over 18-inch, 
per foot. Steel, $6.00 

Brass or Bronze, 
$8.00 


The Exyevin FE. Guim ComMPany 


CES'GNERS ~ MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Formerly The Brascolite Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


All the light 
is either 





Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York Omaha Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Bank-Lite Installation in Teller’s Cage of West End 
Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Bank-Lites are used here. 


















AFTER ALTERATION 


TRANSFORMATION OF A BANK BUILDING 


BANK LOUISIANA, 
OF 
MISSOURI 
LOUISIANA 


__ a8 - ect ee 
BEFORE ALTERATION 


A. MOORMAN & CO. 
BANK BUILDERS 
SAINT PAUL 
WRITE FOR THE “BANK BUILDER” 


TES LIBAN LDN 













When You Need Supplies— 


It takes but a moment to refer to your copy of 
THE BANKERS EQUIPMENT - SERVICE 
GUIDE. Conveniently indexed, it places at 
your finger-tips dependable information and 
valuable suggestions to aid in wise and econom- 
ical buying. 

Make THE GUIDE a handbook for ready 


information. Keep it on your desk. 
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————_ sw or ; © © Soe 
Plans are being completed for the Alt 
erection of a bank building for the made 


Monroe County Savings Bank, Rp. Kent 
chester, New York. 


eee Pls 
Plans are being drawn for a new the t 
bank building, five stories high, for the Natic 
Corn Exchange Bank, Jamaica, New 
York. Al 
Sa aane to ¢0 
An addition will be made to the Firs south 
National Bank of Westwood, New Stree 
Jersey. This will cost $30,000. 
———- A 
The new bank building for the Mer. stores 
chant Trust Company, Greensburg, cial 
Pennsylvania, is planned to eost $75,000, Michi 
ees draw 
A new bank building is planned for 
the Farmers Bank and Trust Company, Pls 
Frankfort, Kentucky. and | 
SS Bank 
Plans are being drawn for erecting a 
one or two story building for the Farm. Th 
ers State Bank, Grant, Nebraska. Yonk 
mone aes new | 
Work has been started on remodeling 
the Farmers and Merchants State Bank, Al 
‘Bushnell, Illinois, to cost $15,000. Natio 
vania 


Plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a one story bank building for 8. 
the Farmers State Bank, Ursa, Illinois, | ang ¢ 


to eost $12,000. b board 
Bank 


A bank and office building is planned F  syeee 
by The American National Bank, Mt § signe 
Vernon, New York. é 

eens F Lo 

Plans are being drawn for the ere) tant 


tion of one story bank building for the | Pairb 


Peoples Savings Bank, Vernon, Con} of og 
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necticut. This will eost $80,000. © Insur 
3 f at Jo 
A bank, stores, offices and apartment § 
| building to eost $40,000, will be con-/ The 
structed for the Palisade Park National Natio 
Bank, Palisade Park, New Jersey. Frede 
i a ‘ E Georg 
A banking room for The Hamilton D Patter 
Savings and Trust Company, Pitts § inni 
burgh, Pennsylvania, will be constructed, 7 
to eost $50,000. Dr 
i of the 


A bank building is planned for the presid 







Lemont National Bank, Lemont, Tilinois | Stoek 

————— _ © has re 

The Lansing State Bank, Lansitf® burgh 

Tllinois, will erect a two story bank © charge 
and office building to cost $25,000. ; 

—_— = Are 

The Washington Savings Bank, Cleve  Ogder 

| land has purchased a site 80 feet wilt) Utah, 

on Broadway at the eorner of Forma to sue 

and plans to erect a new buildin() Bigel 

upon the completion of the plans. © ¢ashie 

ana D. E. 

Plans are being drawn for alte — 

tions to the building of the Farmey es 

Loan and Trust Company, New Yor a 


= t | 
to eost $10,000. : " 
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Alterations to cost $25,000 will be 





: made to the Bank of Taylorsville, 
: Kentueky. 

Plans are being drawn for remodeling 
"7 the two story bank building of the First 
he National Bank, Veedersburg, Indiana. 
aw a ase 

A bank, store and apartment building 

to cost $150,000 will be erected at the 
rst southeast corner Russell and Elliot 
ew Street, Detroit, Michigan. 
A branch bank building and four 
er- stores will be erected for the Commer- 
ry, cial State Savings Bank of Detroit, 
00, Michigan, for which plans are being 
drawn. 

for = 

ny, Plans are being drawn for a_ bank 
and office building for the First State | 
Bank of Detroit. 

ga —_—— 

Ti- The Peoples Savings Bank of | 
Yonkers, New York will construct a 
new bank building. 

ling ee 

ank, A banking room for the Monongahela 

National Bank, Brownsville, Pennsyl- 

vania will be made from a hotel. 
erec- ee eee 
; for §. A. Temple was elected president 
nois, 


and Christian Welchsel, chairman of the 
board of the Dallas Trust and Savings 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. Mr. Temple 
nned F sueceeds Judge Edward Gray, who re- 
_ Mt signed. 


pense 


' Lloyd Borngasser resigned as_assis- 
eree: | 






tant cashier of the Fairbury Bank, 
wr the Fairbury, Illinois, to take the position | 
Con-| of general agent of the Franklin Life 
Insurance Company with headquarters 
© at Joliet. 
‘tment F ee 
Bisse: The following officers of the First 
ont National Bank, Detroit were elected: 
Frederick J. Parker, vice president; 
5 George S. Hoppin, eashier; Arthur K. 
milton j Patterson, assistant viee president; and 
ay ; é president; an 
Pitts © Garnet W. O’Neill, comptroller . 
ructed, © 
Dr. J. T. Holdsworth, vice president 
of the Bank of Pittsburgh, was elected 
wad the president of the Pennsylvania Joint 
Tinots Ee Stock Land Bank of Philadelphia. He 
__§) has resigned his position with the Pitts- 
ansiMg = burgh institution where he was in | 
; bast charge of the foreign department. 
- Arehie P. Bigelow, cashier of the 
, Cleve Ogden State Bank of Salt Lake City, 
et wid Utah, hecomes president of the bank 
Forma to succeed his father, the late Henry C. 
yuilding® Bigelow. E. L. Van Meter, assistant 





‘ D. E. Davis, assistant cashier, became 
alter: | cashier; John M. Browning was re- 
elected vice president; Walter N. Farr, 















trust officer. 


cashier, was elected vice president; | 


| sistant cashier; and O. J. Stilwell, | 
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THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
680 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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CUTTING 
COSTS 





A HANDY REPORT FOR 
THE BUSY EXECUTIVE 


Every morning the report shown on page 85 
comes to the desk of this bank president and 
shows at a glance all vital facts of the business 


By R. S. CRAMPTON 


FFECTIVE control of an organ- 
ization like a bank exacts a great 
degree of accurate and up-to-the minute 
information about the working condi- 
tions on the part of every responsible 
executive officer. The readiness with 
which the facts may be obtained affects 
largely the amount of time the officer 
has to devote to actual productive work, 
and also influences his “bird’s eve view,” 
his vision, his grasp of the bank’s posi- 
tion in the community. 
Walter J. Riley, president of four 


banks in Indiana Harbor and East 
Chieago, Indiana, has worked out a 


plan for keeping in daily touch with 
every part of the work in each of his 
banks. By this system Mr. Riley does 
not have to go back to the ledgers to 
learn vital details but every morning 
there is placed upon his desk a complete 
report of every item he needs to know 
about each of the banks. The report 
blank for each bank is made out in form 
similar to that shown on the opposite 
page but each of the three columns of 
the report, as it comes to Mr. Riley, is 
a page of a folder that measures eight 
and one half by twenty-two inches. 


_ The banks in question are the United 
States National Bank, Indiana Harbor, 
The First National Bank, The First 
Trust and Savings Bank, and The First 
Calumet Trust and Savings Bank, East 
Chieago. They average about $1,000,- 
000 in deposits. 

Let us see what the president and 
senior officers learn about the condition 
of any one of the four banks in ex- 
amining its daily report. The first 
item on the first sheet shows, for ex- 
ample, the number and amount of the 
new accounts taken in for the preceding 
day. The name of each new customer 
is also shown here, as is the total of 
new busines secured. Very frequently 


it is necessary to attach a rider to the 
report blank when more accounts have 
been secured than space has provided 
for. 

The next item tells about the accounts 
closed during the preceding day with 
the name of the withdrawing 
and the amount taken out. 

Expenses paid out during the day, 
the individual or concern to whom the 
money was paid and the expense ac- 
count to which the expenditure was 
charged is next on the daily report. 
It may be said that the entire report 
is filled out nightly by a bookkeeper or 
a teller in each bank at no great expense 
of time. 

Net earnings for the day in every 
line of business, ineluding loans and 
discounts, mortgage loans, bonds and 
securities, foreign exchange, insurance 
commission and safe deposit rentals are 
next indicated on the report. It is 
seldom that the small or medium sized 
bank attempts to show daily net earn- 
ings, though the large citv banks as a 
rule do this. Mr. Riley ean thus tell 
how each revenue producing line of 
business is sueceeding as compared with 
the others, and whether day by day it is 
inereasing or decreasing. Earnings are 
figured on a direct percentage basis. 

The amount of local eash items and 
money orders are shown with their total. 
The remarkable thing about the report 
is that it gives all the information 
about the bank and supplies it on a 
single sheet easily seanned. 

Overdrafts for the day are listed 
following the eash items, and after this 
comes the comparative statement of de- 
posits with the amount of individual 
deposit, savings deposits, certificates 
of deposit, certified checks, ete., for the 
preceding day and for the day one year 
previous. This gives a_ revealing 


customer 





a i 


& 


picture of the condition of all classe Ls 


of deposits. \ 
The number of items handled for the 
day, estimated according to their cash 
value, is the last item shown on the first | 
page of Mr. Riley’s report folder whic 
corresponds to the first column of the 
accompanying figure. In the July issue 
of the Bankers MONTHLY it was de 
scribed how another bank finds special 
advantages in making monthly and 


yearly charts of the items handled in | 


all departments. 


The second page of the daily report § 
shows suspense items for the day, . 


there are any, together with the name 
of tellers responsible for them. 

Following this on the report is the 
list of new notes for the day and then 
the new mortgage loans, and also past 
due notes and past due mortgage loans, 

Notes due tomorrow are next indie. 
ated. This enables Mr. Riley or one of 
his vice presidents to send a letter to 
the individual holding the note due 
which will reach him when the note falls 
due. 


As these four banks do a large bus 


iness in mortgage loans and mortgage | 


bonds the daily report has space for 
mortgage loan applications and ap- 


provals and mortgage bonds sold and 
repurchased. 


The third and last page is at once 
to a certain extent a resume of the sums 
of the foregoing items and a complete 
statement of the business up to the clos 
of the preceding day. This  ineludes 
the total amount which is placed with 
the Federal Reserve Bank, amounts 
with each of the correspondent banks, 
and the amount in transit. 
signates the total reserve the bank has 


on hand and also the reserve which it 


is required to maintain, and the surplus 
reserve. It puts the president and 
officers of these banks in immediate 
touch with the precise condition of all 
the bank’s funds at the present time 


Andrew Kopperud of Mitchell, South 
Dakota, was elected president of the 
South Dakota State Bankers’ Associ 
tion. Other officers elected are: Fred 
B. Sutiles, Watertown, vice president; 
H. C. Snodgrass, Mitchell, treasurer, 


and L. J. Welch, Mitchell, secretary. 








This brings us to the | 
bottom of the second page of the report. | 


It de & 





rantetne F 












NEW ACCOUNTS 


NAME ARGUE 















$ 
= 


ACCOUNTS CLOSED 


NAME AMOUNT 
eS ; $ 


EXPENSE 









; TO WHOM ACCOUNT aenounr 
ch 
he § 
le 
le. i 
ial § c $ 
nd = 
in | EARNINGS 
AMOUNT 
Loans and Discounts. .. . $ 
ort Mortgage Loans. . .. 
if & Bonds and Securities. 
2 Exchange....... 
me § Foreign Exchange 
Commission on Insurance 
Safety Deposit Box Rent 
Other Earnings: 
$ ; 


CASH ITEMS 


BANK ITEMS: AMOUNT 
First National Bank... .. ; : $ 
First Trust & Savings Bank 

First Calumet Trust & Savings Bank 

First State Trust & Savings Bank 

East Chicago State Bank... 

American State Bank........... 

Citizens Trust & Savings Bank....... 
Indiana Harbor National Bank........ 
Peoples State Bank.............-. 

Money Orders.......... 
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Statement at Close of Business. 







SUSPENSE 


TELLER NAME OVER SHORT REMARKS 


NEW NOTES 


NAME AMOUNT 
$ 


I 


NEW MORTGAGE LOANS 


NAME AMOUNT 


(| 


PAST DUE NOTES 


NAME DATE DUE — 

= 

PAST DUE MORTGAGE LOANS 
a DATE —_ x — 

So unainemeis 5 nee 
NOTES DUE TOMORROW 
a NS 

si cca isiatesiegesaii aa aie ane s_ 


~-- $i APPLICATIONS FOR MORTGAGE 
LOANS 
OVERDRAFTS sade cities 
7 NAME AMOUNT : Sites | ee 
an pe. ; = ee Shue sides 
ylete F 7 
‘lose F = 
des oe 
ane ease S$ APPLICATIONS APPROVED 
3 NAME AMOUNT 
uns | | COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF ae fe 
7 DEPOSITS 
def 192— 192—INCREASE —_— 
has fedividual Deposits... .. a8 $...... 
hit | Cerifeates of Deposit...) MORTGAGE BONDS SOLD 
plus eso": NAME ADDRESS AMOUNT 
and Postal Savings. . . ; i : ; 
diate DUP. o.c5s ei ea alia ' 
s . $ MMS) os sc teh nabicw es denen Mere $ 
f all ae $ $ 
-_ NUMBER OF ITEMS HANDLED MORTGAGE BONDS 
feiieideal MME Ses ctorrae'eee a. oieoper eee REPURCHASED 
vi s cee 
jouth Savings Withdrawais es NAME ADDRESS AMOUNT 
| Cheeks on Us... . a h chionate eek eerie nae Daas 
the ER BOG te Ped teey EGGERT scat oc needs Nae Oat, “ate 
oeia- —--.-- voseensed senatamadnesoenainataatbans” snes 
Fred ol in. ia eeu ited Sine OEE” “Sie aewaa anes 
— The ident of the First Calumet Trust & Savings Bank, East Chicago, 
urer, similar to the above completely filled out every morning for each of his mor ; 
V. ree above columns on a page. Use of this affords a comprehensive, up-to-the-minu 





i > d three other banks in the vicinity receives a report 
7a report is a folder size 8} by 22 inches with one of the 
te view of each bank’s condition. 
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RESOURCES 


Reserve. 

Loans and Discounts... ae 
Demand Loans. . 
Mortgage Loans 
Real Estate Contracts 
Bonds and Securities 
Overdrafts. . . 9 
U.S. Bonds to secure Circulation 
Bonds to secure Postal Savings 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Real Estate 

Banking House 

Furniture and Fixtures... 

Vaults. ... 

Interest Paid 

Current Expense ss 
Suspense Account 

Insurance Account ; 

Miscellaneous Bond Account 

Interest Earned not Collected 

Building Account 

Cash on Hand ieee ‘ $. 
Federal Reserve Bank. needed 
Federal Reserve Bank (uncollected) 
National Park Bank, New York... .. 
National City Bank, New York. . 

Chatham & Phoenix National Bank, 

New York.. a oe 
National City Bank, Chicago 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago. . La 

First National Bank, Chicago. . oe 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago 

Union Trust Company, Chicago 

First National Bank, Joliet 

First Wisconsin Nat'l Bk., Milwaukee 

First National Bank, Cleveland. ... 
Indiana Nat'l Bank, Indianapolis. . . . 
Fletcher American Nat’! Bk., Indianapolis... 
WUE soc uc ttt eee 

First National Bank, East Chicago 

Five per cent Redemption Fund 


Total Reserve........... 

7% of Demand Deposits $ 
3% of Time Deposits 

Reserve Required 

Surplus Reserve 


LIABILITIES 


Capital. . 
Surplus......... 
Undivided Profits 
Unpaid Dividends. . y 
Earnings......... ‘ sc ahdeecatbeeluid Sa 
Exchange........... 

Foreign Exchange. ........ 

Commission on Insurance 

Safety Deposit Box Rental... . 

Other Earnings........ 

Building Account...... . 

Reserved for Dividends g 
Reserved for Government Tax 

Reserved for Loca! Tax. . 

Reserved for Interest. . 

Suspense Account. ‘ 

Interest Collected not earned 

ION oo cs scion ; 
Individual Deposits....... . 3 
Certificates of Deposit... . . 

Cashier's Checks . , 

Certified Checks. ...... ; . $ 
First Trust & Savings Bank 

First Calumet Trust & Sav. Bk. : 

First State Trust & Savings Bk es 


aiptaaes g. 
Savings Deposits. ............ ae 

Postal Savings Deposits....... .... Tics 
Bills Payable..... deta 
Rediscounts........ - 
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Commerce Company Organized 

The organization of a new financial 
institution to be known as the Com- 
merce Company, St. Louis with a eap- 
italization of $1,000,000 to handle in- 
vestment loans such as first mortgage 
real estate loans, industrial bonds and 
other securities was announced by John 
G. Lonsdale, president of the National 
Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 

The new organization, which in reality 
will be a new department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, will be 
financed through the present stock- 
holders of the bank. : 





Encourage Home Economy 


No more appropriate way could be had of 
carrying your bank’s message into the 
thousands of homes where housewives are 
busy preserving, canning and jelly making, 
than by the use of our little booklets of 
Fruit Jar Markers. Over one hundred and 
fifty handy stickers neatly bound and 
carrying your bank’s message on the 
cover. A splendid insert with monthly 
statements—even in the busiest office they 
will never reach the waste basket. The 
housewife as ‘‘purchasing agent” of the 
home plans much of the saving. You will 
please her with this practical little article 
and imply encouragement of home econ- 
omy. Let us send you a sample and tell 
you more about them. 


THE MARTIN COMPANY | 
Marshall Building CLEVELAND 








































Completely 
Equipped to 
Render Every 


Financial Service 


© 


Chartered 1905 


~) 
UNION BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


25 North Dearborn Street 


Near Washington 
Chicago. Minois 
Cuaries L.ScHLYTERN = DANE: V. HARKIN 
Chaoman 


of Bourd Presutent 











—— CHICAGO 
NEWYORK 


CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name- 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 


Write for Folder 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago New York 
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A MILLION DOLLAR DRIVE 
FOR NEW DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 20) 


counted as a score against quota. The 
contest began March 15th and ended 
June 15th. 


The ‘three teams of bank employes 
produced $313,000, or an average of 
better than ten thousand dollars each. 
President Richards scored $142,000 and 
the ten director-stockholder teams 
averaged better than $54,900 each. 


The contest began with a dinner at- 
tended by directors and bank officers 
and employes. The simple rules were 
explained, the rates of commissions 
announced, selling methods and selling 
“arguments” thoroughly illustrated, and 
an enthusiastic spirit of rivalry started 
between the various teams. Regularly 
thereafter the employe teams met with 
their respective captains and laid plans 
for getting business. 


Three times a week the directors re- 
ceived a tabulated report of the drive 
activities showing the standing of the 
teams, together with a spirited letter 
of encouragement for work well done 
and suggestions regarding some new 
plans. 


Prominently displayed in the bank 
were three bulletin boards. Two elec- 
trieally lighted boards showed the in- 
dividual standing of each employe with 
his quota and his seore to date. One 
huge board carried the names of each 
captain and director, showing quotas 
and progress made. The score was in- 
dicated by gold tape pasted out on the 
board. “Bulletin Board” fans came in 
inereasing numbers every day to see 
who was leading and many stayed to 
give suggestions or to laugh at times 
at those who were falling behind. This 
outside interest kept the drive going at 
top speed. No badge of any kind was 
had 


given away until an employe 
actually produced results, and _ this 


brought early competition. “Go Getter” 


buttons were given for: 


25 savings accounts regardless of 
the size of the initial deposits, 
or for 

$625 in initial deposits on savings 
accounts, or for 

$5000 in initial deposits on checking 
accounts. 


All “Go Getter” buttons after the 
first one were posted on the employe 
bulletin boards so that the public might 
see who was winning. Four “Go 
Getter” buttons entitled the holder to 
a gold “Million Dollar’ button of suf- 
ficient value to be considered a_per- 
manent record of selling ability. 


Twice during the drive the directors 
met with the employes for a dinner and 
the result was the development of a 
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friendly such 


before 


feeling 


as had never 
existed. 


The employes Went 


back to their work with a better unde. — 


standing of the part they were playing 
in the growth of the bank and with 4 
renewed feeling of their responsibility 
to the bank officials and the public 
Contact with the directors gave them q 


new insight into business policies and | 


greatly stimulated their ambitions. The 
directors learned to know their en. 
ployes and gained a new interest jy 
the development of the bank. 

One of the two windows in the saving 
department was used to display the 


merchandise of bank depositors. The | 


decoration of the windows was done by 
a professional window dresser em. 
ployed for that purpose. Prominently 
displayed was an attractive card read. 
ing (for instance): 


The Products of 
The Palmolive Company 
A depositor of the 
LAKE STATE BANK 


Whenever the products were of such & 


a nature that samples could be given 
away, a card was inserted in the window 
bearing this legend: 
Samples given away inside 
Walk in and get yours 


This simple expedient brought many 


strangers into the bank affording some 
employe the opportunity of introducing 
himself and giving the stranger a little 


hooklet telling what the Lake State 
Bank could do for him. The other 
window carried displays _ illustrating 


the services of the bank or some con- § 


crete evidence of its safety and ability. 


At two strategie locations in the bank § 


framed 


large billboard signs were 
posted. These carried photographs, en- 


larged to three by four feet, of two 
bank employes posed in a speaking at- 
titude. At the side were printed a few 
words of appreciation or encourage 
ment which the employes were sup- 
posed to be saying to the public. These 
posters attracted a lot of attention and 


made a good tie-up between the en- 


ployes and customers. 


Direct mail pieces included a_ bank 
“eatalog” explaining what the bank had 
for sale and why the reader should come 
to the Lake State Bank. It did not 
contain a bank statement or figures of 
any kind. Another mailing piece was 
a small booklet entitled “Ask The Man” 
which was a collection of letters from 
commercial and savings depositors tell 
ing why they did business with the Lake 


State Bank and letters to their friends § 
advising them to open an account with F 


the institution. 


A complete mail campaign was def 
veloped to enthuse stockholders, another § 
to get the names of prospects from cus § 
tomers, another to sell the Lake State § 


Bank to those prospects, and a generdl 
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campaign to a large list of executives 
conveniently located to the bank, as well 
as to associations and other groups with 
reserve funds. 

No premiums of any kind were used 
exeept a “Gold Credit” card which en- 
titled the holder to a credit of one dollar 
when he opened a new savings account, 
provided the amount remained open for 
one year and amounted to at least ten 
dollars by that time. These cards were 
distributed through the mail and by the 
bank employes and directors. 

No professional solicitors were em- 
ployed. Mr. Smith sought to make a 
salesman out of every bank employe, 
oficer, director, and as many of the 
eustomers as would serve. This radi- 
cally reduced the cost of the drive and 
gave the bank at least two hundred 
active solicitors in addition to the stock- 
holders. 

Just before the end of the drive, when 
its‘suecess was assured, a double post- 
ard, bearing the legend “June 15th 
Is The Dav” was mailed to every ecus- 
tomer of the bank. It carried the 


. thanks of the president for their co- 


operation and invited them to come 
down to the bank on the last day of 
the drive and receive a carnation. The 
girl employes, dressed in their most 
bewitching costumes, served in relays 
and gave to every person who entered 
the bank a flower, a pleasant smile and 
a “thank vou” for the interest they had 
displayed in the “Million Dollar Drive.” 


Without premiums, without profes- 
sional solicitors, without an appropria- 
tion for newspaper or outdoor advertis- 
ing, this young bank with thirty em- 
ployes has added more than a half 
million dollars to its net deposits, has 
renewed the friendship with old cus- 
tomers, has gained hundreds of new 
customers and has added materially to 
its reputation in a highly competitive 
loeation—all in 90 days and at a cost 
%0 low that the officials are wondering 
how it was done. 

The answer is that the established 
principles of sales management in any 
business can be successfully applied to 
building up the deposits of a bank. 

Guy H. MeMichael, vice president of 
the Citizens National Bank, South 
Bend, Indiana, was elected president of 
the institution to sueceed Clement 
Studebaker, Jr., who resigned. Mr. 
MeMichael’s connection with the bank 
covers a period of twenty-one years. 
He began as a bookkeeper in 1902 
when he was 19 years old. In 1912 he 
Was made assistant cashier and two 





years later, when the bank moved into 
its present home, he was made eashier. 
In 1919 he was elected vice president. 
Mr. MeMichael will remain a vice pres- 
ident of the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank of which Marvin Campbell is 
President. 


SCHOOL BANK DOUBLES 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ DEPOSITS 
(Continued from page 22 
cases. When withdrawals were made 
from a city bank the child was accom- 
panied by his parent. All savings ac- 
counts drew interest at the rate pre- 
seribed by the bank in which deposits 
were made and all sums less than one 
dollar that remained in thé schoo? bank 

at the term end were refunded. 

Before the formal opening of the 
school bank and extending over a period 
of five months and a half the pupils 
who headed the list in systematic saving 
had to their credit the sums of $13, $16, 
$4, $5 respectively with very few others 
with as much as a dollar saved. After 
the bank had been in operation for six 
weeks the big savers had deposits like 
$24.75, $20.10, $20.25, $16.50 with 
seores having accounts exceeding five 
dollars. Total savings for the time 
amounted to $332.65 while the number 
of savers was 300 and there were 63 
accounts opened in the downtown 
banks. 

Throughout this enterprise emphasis 
was laid upon the importance of learn- 
ing to save regularly rather than the 
amount of saving, to get the habit of 
laving aside a part of earnings under 
any and all cireumstaneces. For in- 
stance the child who had more than $20 
to his eredit and had put in several 
dollars at a time did not hesitate to 
deposit his penny when that was all he 
could afford for that particular week. 


Formerly among the children were 
those with a reckless disregard of that 
for which money should be rightfully 
spent—their sense of values was entirely 
wrong, as if is in the case of many 
adults. The little girl who spent im- 
moderately for candy could never pay 
for her books and other school supplies 
but when the school bank opened and 
she clearly understood its purposes as 
they applied to herself, she broke away 
from the candy habit, paid for school 


necessities and even started a small 
aecount. 
An older boy, realizing his own 


prodigal tendencies, left sums of fifty 
cents and up after each payday with 
his principal for safekeeping from one 
bank day until the next. At the end 
of six weeks not only had he saved moré 
than five dollars but he had a grip upon 
himself. He had formed the thrift, 
habit. 

Week by week new depositors joined 
the ranks until the number of savers 
climbed to four hundred and fifty— 
seventy-five pereent of all the pupils 
of the Clemens Vonnegut School. They 
then set their $100 mark for weekly 
savings and a thousand dollar saving 
for the semester which they more than 
reached. Having accomplished this 
they took high rank with the 1,200,000 
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children who saved a total of $5,700,000 
through saving-bank systems in schools 
during the 1921-22 school year. 

When the spirit of thrift has been 
instilled into the minds of children a 
real service has been rendered in teach- 
ing how to save carefully, spend wisely, 
and invest intelligently. The boys and 
girls have been prepared to efficiently 
meet responsibilities. 


Luthy’s Daily Five-Minute 
Basic Physical Exercises $5.00 
To keep one agile, healthy and young 
The Result of 20 Years Originating and Develaping 


The course is brief, thorough, effective and has 
no equal in the whole field of physical culture 


Book sent prepaid on receipt of price 


Chas. T. Luthy, Peoria, Ill., 914 Sanford St., R-8 
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Double Your 
Savings Accounts 


The Hillbern System of 
Automatic Savingsisadem- 
onstrated fact. Even though 
you have spent 5 to 50 years 
to put a given number of 
savings accounts on your 
books, the Hillbern System 
can now double that numiber 


in 5 to §0 days 


Facts and figures of the un- 
precedented increasein bank 
accounts and bank deposits 
where the system is in oper- 
ation are available to bank 
executives on request. 


Hillbern accounts are auto- 
matic—they grow by them- 
selves, increasing daily by 
huge mass deposits and re- 
newing themselves yearly 
without expense. 


We assume all risk and ex- 
pense of introduction. With- 
out obligating yourself in 
any way, write for the com- 
plete details. 


HILLBERN 
THRIFT CORPORATION 


Continental & Commercial Bank Bidg. 
208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1923, H. T. Corp. 
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PAR COLLECTION OF CHECKS 


SIMPLIFIES 


HANDLING 


This plan which saves business $190,000.,- 
000 annually has been supported in two 
recent decisions of U. S. Supreme Court 


By J. H. TREGOE 


Secretary-Treasurer, National Association of Credit Men 


HE par eollection plan of the 
Federal Reserve system has had 
the consistent and fearless support of 


the National Association of Credit 
Men. We believe in it not merely for 


economy’s sake,~but for simplification 
in the handling of cheeks. 

No change from a_ long-established 
plan in our political, social and com- 
mercial affairs has gone through with- 
out considerable resistance. In the 
heart of the nation, however, there has 
always been a sound judgment that has 
gradually won its way, and I am con- 
fident will prevail in the matter of par 
collections. 

It is only natural for many of our 
commercial banking institutions, though 
largely of the rural type, to resist the 
invasion of the exchange fee by the 
par collection plan, because in the 
charging of exchange, many of these 
institutions have derived their largest 
profit. 

Diverse views naturally exist on this 
subject, yet in the spirit of perfect 
fairness and with nothing in view but 
the welfare and development of our 
commeree, we continue to believe that 
the par collection plan is the proper 
plan for the circulation and payment 
of checks. 

Two noteworthy decisions recently 
handed down in the Supreme Court of 
the United States should receive the 


careful attention of credit managers. 
Both opinions were delivered by Justice 
Brandeis. 

In the ease of the American Bank 
& Trust Co., et al., appellants, vs. the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta et al., 


the Court decided unanimously that 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 


was not guilty of wrongful intent and 
coercions in carrying on the par collec- 
tion plan according to a _ reasonable 
construction of the Federal Reserve 
Act. The par collection plan in this 
decision was undoubtedly held to be 
constitutional, and the findings of the 
lower courts were affirmed. 

In the second decision, which was the 
ease of the Farmers & Merchants Bank 
of Monroe, North Carolina, et al., Peti- 
tioners, vs. Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond, Virginia, two of the Justices 
dissented. The State of North Carolina 
in 1921 enacted a law under the title 
of “An Act to Promote the Solvency 
of State Banks.” This law provided 


that the banks and trust companies 
chartered by North Carolina shall, 


unless specified on the face thereof to 
the contrary by the maker or makers 
thereof, pay checks at their option by 
drawing exchange on their reserve de- 
posits and irrespective of the medium 
through which the check was presented. 

Another section of the law authorized 
banking institutions chartered by the 


State to charge a fee not in excess of 
one-eighth of one percent on remit. 
tances covering checks, the minimum 
fee on any remittance to be ten cents, 

The Supreme Court of North Caro. 
lina had held this Act to be unconstity. 
tional, on appeal from a decision of 
lower court. The Supreme Court of 
the United States reversed the decision 
of the Supreme Court of North Caro. 
lina and held that the Act was not un. 
constitutional. 

It might seem, therefore, that we 
have a conflict of jurisdictions. That 
this is not however, will be 
perfectly clear on a careful study of 
the two decisions. The one sustains the 
constitutionality of the State statute. 

The Federal Reserve banks will not 
be able to accept checks on drawee 
that will not pay the face of the checks, 
The Federal Reserve banks are ex. 
pressly forbidden by statute to pay ex- 
changes. Sustaining the constitutional- 
ity of the North Carolina statute will 
naturally limit the usefulness of the 
Federal Reserve banks in the few State 
where such Acts have been adopted. 
The result of this will be to place a 
burden on the drawees of checks upon 
institutions operating within _ these 
states. I firmly believe that endeavor- 
ing to limit the operations of the par 
collection plan by state statutes is ex- 
ceedingly unwise and savors of nullifiea- 
tion even though the statutes are held 
to be constitutional. 


So, 


The par collection plan is saving the 
nation’s business approximately $190, 
000,000 each year and we cannot find 
the plan is disadvantageous either to 
the banking institutions that have con- 
sented to be members or to the non- 
member banks who have agreed to the 
plan. A sentiment must be ardused 
against the spread of State legislation 
that would complicate the handling. 








Make Every Scholar Boost Your Bank 


Giving a pencil, pen holder, a ruler or a jazz 
cap to every school boy and girl in your section, 


invites junior savings accounts; pleases the 
parents, the teacher, and makes the youngsters 
constant boosters for your bank. 


—_— 


tsk for sample and price of our Scholars’ Special Lead Pencil, 
Center Shaft Pen Holder, Young America Ruler, and Jazz Cap. 


FORD, LINCOLN & CO. 


332 S. Franklin St. 
CHICAGO 
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DIGGING OUT ORIGINAL 
IDEAS FOR THE HOUSE 
ORGAN 


(Continued from page 19) 

of a past generation ; the ideas of the 
men of the present generation who were 
secking for those to whom they might, 
in turn, present the torch; the ideas of 
the young men from whom, in the 
future, would step those capable of 
carrying the torch that would be handed 
them. Particular attention was given 
to the typographical makeup. 

The issue was read and discussed 
hy an awakened group of employes who 
had not the faintest conception that 
they were being “inspired.” They 
sensed only that they were the objective 
of the message, that they were being 
spoken to directly. 

Next we considered a “vacation” 
issue. Realizing that awakened en- 
thusiasm was a sensitive thing, very 
young, and very apt to die, the editors 
knew that if it would be permanently 
kept, the next issues must again be of 
striking originality. The march of 
events was studied and we realized that 
it was time to plan vacations. Here 
was an opportunity. Why not sort out 
the vacation pamphlets and get out a 
special Vacation Number giving the 
employes information on the best resorts 
throughout the country? Combine 
artistry and practicality. It was such 
a new idea, there was no precedent, we 
could blaze our own trails. The idea 
met with instant favor, and we set to 
work. 

Our first move was to combine two 
issues in one, thus giving us_ sixty- 
four instead of the usual thirty-two 
pages with which to work. Our next 
was to enlist the aid of the various 
travel bureaus, steamship and railroad 
companies, resort managers, ete. All 
were willing to co-operate, and with 
the sum total of their efforts before us, 
we decided on the places we would 
feature. There were different sized 
pocketbooks to think of and different 
| tastes to eater to. After much study 
we evolved the plan of dividing the 
hook into sections, and so we ran a fish- 
ing section, a touring section, a lake 
trip section, one eastern trip, one west- 
ern trip, and a number of home-state 
tnps. With our copy decided on, there 
arose the matter of art to accompany 
it To keep down the expense we 
Wrote to the owners of the places we 
_ Were running, explained our idea, and 
© asked them to co-operate with us, in 
F return for the advertising they would 
B eet, by furnishing us with euts, or 
lacking those, paying for having some 
made, Fifty percent did this, the 
others sent pictures from which we 
© made our own cuts. 

In order that the magazine would not 
» vor of a eut and dried vacation 

pamphlet, we took several liberties with 
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the main theme, and loealized it by run- 
ming pictures of the children of the 
employes, in vacation poses as fillers, 
titled “Vacation Kiddies.’ We planned 
an aritistic make-up, heading each of 
our sections with a feature which typi- 
fied the idea which it introduced. 

We had now set our standard of 
having the magazine touch the lives of 
our employes, and our next issue was 
a duplicate of our “Success” issue only 
using our women in the title role. 
Women, as is well known, demand a 
more delicate handling than men, and 
in getting out this book, we did not 
choose to whom to write in the bank 
when sending out our query as to what 
they were doing to sueceed, as had been 
the case with the men, but sent a per- 
sonal multigraphed letter to every girl 
in the bank. That absolutely eliminated 
any misunderstandings. As we had an- 
ticipated, we _ received only about 
twenty answers to the two hundred 
letters sent out, so space was no 
problem. Then, instead of running 
pictures accompanying these letters, 
we held a voting contest on each floor 
to find a girl who would represent that 
floor in the issue. Not, understand, the 
most popular girl, but some girl 
chosen by her floor-mates to represent 
them, because space prevented our 
using any other method. Here, too, we 
suceessfully slipped past any animos- 
ities. Otherwise, the issue was handled 
in the same manner as that of February. 

Continually studying the course of 
events, we now saw that it was time for 
the American Institute of Banking 
graduations, and deciding that the mag- 
azine was the place to show the employes 
who had spent the winter in night study- 
ing, that their efforts were appreciated 
by the officials of the bank, we published 
a special A. I. B. number. This con- 
tained a message from the National 
President, articles by both men and 
women graduates on the benefits of the 
courses, and four pages of inch square 
pictures of the people in our bank who 
stood first, second or third, in their 
respective classes. Thus the magazine 
played its part in carrying the message 
of appreciation, from officials to per- 
sonnel, without any specifie message of 
such sort in so many words. 

It so happened that we were putting 
up our new building, and we now de- 
cided that the time had arrived to 
publish a new building number with 
the objective of so vitalizing the build- 
ing for the personnel that it would 
come to life for them, and not be merely 
a matter of marble and mortar, but a 
dream come true, a vision realized; 
that into it had gone labor, thought, 
faith, ideals, hopes, all the emotions of 
men; that it was built to house not 
merely people and figures and machines, 
but the ideal of a great service. 

We again used two months’ issues in 
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one, and ran articles by the architects, 
the sculptor, the bank official who had 
had the building in charge, the only girl 
who had so far been through it. We 
ran an article on the laying of corner- 


stones and gave a brief history of 
cornerstones. All this was accom- 


panied, of course, by art, which added 
fifty per cent to the effectiveness of 
the lay-out. 

These examples of building a house 
organ around a pivotal and vital idea 
are enough to show how unnecessary 
it is to edit via the smoke pilot tactics. 
It is not, of course, possible to do this 
month after month, for to make it one 
hundred per cent successful the idea 
must be a real idea that lends itself to 
handling under one of the reasons 
worked out in the early part of this 
article. It is far better to run an issue 


_ composed: of miscellaneous articles oe- 


easionally, than to use an idea that does 
not suggest its possibilities to the editor 
in a way that they ean be logically 
worked out, without being forced. 


Formal opening of the new Beverly 
State Savings Bank of Chicago, took 
place in June. The new bank building 
was especially decorated for the occa- 
sion and souvenirs were given to all 
visitors. The bank is capitalized at 
$100,000 and has a reserve fund of 
$25,000. E. J. Barker is president; 
John W. Tracy, vice president, and 
C. S. Jarmuth, eashier. 
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77,500 NEGROES LEAVE 
GEORGIA FARMS IN 1923 


Reports to the Georgia Bankers As- 
sociation from 92 of 154 counties, show 
that 41,383 negroes have left those 
counties this year. The same counties 
report that 15,760 white people have 
left the farms. Other counties report- 
ing in percentages indicate that the 
same general average applies to prac- 
tically every county in the state. On 
the same system of percentages, it is 
found that 77,500 negroes have left 
Georgia this year, and 29,513 white 
people have left the farms of the state. 
During the three-year period of 1920, 
1921 and 1922, it is further shown that 
151,438 negroes had left the state for 
the North—a grand total of 228,938 
for the past three and one-half years. 

This exodus of negroes to the North 
and of white people to the cities leaves 
46,674 vacant farm dwellings in Georgia, 
and 55,524 idle plows, estimating 30 
acres to the plow. The labor shortage 
on the farms of Georgia, June 15, 1923, 
as established by the same questionnaire, 
is 70,843. 


EXPECT BUMPER CANADA 
WHEAT CROP 


Personal investigation of crop condi- 
tions in western Canada by an official 
of the Dominion Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization verifies 
earlier reports that the greatest crop 
in Canada’s history is in prospect. 
Estimates of this year’s wheat total are 
placed as high as 500,000,00 bushels, or 
about 100,000,000 bushels higher than 
the previous high record established in 
1922. Prospects at the middle of July 
were never better and farmers are now 
seriously concerned about obtaining ade- 
quate harvest labour. At a meeting 
held in Winnipeg July 17th it was 
estimated that Manitoba would require 
12,000 harvest labourers from outside 
points, Saskatchewan 30,000, and Al- 
berta 10,000. Present indications are 
that Manitoba wheat harvest will begin 
about August 7th, Saskatchewan August 
15th, and Alberta from August 10th 
to 16th. 
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FINANCING GREAT POULTRY 


RANCH OF 


THE WEST 


Petaluma, California, supported by 
the Bank of Italy, supplies New 
York City with millions of fresh eggs 


By F. R. KERMAN 


Publ’city Manager, Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


6 VW ES Ma’am, they are strictly fresh 
Long Island eggs,” and the clerk 
at the Morningside Grocery, near 110th 
Street, New York, pulled the case 
nearer the counter for inspection. 

“We haven’t anything fresher and 
nothing fancier; that is, except the 
California Extras and they are fifteen 
cents more a dozen,” he added as an 
after thought. 

The retail price of eggs in New York 
is a matter-of-fact sort of thing. It 
just is. The wholesaler—or technically 
the commission house—sets the cost for 
the retailer, who in turn figures out his 
selling expense, overhead and profit— 
adds this to the wholesale price—and 
there you have the price of eggs. No 
hocus-pocus about it. The dealer who 
doesn’t do it that way soon finds he has 
lost his customers—and needn’t bother 
about the price of eggs. He is through 
with the grocery business. So the state- 
ment that the Extras from California 
bring faney prices—from five to twenty- 
five cents more a dozen, depending on 





the season of the year, is not just the 
outward expression of some grocer’ 
grasping disposition; it’s a reality. 
When any disparity exists in the sél- 
ing price of apparently similar commoé: 
ties—“alike as two peas”—there 3 
always some reason for it. Ordinarily 
it’s the price of a better produt 
Sometimes -it is a technical refinement. 
as is frequently found in the aut 
mobile field or in mechanical appliane 
of various sorts. 
provement in the merehandising 0 
ganization where intensive exploitatia 
permits a finer commodity to win its Wi 
into a market that has known only th 
most ordinary merchandise. 
eggs it’s a different story. 
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known in the western territory as Ney 
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is that they give value received for Ee 
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Mr. Kipling found that Judy O’Grady 
and the Colonel’s Lady were chips off 
the same block—or words to that effect 
_the California egg and its Long 
Island cousin are sisters only in appear- 
ance. “Under the skin’ ’they are the 
two poles of the poultry business. One 
is an egg—simply because that is what 
the hen lays; the other is a very par- 
tieular kind of an egg by virtue of 
specialized development. 

The California poultryman isn’t a 
dairy farmer—nor is he a farmer of 
any sort—if you accept the parlance of 
his profession. He is a rancher. His 
pusiness is that of producing more and 
betters eggs. His establishment isn’t a 
chicken pen nor farm lot. It is a 
poultry ranch and almost a laboratory. 
One illustration will clarify this: In 
the course of an egg’s journey from 
nest to breakfast table, it was found 
that frequently the egg experienced a 
shrinkage of as much as six ounces in 
weight, due to evaporation. The rancher 
set this problem before him and pro- 
ceeded to develop a eure for the condi- 
tion. Now he ean deliver to the New 
York market a product that is standard 
not only in size, but. in weight—and 
that gives the purchaser full value f.o.b. 
the kitchen stove, for every penny of 
the selling price; something that can’t 
be said for the less specialized Long 
Island variety. 

Specialization in the poultry business 
is an all’round sort of thing. It means 
not only engaging exclusively in the 
production of eggs and chickens, but 
also implies being very exclusive about 
how it is done. There is, for example, 
the matter of knowing whether a 
chicken house should be open on three 
sides—or two—or not at all. To the 
poultry specialists “southern exposures” 
are quite as characteristic of correct 
form and savoir faire as were the 
“brown-stone-fronts” to New Yorkers 
of a bygone generation. Electrie light 
—(and sometimes heat)—is as essen- 
tial to the properly educated white 
leghorn, as the convenience and com- 
fort of any self-respecting citizen. Of 
course with the pullets the light helps 
piece out the short, dark days of winter 
and encourages more prolific egg pro- 
duction. But in the life of the average 
chicken, egg production means nothing. 
It’s the refinement of the modern 
“apartment” that really counts. 


And when it comes to menus, nothing 
could speak of greater exclusiveness. 
Just a simple 5 o’elock tea, served in the 
hen roost, often includes as many as 
eleven different items of diet. For the 
most important thing in the existence 
of the laying hen is what she eats. 

Yes, the poultry business is highly 
specialized—even to the extent of 
having exclusive egg communities. 

Out in California there is one city 
that is known as the “eee basket of the 
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world.” It is Petaluma. The first 
place in the United States to realize the 
importance of the egg business and the 
fact that it requires specialization was 
Petaluma. A few years ago when the 
slump hit the egg market, and prices 
dropped to five cents a dozen with no 
takers, the ranchers who were not 
pulled under in the general crash, 
awakened to the necessity for organiza- 
tion. With the idea of protecting them- 
selves against a recurrence of such a 
disaster they organized an association. 
The paramount thought in forming this 
organization was to secure a member- 
ship sufficiently large and _ represent- 
ative to insure the association of the 
strength necessary to successful opera- 
tion. Naturally membership was _ vol- 
untary. Each rancher who joined the 
association agreed to deliver all of his 
egg production over a given period to 
the association’s marketing department. 
This required at the outset not only 
producing co-operation but also forma- 
tion of a collecting and distributing 
organization. After the rancher had 
his eggs sorted, it was then necessarv 
to have some central point to which 
delivery could be made, and beyond that 
a system to take care of the important 
work of distribution.. The association 
undertakes to do all this. It maintains 
offices in Petaluma, where the ranchers 
may conveniently deliver the eggs each 
day. The central office is in San Fran- 
ciseo, from which point contact is main- 
tained with the producers near Peta- 
luma as well as with the distributing or 
selling office in New York. 

Through the association of the pro- 
ducers themselves, a permaneney of 
customers is obtained for the organiza- 
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tion. The advantages resulting from 
this are: (1) assurance that the char- 
acter of product will remain unchanged; 
(2) an opportunity to familiarize the 
members with the standards and 
practices that will help to stabilize the 
market; (3) a relatively regular and 
evenly distributed supply throughout 
the various seasons. In addition, the 
association makes possible the establish- 
ment of rules for the classification and 
grading of eggs. The rancher members 
are schooled in the peculiarities of the 
various markets and are helped to pre- 
pare their product to meet these eccen- 
tricities of the consuming centers. 


‘Moreover, through the association it is 


possible to disseminate information 
about the industry in general, and to 
help the ranchers deal with their 


problems of feeding, incubation and 
hatchery processes. 

But the association also has certain 
benefits to offer the public. The average 
housewife may find comfort in the fact 
that whether she is doing her market- 
ing in January or July she will be able 
to obtain eggs. The association has ar- 
ranged that for her. She doesn’t have 
to take along a candle and examine each 
egg as she buys it. The association 
guarantees its eggs and makes a very 
careful inspection of evervthing that it 
puts on the market. As a matter of 
fact, the most important single benefit 
derived from the co-operative organiza- 
tion, is the standardization of the 
ranchers in the fundamentals’ with 


which they must be familiar if they are 
to continue to enjoy prosperity and 
publie confidence. 

In brief, the association protects its 
members and the public. 


The nature 


92 


of the contract with the rancher pro- 
vides for this. The exclusive agency 
clause in turn protects the association 
itself. The orderly manner in which 
the eggs are marketed supplies the 
demand as it exists throughout the year 
and seeks to co-ordinate the seasonal 
requirements without jeopardizing the 
interests of its members or the buying 
public. In many respects the organiza- 
tion of this association, as worked out 
for the Petaluma Egg Produeers, is the 
ideal. It has furnished a_ vehicle 
through which many of the ranchers 
have been carried from failure to suc- 
cess and this in itself in an indication 
of its value to society. 

A famous artist once remarked that 
he mixed his paints with brains. The 
poultrymen have found too that brains 
are essential to egg production. But 
they have also learned that quite as im- 
portant is adequate financing. There 
are in fact three phases of financial co- 
operation afforded by the bank. First, 
comes the need of the ranchers them- 
selves; next, those of the packers, and 
third, the hatcheries. Each is in a 
measure a separate consideration and 
each requires a_ different type of 
support. 

The rancher comes first—even before 
the hatchery—because there is no neces- 
sity for financing the production of 
baby chicks on a large seale if the 
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rancher cannot absorb the output. 
Further, if the rancher is not getting 
his volume of eggs, the requirements of 
the packers will be proportionately less. 
In the egg business everything—before 
and after—centers in the performance 
of the rancher. 

So it is logical to consider first the 
financing of the rancher. Naturally the 
matter of equipment is one that comes 
ap for prior consideration. Banks do 
not take more kindly to eapital loans 
for one class of customers than for an- 
other. However, it is appreciated that 
the right houses, runaways, scratching 


pens, roosts, and accessories are in- 
dispensable to the chicken business. 
And installation costs money. Conse- 


quently, the banks help the ranchers 
get “underway.” A particular instance, 
typical of how far this help goes, is 
found near Petaluma. A rancher with 
two sons, “chicken-wise” obtained a 
good piece of ground, making part pay- 
ment in cash amounting to $2,000. 
Lumber for necessary shelter was 
bought on eredit, and so was feed. The 
first hatching of eggs (hatching service 
was too costly) came as a gift and the 
incubators were borrowed. Things 
went well, the eggs were above the 
average and a thousand baby chicks 
eventually pecked their way through to 
daylight. But the seeond night fire 
broke out in a brooder and racing un- 


checked, destroyed the chicks, broodey 
and all the buildings. Eighty dolla 
in cash and thousands in liabilities was 
all that remained! That was the pictur 
at seven o'clock the following morning. 
Fortunately, the fire had not killed the 
rancher’s interest in chicken raising 
With more determination than before 
he went to his bank, stated his require. 
ments, obtained almost instant support, 
and today this rancher is one of the 
most successful of the Petaluma colony, 

The packers in turn require a dif. 
ferent type of assistance. Part of their 
operation is parallel to that of almost 
any dealer in commodities. Some of 
the eggs received from the ranchers 
go to the market immediately and are 
sold within twenty-four hours. Again, 
eggs are sent on consignment to the 
East and are in transit for several days. 
These may be financed on an acceptance 
basis, as are the eggs processed for 
storage and treated as readily market. 
able staples in warehouse. However, 
the investment that the packers have in 
plant and machinery is a considerable 
item—especially for those who are more 
recently in the field. Expensive patents 
and intricate appliances have become a 
part of the burden that the packers 
must assume and have added to the cost 
of doing business. But the banks have 
successfully supported the industry and 
though many of the improvements at first 
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seemed ambitious, the eventual adop- 
tion of these devices has brought tre- 
economies of operation. 


mendous 

In the ease of the hatcheries the situa- 
tion has been slightly different in this 
respect: for the most part the produc- 
tion has been for local supply and the 
banks are in a better position to follow 
the progress of their security. Loans are 
of short duration—ordinarily for the 
period of ineubation—and as most of 
the hatcheries have bona fide orders for 
their baby chicks, there is little occasion 
for doubt as to subsequent disposition 
of the stock. It requires first hand 
observation to appreciate this fact, but 
even a brief inspection of the extensive 
and elaborate establishments in and 
around Petaluma—where may be seen 
the world’s largest hatcheries and three 
hundred foot chicken houses—shows 
quite clearly not only the need for finan- 
cial co-operation but also the fact that 
it has been. obtained. 

Here is an instance in which the right 
type of banking co-operation has liter- 
ally “made” an industry. For Petaluma 
is, on casual inspection, no better suited 
to egg production than many other com- 
munities. It is far from its principal 
market-—New York—and is served by 
only one railroad. The country is ex- 
tremely rolling—almost hilly—and with 
high winds was thought  seareely 
adapted to the conditioning of poultry. 
Water was searee, and feed had to be 
shipped in. 

That was the Petaluma of a few years 
ago. 

Now—through co-operation—a new 
era has been ushered in. Water has 
been brought from deep wells—and is 
carried by conveyors to every corner 
of the district. Miles of sprinkler 
systems, installed on the various 
ranches, supply a substitute for rain— 
and whole farms, many acres in extent, 
are thoroughly watered by the turn of a 
single valve. The hills, at first believed 
objectionable, are found to neutralize 
the winds, and the rolling slopes offer 
the best type of runways for white leg- 
horns. The demand for transportation 
facilities quickened the pulse of the 
railroad and so stimulated its activity 
that today it is regarded as one of the 
most profitable of the nation’s carriers. 
At the same time the necessity for hold- 
ing its distant market forced upon the 
community many refinements of pro- 
cesses and methods that under the 
normal pressure of work-a-day condi- 
tions would not have come about in the 
course of a generation. 


So co-operation meets itself in the 
cirele of service. Starting with the 
rancher, its benefits have reached out to 
the packers, the distributors, the dealers, 
the publie—and finally back again to the 
ranchers, who benefit most of all. 
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M. H. McCoy was elected to the pres- 
ideney of the First National Bank of 
Grove City, Pennsylvania at a recent 
meeting of the board of directors, to 
sueceed the late Dr. J. M. Martin, who 
held the position for 13 years. Mr. 
McCoy has been vice president of the 
bank for many years. O. L. Gilmore 
was elected vice president. 


Na- 


was 


J. A. Bankston of the Atlanta 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Georgia, 
elected president of the Atlanta chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking. 





The board of directors of the Hiber- 
nia Bank and Trust Company, New 
Orleans, elected D. Allen Johnson as- 
sistant trust officer to sueceed A. P. 
Smith, Jr., who recently resigned to 
beeome assistant treasurer of the Hi- 
bernia Securities Company. 
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CO-OP SELLING OF KING 
COTTON AIDS SOUTHERN 
FARMER 


(Continued from page 17) 
the value of the commodity, have been 
eliminated, there will also be eliminated 
a majority of the speculation “on the 
boards” in cotton, which is reported to 
have been eighteen times the total 
volume of the crop last year. 

Any business man knows that .when 
the volume of money moving into the 
hands of the primary producers is in- 
creased that the total volume of bus- 
iness likewise increases, particularly in 
agricultural communities, and it may be 
said that the whole United States is a 
rural community in this sense, since the 
total value of the crops paid in any 
given year is a quite accurate index of 
what the total volume of business will 
be the following year. 

When more money goes into the 
hands of the cotton producer, more will 
be spent in the community, placed in 
the banks, and more throughout the 
business system. 

Take a cotton county that produces 
50,000 bales, and there are many of 
them. Through the operations of the 
cotton associations in the first year an 
average of more than ten dollars per 
bale above the average received by 
growers selling on the streets was re- 
ceived by the members. And this was 
on a declining market. In a county 
like this there would have been an in- 
creased volume of business of half a 
million dollars that vear, had all the 
cotton been handled co-operatively. 

Make the same comparison for the 
past vear, when all the associations will 
average more than $25 per bale above 
the average street price, and it will be 
seen that an added business volume of 
a million and a quarter dollars would 
have been attained. If this were 
applied to the entire crop it would have 
meant an added business volume for 
Southern merchants and bankers of 
$250,000,000. Or, to put it another 
way, about $250 added to the income 
and purchasing power of the average 
cotton producer. 

What would this not mean in the 
matter of better living conditions, better 
food and clothing, better schools and 
ehurehes and roads, and better and 
more stable land values! 

Let us make an analysis of the com- 
parative cost of the old and the new 
method, taking a typical cotton county 
in Texas, where half the cotton is in 
the Association and half is sold on the 
streets. The comparison is fair, for 
the reason that the Association is 
simply a big cotton firm, controlled by 
the growers, and can be compared to 
a big private cotton firm. 

In this county the Association has one 
representative, diverting the cotton to 
the Association, helping the growers 


with their bills of lading and drafts, 
working out difficulties like mortgaged 
cotton, and in general acting as the 
representative of the organization. 

The other half of the cotton supports 
200 street cotton buyers who are the 
representatives of the private cotton 
firms. 

While he may not know it in many 
cases, the grower always pays all costs 
of getting the cotton to the consumer. 
The price he receives is the price paid 
by the mill, less all the costs of storage, 
insurance, freight, commissions and 
profits, plus all the street buyer ean talk 
him out of. 

So it is fair to consider overhead 
only, not basie charges that must be 
met. But if all the basic charges are 
counted in with the overhead, the total 
cost of all this is much less than the 
cost of the old system. 

Final accounting of the cotton co- 
operatives this past year will probably 
show a business exceeding $100,000,000, 
handled at less than two _ percent. 


Handling the rest eost at least 25 per- . 


cent. The one ease represents one 
handling, at cost, the other represents 
many handlings. In the first ease the 
profit goes hack to the community, and 
is spent there. In the other case the 
profits go largely to men outside the 
productive area. In any ease, distribu- 
tion of a given sum of money over a 
larger number of people increases 
business. 

The father and the leader of the com- 
modity marketing movement, as com- 
pared with the old community market- 
ing idea, is Aaron Sapiro, a California 
attorney. He was the first to visualize 
and advocate marketing organizations 
of farmers on the “commodity” basis, no 
matter where the commodity might be 
produced, realizing that the location of 
the community of production is of no 
importance in marketing, but that the 
only important matter is the supply at 
the time and at the place of the demand. 

After making a eareful study of both 
suecesses and failure in co-operation, he 
incorporated in his “standard contract” 
all the elements that made for success. 
Under this contract and plan there has 
been since 1913 an unbroken record of 
success. 

Carl Williams of Oklahoma City, a 
publisher, after hearing Sapiro present 
his plan for co-operative marketing of 
wool was the first man to go to his own 
state and start an active campaign to 
put the plan into effect, carrying it 
through and forming the first of the 
successful co-operative cotton associa- 
tions. He is now president of the 
American Cotton Growers Exchange. 

Without the ability, hard work and 
enthusiasm of C. O. Moser of Dallas, 
the movement would not have gone for- 
ward with the speed it has. Moser was 
an extension service man who saw the 


vision and plunged into it, organize 
the Texas Association, and from ther 
became secretary of the Exchange, anj 
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in that capacity has successfully carriej | 


through organization campaigns in mos 
of the cotton states. In every state the 
most influential growers, the best by. 
iness men and bankers, the press anj 
the extension service, have given loyal 
support to the movement, and helped ty 
make it a success. 


The Farm Bureau has been yey 
useful as a medium of organization jy 
several states, and other organization 
have also been of great assistance. |) 
all cases, once the business organization 
has been set up, it has been realized by 
its sponsors that it must make good ani 
justify its existence by results attained 
for its members, and there has been no 
interference on their part. 

The Bankers Montuty for \p- 
vember 1922 published an article by 
Otto H. Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Con. 
pany which readers will remember, 
setting forth the views of this leading 
banker in some detail. Mr. Kahn said 
in part: 

‘‘Any movement that aims to 
_ create, by better business methods, a 
better distributing system, and thereby 
bring about a better financial and 
economic condition of the farmers, 
who with their families and those en- 
gaged in ministering to the wants of 
rural communities, comprise about 
half our population, should naturally 
prove of benefit to the entire popula- 
tion. Its effects should be seen in 
larger and better adjusted buying 
power for the agricultural half of the 
community. This will necessarily 
translate itself into an _ enhanced 
demand for the products and the serv- 
ices of the other half. 

‘*Speaking as a banker, I do not 
hesitate to say that I think bankers 
should aid and encourage this move- 
ment. This means, in the first in- 
stance, that country bankers should 
make loans with due dates suitable 
to the methods and needs of the 
co-operative associations, and _ that 
the banks in the cities should carry 
such paper for their correspondents 
for adequate periods. 

‘Tf continued and extended on the 
lines heretofore pursued, under capable 
and clearsighted leadership, this move- 
ment should have the effect, not only 
of contributing materially to the wel- 
fare and contentment of its direct 
constituents, the farmers, but should 
prove of benefit to the financial, com- 
mercial, and economic structure as 4 
whole.’’ 


Mr. Kahn speaks of “capable and 
clearsighted leadership.” Let us s& 
whether the leader of this movement, 


Aaron Sapiro, has a clear vision of the 


farmer’s problem from a banking stand: 
point, by quoting from his statement 
under the title of Farming and Banking 
in the booklets on “co-operative farm 
marketing” recently published and dis 
tributed to all state banks by the state 
bank division of the American Bankers 
Association. He says: 
‘*Farmers sometimes complain of 
their country bankers that when they 
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wish to borrow upon their land, or 
need money for the production of 
their crops, they find credit too hard 
to obtain and the rate of interest too 
high. They forget that their business 
has been rendered more unstable than 
other businesses through an inefficient 
and inadequate system of marketing 
their products. Selling his crop is 
half of the farmer’s business, and as 
an unskilled individual trying to deal 
with a world organized for collective 
bargaining, he has heretofore made 
a woeful mess of that half. For some 
crops he produces, he knows not how 
to find a constant market. For others, 
where there is a constant market, his 
own disorganized dumping causes 
those markets to fluctuate so wildly 
that where profit was expected, he 
must frequently take disastrous loss. 
In other words, his own inefficiency 
in marketing adds eredit hazards as 
great as the natural hazards surround- 
ing agricultural production. There- 
fore, only half the volurre of credit 
may be safely extended to him that 
he might obtain if he remedied this 
eondition. And he is charged high 
rates of interest because it is only 
fair that the banker shall make a 
living for his services, too, and he 
is foreed to make it upon half of his 
proper volume of business. 


Marketing badly, the farmer is a 
weak depositor and a weak borrower. 
Experience is demonstrating that 
through co-operative marketing alone 
can the farmer market well. There is 
no other form of large-scale business 
organization that meets the peculiar 
requirements of his industry. Such 
organization he must have if the eco- 
nomic balance now standing against 
him is not to remain indefinitely. The 
one great aim of modern co-operative 
marketing associations is to substitute 
organized merchandising for the 
disorganized dumping of the crop in 
which it deals. It moves to the 
achievement of that aim under expert 
business leadership. Such leadership 
always realizes that any form of farm 
organization that asks for money 
where the collateral is not absolutely 
safe or that would obtain credit with 
sentiment as an asset or political 
power as security, imperils the farmer, 
and in the end achieves less than noth- 
ing, whether it gets credit or not. 
The farmer wants no special considera- 
tion as a class. He is entitled to 
greater and greater consideration from 
his banker every time he makes more 
efficient and reliable the organization 
and management of his _ business. 
This he does when he enters a soundly 
organized and conducted co-operative 


marketing association. And every 
enlightened country banker will en- 
courage the growth of such associa- 
tons for his own as well as_ his 
neighbor’s good.’’ 

No banker can quarrel with the 
soundness of that statement. 

Far from taking an antagonistic 
attitude toward these farmers’ co- 


operative enterprises, many bankers are 
assisting in their management. Oliver 
J. Sands, executive manager of the 
Tobaceo Growers Co-operative Associa- 
hon, is one of the leading bankers of 
Richmond, Virginia. Willis H. Austin, 
president of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers Association, is not only a big 
Planter, but a banker of Smithfield. 
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Chas. G. Henry, president of the Arkan- 
sas Cotton Growers Co-operative As- 
sociation, is also president of the Ar- 
kansas Bank & Trust Company of 
Newport.. H. G. Kaminer, president of 


the South Carolina Cotton Growers 
Co-operative Association, is a banker. 


And there are many others. 

Herbert Hoover in an interveiw *with 
the writer last year said: 

“The co-operative marketing associa- 
tions should receive the support of 
bankers and financiers because c¢o- 
operative marketing associations are 
purely business institutions, and, as 
such, deserve the same consideration 
as any other business organization. 
Business men should encourage ¢co- 
operative marketing among producers 
for the same reason that they should 
support any method for the advanee- 
ment of the business and economic life 
of the ecountry—heeause it is good 
business.” 


What is the relationship of the eo- 
operative marketing association with 
the banks? Like all large forms of 
business—and the annual turnover of 
the farmers co-operatives exceeds a bil- 
lion dollars—these organizations need 
and use eredit extensively. 

The method of making most of the 
initial payments to members of delivery 
in the case of cotton and other non- 
perishable or semi-perishable erops, is 


from loans the 


on warehoused ecom- 
modity. Many bankers regard loans 


made to these organizations as desir- 
able paper. 

There are several for this. 
Co-operatives invariably carry a larger 
margin of security in the product than 
do private dealers. For instance, it 
is customary to lend up to 90 percent 
of the going market value to buvers 
and dealers. The cotton co-operatives 
borrow 60 percent. While they have 
no capital stock, it is easy to estimate 
the enormous eapital private firms must 
have to compare loan safety factors. 

In addition to the wider margin 
carried by the co-operatives, they 
always have much more of the com- 
modity on hand that is not encumbered, 
and even in the ease of another world 
cataclysm that might wipe out the wide 
margin earried, the loans could be 
margined by the pledging of warehouse 
receipts on more of the commodity. 

There are numerous other factors 
that make the business of these farmers’ 
marketing associations desirable to the 
bank—but one of the best reasons is 
that banks have suffered practically no 
losses on loans made to the type of 
farmers’ organizations disenssed in this 
article. 

My information is that the paper of 
all the cotton associations has been 
promptly met and in many eases anti- 
cipated. Financing is done on straight 


reasons 


loans on the notes of the association, 
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secured by bonded warehouse receipts, 
and on bankers acceptances. 

Another advantage of the co-oper- 
ative system to the merchant and the 
banker is the steadying effect on the 
flow of money into the channels of 
trade. Under the old “dumping system” 
credits were extended to farmers and 


to business men with due dates ecor- 
responding to crop maturities. This 
method has several ill effects. From 


the standpoint of the farmer, it forces 
him to sell at harvest time, regardless of 
the relations of supply to demand, and 
regardless of price, because he must 
meet his notes and pay his bills so the 
merehants can meet their obligations. 


From the standpoint of the merchant, 
the resulting credit system makes an 
annual turnover, instead of several 
turnovers for cash. This in turn 
compels him to charge higher prices 
on credit business. From the banker’s 
standpoint this method means that the 
bank is short of funds at times of 
greatest need, and has too much surplus 
money after harvest. 

The co-operative system improves 
these conditions. When the farmer 
delivers his cotton crop he receives an 
advance of its loan value, on a con- 
servative basis. This is—or under good 
farming should be, sufficient to pay his 
outstanding eash obligations and leave 
him a surplus to live on. His cotton is 
graded and placed in the proper pool, 
and cotton from this pool is sold as it 
can be absorbed into the channels of 
consumption. 


As money accumulates to the credit 
of the pool from sales, the loans are 
retired, and further distributions made 
through the year, until in final settle- 
ment the planter has received the 
average price per pound for each 
quality he has produced, less actual 
eost of operation. In addition to re- 
ceiving more than he receives on an 
average from street sale, as previously 
pointed out, he receives his payment 
over a period of several months. 


Tt is easy to see the beneficial effects 
upon business. It puts the farmer on 
a eash buying basis, and enables the 
merchant to reduce prices and multiply 
his turnover. It puts more money into 
loeal cireulation, over a longer period. 
This, in turn, tends to stabilize the flow 
of money into cireulation, and helps 
to avoid peaks and dips, both in bus- 
iness volume and in the credit status 
or loaning ability of the banks. It 
helps the banker to keep his money 
working better, because both the inflow 
and the demand are made steadier. 
This has been well demonstrated. 


It is well known that living conditions 
are very low among cotton producers, 
but in two years’ time the elevating 
effect of the new marketing methods are 
becoming manifest. 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO TO PROTECT 


AGAINST CREDIT INFLATION 


MERICAN business has during the 

past 110 years experienced at least 
fifteen well defined business eyeles, oc- 
curring in the years 1812, 1818, 1825, 
1837, 1847, 1857, 1873, 1884, 1890, 1893, 
1903, 1907, 1910, 1913, and 1920. This 
record of business depressions has been 
sufficient in number and intensity to 
convinee both economists and many bus- 
iness men that the theory of business 
eveles has been demonstrated. Indeed, 
the large amount of attention and study 
which has been devoted to business 
eycles during the past decade creates 
some danger that business men will 
accept the results of these studies too 
seriously in that they will believe that 
it is now possible at any one time to 
forecast accurately the future of bus- 
iness and to state with certainty at 
what point in the cycle business is. It 
should be understood that these bus- 
iness eyeles have neither the uniformity 
nor the regular periodicity which has 
sometimes been assumed. Few cor- 
respond either in length of time or in 
intensity, even though an approximate 
interval has oceurred between the several 
past eycles. 

Business men, bankers, and public 
officials have since the armistice been 
speculating about when business would 
become normal. It ought to be per- 
fectly clear to all careful students that 
normality is not a condition of modern 
industrial organization, if by that is 
meant a statie condition of the business 
factors. These alternate periods of 
prosperity and depression which are 
distinguishing marks of business phe- 
nomena and which are usually thought 
of as abnormal ought to be accepted as 
a part and parcel of the present normal 
condition of modern industrial organ- 
ization. 

Business is influenced by such a 
variety of factors that any attempt to 
forecast very far in advance the future 
of business is extremely diffieult. The 
influences of the weather, and of 
domestic, political, and financial condi- 
tions are complex in themselves, and 
further complications arise from the 
necessity of taking into account changes 
in the political organization of other 
countries, war and peace, as well as a 
multiplicity of human factors almost 
impossible to analyze with our limited 
knowledge of psychological phenomena. 
There is not even any general agree- 
ment as to the most fundamental factors 
which are responsible for the produc- 


By Dr. W. F. GEPHART 


Vice President, First National Bank in St. Louis. 


tion of these cycles in business activity. 

Many remedies have been proposed 
during the past decade for the purpose 
of controlling, or at Isast, favorably 
affecting the business cycle. Among 
others, it has been suggested that efforts 
be made to control bank eredit, cur- 
reney, and eredit inflation through the 
instrument of the discount rate. In 
recent months this suggestion has 
appeared on numerous occasions and 
great interest has been manifested in 
the discount policy of the reserve banks. 
This has been largely due to a growing 
feeling of caution and of increased 
concern regarding the danger of infla- 
tion in this country. 

The term inflation in current diseus- 
sion is given such a wide variety of 
meaning that there is no 


little mis- 
understanding regarding it. It may be 


stated, without attempting to diseuss 
the various views regarding it, that the 
idea most commonly associated with in- 
flation is that the supply of credit, 
currency, or purchasing power is ex- 
cessive with respect to the supply of 


goods and commodities. Inflation ‘is 
usually said to oeeur when at a given 
price level a country’s cireulating 


media, including cash and deposit cur- 
reney, inereases bevond the needs of 
trade. The increased purchasing power 
under such conditions does not command 
a larger volume of goods but merely 
bids up the price of existing goods. A 
rapid increase in the price of certain 


commodities results so that the eus- 
tomary relationship between various 
groups of commodities and_ large 


numbers of consumers become unsettled. 
Sooner or later a serious readjustment 
is inevitable. Price advance in a period 
of inflation are primarily the result of 
a feverish marking up of the price of 
existing goods, and purchases are made 
largely by those who hope to sell at 
a profit rather than by the ultimate 
consumers. 

Inflation may ordinarily take place 
as a result of any one of a number of 
basic causes. Paper money, or cur- 
reney inflation, is one of the most 
common types. Inflation of this nature 
is usually the result of an undue expan- 
sion of governmental credit in ‘order to 
meet war time needs. This is the type 
that has been most common in recent 
vears in many of the European 
countries, and particularly in Russia, 
Austria, and Germany. Gold inflation 
ordinarily results from a condition in 
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which the standard medium of exchang 
is rather suddenly depreciated, gd 
either to discoveries of large gold de | 
posits, or to peculiar international yes. 
tions which tend to pile up huge gold 
supplies in certain countries at the er. 


pense of others. What is commonh 
called credit inflation produces mu¢ 


the same effect as the other two type, | 
except that the sudden increase in pw. | 
chasing power is the result of a rapil § 
expansion of commercial and _bankin: ” 
credit. This is the type of inflation 
that can occur only in countries having | 
a highly developed commercial banking | 
system in which the great bulk of bus / 
iness is transacted through the mediuy | 
of bank eredits. Fundamentally, in. 
flation is a credit phenomenon, and on, 
which is inereasingly likely to oceur, 
because of the present wide-spread us | 
of eredit. Since the soundness of 
credit transactions depends primarily 
upon the relative stability of the basi 
values behind every credit transaction, 
eredit inflation is particularly dan 


gerous because the faster prices in- 
crease the greater apparently become f 


the base upon which the inflated strve- 
ture can be built. Consequently, af 
purchasing power is increased throug 
credit expansion the apparent stabilit) 
of the structure seems to _ become 
stronger and stronger, when, as 
matter of fact, it is actually becoming’ 
weaker as a result of the creation of 
unsound and temporary values. 
Whenever prices, or business activity, 
begin to decline the cause alway 
appears to be due to a _ shortage 0 
either money or credit, when as a matter 
of fact, it is usually due to an exces 
of both, which has resulted in the ere | 
tion of unsound values and has w} 
settled established price relationships | 
When the issue of money rests with & 
central bank the blame is usually placel 
upon it. The reason for criticizing th 
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bank is due to a fundamental fallacy 


regarding the function of money auf 
eredit. 


bank credit is sound as long as it * 
secured by commodities, regardless 
the size of the credit structure * 
secured. The volume of bank credit a 
currency that ean be soundly mall 
tained is limited by a number of factors 


and particularly under our bankit 


system by the available quantity af 
gold 


Bank in this 


reserves. eredit 





It is often erroneously assumed thi! 
the volume of money and cireulatit § 
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country does much the same work as 
gold or money is settling domestic debts, 
or in purchasing goods, and conse- 
quently it eannot be created in excessive 
quantities independent of its gold base. 

Modern banks perform among other 
two important funetions: first, as a 
place where money or bullion can be 
deposited for safe keeping, and second, 
as an agency through which a given 
yolume of money can render its maxi- 
mum utility in the settling of debts 
between individuals within the commun- 
ity and with those in foreign places. 
The reserve requirements of our banks 
are determined by law and aie enforced 
by means of frequent examinations. 
So far as ability to expand is concerned, 
it makes no difference whether bank 
credit is based on the gold standard or 
some other standard, because funda- 
mentally the volume of circulating bank 
eredit eannot be created beyond certain 
limits that must always be determined 
by the size of the particular base upon 
which it rests. Bank credit is essen- 
tially a process in which the bank dis- 
penses purchasing power of general 
acceptability in exchange for individual 
purchasing power of limited aecceptabil- 
ity. The responsibility of the bank in 
dispensing or distributing the available 
quantity of true purchasing power is 
such as to require great care and judg- 
ment. Experience has shown that it is 
often difficult to determine definitely 
the exact size of the credit structure 
that a bank can soundly maintain under 
all conditions. To meet this situation 
we have devised a reserve banking svys- 
tem which deals only with the banks, 
and in whose hands are placed the 
ultimate bank reserves of the com- 
munity. A certain portion of these re- 
serves have by law been designated as 
emergency reserves and the Federal 
Reserve system makes special provision 
for the action that is to be taken when 
the reserve ratio drops below 40 per- 
cent. This is a purely arbitrary figure 
and its value lies chiefly in sounding 
a warning against encroaching upon 
reserves beyond this point except in 
times of great emergency. 

Experience has further shown that 
the value of emergency reserves con- 
sists only in their use as a temporary 
expedient, and that they should not be 
used as a basis for a permanent volume 
of purchasing power. It is a question 
of considerable moment to-day whether 
our emergency reserves should be con- 
sidered as beginning at the 40 percent 
mark or at some other percentage. The 
recent suggestion of Secretary Hoover 
that we should “mentally ear-mark” a 
certain portion of our gold reserves is 
but stating that, in his opinion, our 
mergeney reserve limit should be re- 
garded as beginning at a higher figure 
than 40 percent, because our present 
gold holdings are so exceptionally large 
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and because there is a possibility that 
we may ultimately lose a portion of 
them, once international relations return 
more nearly to the condition that existed 
in the past. 

It is for this reason that 
petent 
opinion 


Inanyv com- 
banking authorities are of the 

that it is unwise this 
country to permit an undue portion of 


for 


our present large reserves to become 
the basis of an enlarged credit structure 


which may lead to embarrassments 
should conditions affecting these re- 
serves change in the future. The Re- 


serve bank alone cannot prevent undue 
unsound eredit expansion. The 
sponsibility of the ordinary commercial 
bank not end when it has sue- 
ceeded in protecting itself against pos- 
sible loss from loans that it has made. 
Such action does not protect the final 
interest of the community. Every loss 
by an individual is a loss to the whole 
community, and consequently the bank 
should endeavor to protect its customer 


re- 


does 


against losses and discourage loans that 
are likely to prove unproductive, even 
though it sacrifices some profits. No 
real or lasting profits can come as a 
result of industrial losses. The ex- 
perience of 1920 and 1921 affords 
ample evidence of this fact. 

While we have no debased currency 
in the United States, vet our tremen- 
dous gold holdings, and the credit ex- 
pansion that has taken place since 
1914, is of such a magnitude as to give 
cause for concern. The fact that we 
now hold the bulk of the world’s gold 
supply has been called to our attention 
so often that it needs no repetition. 
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It is estimated that at least 40 percent 
of the entire world’s monetary gold is 
now held in this country. In addition 
to having practically quadrupled our 
gold reserves since 1914, our banking 
been about doubled. The 
total resources of all National and State 
banks on June 30, 1913, were $25,711,- 
243,000. During the war period these 
resources grew with surprising rapidity 
and reached a peak on June 30, 1920, of 
$51,864,592,000. During the period of 
depression and credit contraction that 
took place in the latter part of 1920 
and 1921 some decline oceurred so that 
on June 30, 1921, total banking re- 
sources amounted to $49,218,900,000. 
Since 1921 they have again been ex- 
panding and one June 30, 1922, 
amounted to $50,175,300,000. There is 
every evidence that considerable further 
expansion has oceurred since June 30, 
1922, so that it would not be surprising 
to find total banking resources at the 
present time about as high as they 
at the peak of the post-war boom. 
situation is partieularly significant 
average commodity prices are 
about 30 percent lower than they 
in 1920 and if we ean judge 
reports of business activity, the 
volume of business is almost as 
as it was at the peak of the boom. 

There are several factors of import- 
ance, so far as present financial condi- 
tions are concerned, that are entirely 
different from those that obtained three 
vears ago. Rediscounts and loans of 
member banks at the Federal Reserve 
hanks on April 18th of the present vear 
—1923—amounted only to $412,000,000, 


power has 


were 
This 
since 
now 
were 
from 
total 
great 


which was less than one-fifth of the 
maximum reached in October of 1929, 
In other words, the member banks are 
at present able to create and maintaip 
a supply of bank eredit just about as 
large as that which was available jy 
1920 with a much smaller employment 
of rediscounts. Several theories haye 
heen advanced to explain this faet, It 
is rather generally agreed that gold 
imports of the past two vears account 
for a large part of the inereased bank. 
ing power. The new gold whieh js 
deposited in reserve banks enables them 
to maintain their reserves at the central 
banks and at the same time reduce the 
volume of their borrowings. In addi. 
tion, the rate of deposit turnover jy 
recent months has undoubtedly been g 
factor which has made it possible for a 
given amount of bank credit to support 
a larger volume of trade. Furthermore, 
business men have learned how to 
husband their credit resources better, 
so that they are able to carry on a 
relatively larger volume of business 
with a smaller amount of bank loans, 
Inventories have been held down by 
smaller but more frequent purchases, 
thus maintaining a higher degree of 
liquidity than would exist under other 
conditions. 


Superficially, it might appear on the 
basis of the increased efficiency in the 
use of business credit that the corollary 
of this should be a smaller volume of 
total bank eredit. It is true that loans 
and discounts are considerably smaller 
than they were a few years ago, but 
the total of outstanding bank credit, 
as measured either by cireulating de 
posits or total resources, shows no 
similar contraction, because the banks 
now hold an exceptionally large volume 
of relative long term investments. The 
failure either of circulating bank de 
posits or total resources to 
sympathy with loans and 
presents somewhat of an enigma since 
ordinarily they are considered a 
coming into existence as the result of 
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move it | 
discounts | 


bank loans; that is, the expansion and [ 


contraction of commercial bank credit 
is usually considered as being respon- 
sive to the varying need of industry for 
short time loans, or as it 
called, working capital. The prime re 
quirement for commercial bank credit 
is liquidity. Loans that run over 4 
period of years, whether in the form o! 
bonds or notes have never been ¢ol- 
sidered as a sound basis for bank credit 
except when held in comparatively 
limited quantities. There is probably 
no one complete explanation for the 
present situation and it may be that it 
is merely an acceleration of the tendency 
that has been noticeable in Americal 
banking for the past several decade 
and particularly so in recent years. 
This situation is important from sever 
angles and is pertinent to the whole 
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problem of the business evele. It is a 
noteworthy fact that in times 
most new constructions and extensions 
are made. Such activity ealls for a 
large amount of capital and difficulty 
js usually experienced when too large 
a volume of available capital becomes 
congealed in permanent or fixed invest- 
ment forms. 


boom 


About a vear ago, we pointed out the 
phenomenal growth that had been 
taking place in the investment holdings 
of banks during and following the war 
period as contrasted with such holdings 
prior to 1913. Within the last few 
vears investment holdings and ordinary 
commercial loans reached a point where 
the volume of investments almost ap- 
proximated the loans. That this con- 
stituted quite a departure from the 
older requirement of liquidity of com- 
mercial bank credit is self-evident. It 
appears that bank credit in this country 
has, in certain respects, become inelastic 
in that while it expands freely it 
appears to resist the influence of forces 
that would reduce it by absorbing in- 
vestments from the proceeds of funds 
originally advanced for purely com- 
mercial purposes. This is contrary to 
what has been generally considered 
sound commercial banking practice. It 
has usually been held that for bank 
credit to be sound it must be predom- 
inantly liquid and should not be in- 
vested so as to become part of the fixed 


capital requirement of industry, the 
theory being that the bank should 


furnish industry primarily with work- 
ing capital for short time use and not 
with long term capital loans. Invest- 
ment funds should come from the real 
savings of the community and not from 
the commercial banks except in eom- 
paratively small amounts, so as not to 
impair their essential liquidity. The 
present policy with respect to bank 
credit seems to hold that as long as 
debts can be shifted from one form to 


another commercial banking require- 
ments can be satisfied. 
This presents a problem that has 


many interesting aspects, and one that 
will require additional information and 
study before any definite decisions ean 
be made. It is a question whether it is 
good banking to support a large volume 
of fixed capital investments on a com- 
mercial bank base. There is_ little 
doubt that the Federal Reserve system 
has had no little influence in this respect. 
Prior to the inauguration of the Reserve 
system the investment holdings of banks 
Were ordinarily considered as a second- 
ary reserve to be used in case of emer- 
gency. As long as this situation existed 
the reserve position of the banks, and 
the condition of the security market, 
Was a matter of great importance 


because the value and liquidity of the 


investments depended upon the ability 
of the banks to find a ready market. 
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_ By This Mark 


You Will Identify 
SAFE BONDS 


HE name of HYNEY, EMERSON & 
COMPANY always has and always 
will be associated with only the highest 
type of municipal and industrial securities. 


Our business creed is “Safety-Always” 
—and our trade-mark, linked with a 
bond offering, identifies it as a highly 
safeguarded security. 


Investors are invited to consult us 
without obligation 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


MILWAUKEE 


It is true that at the present time the 
investment holdings are considerably 
liquid because the banks hold so large 
an amount of government bonds. This 
does not, however, change the basie fact 
that a considerable portion of commer- 
cial bank eredit is based upon relatively 
long time investments. While it is true 
that the government bonds could be 
used at the Federal Reserve or possibly 


sold in the open market, we cannot 
ignore the fact that should either 


process be conducted in large volume, 
it would have an undesirable influence 
on business and financial conditions. 
Since the development of the Reserve 
system the logical line of secondary 
defense for the commercial banks rests 
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in the rediscount facilities afforded by 


the Reserve banks rather than in a 
liquidation of security holdings, and 


hence the banks are theoretically more 
independent of the security market than 
they were in the past. As a matter of 
fact, it is a mooted question whether 
the banks could obtain any very sub- 
stantial volume of funds from a sudden 
liquidation of a large volume of invest- 
ments without being compelled to 
expand their loans largely as a conse- 
quence of such sales. It may be 
that in the future, we will be compelled 
to regard the investment holdings of 


banks more as a credit commitment 


than as a secondary credit reserve. 
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REPORT OF COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY OF APRIL 3rd, 
SHOWS INCREASE OF LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 
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EPORTS of condition received by 

the Comptroller of the Currency 
from national banks and by the Federal 
Reserve Board from State Bank and 
from National Banks and by the Federal 
Reserve System as of April 3, 1923, 
shows that there has been an increase 
in loans and discounts of all member 
banks sinee December 29, 1922, the date 
of the last previous call of $492,000,000 
and of $1,407,000,000 since March 10, 
1922. Holdings of U. S. securities in- 
creased only $95,000,000 during the 
period between the last two ealls as 
compared with an increase of $1,128,- 
000,000 since March 10, 1922. Demand 
deposits went down in both New York 
and Chicago, and increased somewhat 
in reserve city and country banks, the 
substantial decline for New York being 
due largely to the fact that deposits of 
such banks on December 29 were very 
materially inflated because of the large 
amount of exchanges for the clearing 
house held on that date. The amount 
of sueh exchanges held by New York 
banks on December 29 was $1,019,819,- 
000 as compared with $614,326,000 on 
April 3, 1923. 

It is noteworthy that during the year 
or sinee March 10, 1922, demand and 
time deposits have increased about $1,- 
500,000,000 each, the increase in demand 
deposits in the aggregate being slightly 
in excess of the increase in time de- 
posits, although in New York City the 
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increase in time deposits amounted to 
$259,000,000 and the increase in demand 
deposits to only $136,000,000. This 
increase of about $3,000,000,000 in 
demand and time deposits compares 
with an increase of about $2,900,000,- 
000 in loans, discounts and investments. 
While reports indicate that there was 
an increase of $68,000,000 in the loans 
and discounts of national banks and of 
$424,000,000 in the loans and discounts 
of State Bank and Trust Company 
members since December 29, the figures 
are somewhat misleading since one of 
the larger National Banks of New York 
City with loans, discounts and invest- 
ments, and deposits of approximately 
$200,000,000 surrendered its national 
charter and joined the system as a state 
bank between the dates of the last two 
calls. Had it not been for this fact 
the inerease in loans and discounts for 
national banks and for State Bank and 
Trust Company members of the System 
during the period between the last two 
calls would have been approximately 
the same or about $250,000,000. 
Leaving New York City out of ae- 
count, an inerease in loans and invest- 
ments is shown for banks in each Federal 
Reserve district, the smallest increases 
oceurring in the Boston, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, and Richmond districts, 
and the largest inereases in the San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, and New York 
(exelusive of New York City) districts. 
Borrowings on bills payable and re- 
discounts by all member banks increased 


Amount 


Loans and discounts 
U.S. Government securities 
Other securities, etc 


$89,00,000 between December 29, 199 
and April 3, 1923, and stood at $967. 
000,000 as compared with their peak 
of $3,194,000,000 reported for Novem. 
ber 15, 1920.. New York City banks 
increased their borrowings by $82,000. 
000 between December 29, 1922 and 
April 3, 1923) Chicago banks by $31, 
000,000, and reserve city banks by $23. 
000,000; while country bank borrov. 
ings fell off $47,000,000. This same 
trend is manifest in the figures for the 
past year, the banks in New York City 


000,000, those in Chicago by $49,000, 
000, and those in reserve cities by $92, 
000,000; while the ~ country _ banks 
reduced their borrowings by $216,000, 
000. Reduction in borrowings since 
March 10, 1922 have oceurred in the 
Atlanta, Richmond, Dallas, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Fran. 
cisco and St. Louis districts; while four 
districts, i. 
eago and Philadelphia show increased 
borrowings. The increase in the New 
York district was $216,000,000  con- 
pared with an aggregate increase of 
$68,000,000 for the Boston, Chicago and 


Philadelphia districts and a decrease of | 


$156,000,000 for the eight other districts 
The aggregate amounts of the principal 
asset and liability items of all member 
banks as of April 3, 1923, together with 
the changes sinee December 29, 1922 
and March 10, 1922, are shown in the 
following table: 


Increase or Decrease 


Increase or 
Decrease Since 


December 29, 1922 


ince 
March 10, 1922 


$18,553,000,000 +$492,000,000 +$1,407,000,000 
3,883,000,000 + 95,000,000 + 1,128,000,000 
3,877,000,000 — 


22,000,000 + 374,000,000 


Totalloansand investments 26,313,000,000 + 565,000,000 + 2,909,000,000 


Demand deposits 

Time deposits......... 
Total deposits 
Bilispayableandrediscounts 
Total resources 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the First State Bank build- 
ing of Miami, Florida. It will cost 
$25,000. 


Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of a bank and office building 
for the Western Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Cineinnati, Ohio. 


14,526,000,000 — 290,000,000 + 1,576,000,000 
8,143,000,000 + 498,000,000 + 1,481,000,000 
27,182,000,000 — 

967,000,000 + 89,000,000 + 
33,852,000,000 — 


90,000,000 + 3,541,000,000 
128,000,000 
30,000,000 + 3,916,000,090 





Plans are being prepared for the new 
ten story bank and office building to be 
erected by Caldwell and Company, it- 
vestment bankers of Nashville, Tennes- 
see. It will, cost about $750,000. 


A three story bank and office build 
ing will be constructed for the First 
National Bank of Davenport, Iowa. 
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CONDITION OF U. S. STATE 
BANKS BETTER THAN EVER 


R. N. Sims, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, in his annual report 
to the Association at its twenty-second 
annual convention, in Denver, Colorado, 
submitted a statement which shows in 
detail by states the capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, loans and discounts, 
stocks, bonds and securities, and total 
yesources of all state banking institu- 
tions of the continental United States, 
together with totals of these items of 
the National Banks, and all covering as 
of April 3, 1923. 

The report of Secretary Sims covers 
the only available accurate and detailed 
data of the State Banking Institutions 
comparable with the reports of the 
Comptroller of the Currency which 
covers the National Banks. 

Mr. Sims said: “The figures given are 
surprisingly gratifying and reflect a 
healthy condition of the banking institu- 
tions of our country. 

“The capital, the deposits, and the 
total resources of our banks are larger 
than ever before. 

“On April 3, 1923, there was a total 
of 30,313 banks, of which 22,084 were 
State and 8,229 National Banks and in 
round numbers: a total capital, surplus 
and undividual profits of $6,514,000,000 
total deposits of $44,049,000,000, and. 
total resources of 53,694,000,000. Total 
deposits of all banks were $2,943,000,- 
000 above the previous high record of 
June 30, 1920, and total resources $2,- 
306,000,000 above resources of that date. 

“On April 3, 1923 in round numbers, 
the capital, surplus and _ undivided 
profits of State Banks was $3,641,000,- 
000 and of National Banks $2,872,- 
000,000 showing the capital resources 
of the State Banks to be 26 percent in 
excess of the National Banks. The de- 
posits of the State Banks were $27,- 
013,000,000 and of the National Banks 
$17,036,000,000 showing the deposits of 
the State Banks 58 percent in excess 
of the National Banks. The total re- 
sources of the State were $32,081,000,- 
000 and of the National Banks $21,- 
612,000,000 showing the resources of 
the State Banks 48 percent in excess 
of the National Banks. 
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“Between March 10, 1922, and April 
3, 1923, deposits of the State Banks 
inereased $3,062,000,000 and deposits of 
the National Banks increased $1,645,- 
000,000. During the same period total 
resources of the State Banks increased 
$3,272,000,000 and resources of the Na- 
tional Banks increased $1,797,000,000. 

“Both classes of banks perform 
equally useful and necessary functions 
and I do not make comparisons for the 
purpose of disparagement, but to em- 
Phasize the colossal size of the two great 
hanking systems. 
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U. S. COUNTRY BANKS CAN TEACH 
EUROPE ADVERTISING 
By WILLIAM GANSON ROSE 





In a recent trip through fifteen na- 
tions of Europe and the Near East, 
I endeavored to find ideas “over there” 
that might be helpful to banks “over 
here.” To my surprise I found that 


the financial institutions of the old 
world in_ their business building 
methods, are not as far advaneed as 


were our American banks at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

The widely praised thrift of many 
foreign countries is not due to eduea- 


tional publicity on the part of banks, 
but rather to an innate penuriousness 
and a fear of an impoverished future. 

I was impressed with the fact that 
this pinch-penny type of thrift prevents 
money from finding its way into legit- 
imate channels of trade, retards) 
dustrial and commercial growth 
impedes national progress. 

We don’t want that type of thrift 
in America. Rather let us encourage 
wisdom in spending, system in saving 


in- 
and 


It Stands the Record Test 


HE material test of an investment is not current 
dividends alone—these may be paid by most 
companies in periods of general prosperity. 


The material test is dividend record, plus what might 
be called “amount of stockholders’ equity”’—an 
assurance for the future. 


The unbroken dividend record of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph stock for over forty years is 
a matter of common knowledge. But it is not so 
generally known that there is an unusual stock- 
holders’ equity due to the conservative financial 
policy which the company has always followed. 
The company’s funded debt now outstanding is 
less than 25% of its total capital liabilities. 


This is a convincing explanation of the sound invest- 
ment value of the stock and it is undoubtedly one 
important reason why A. T. and T. stock is held 
by more than a quarter of a million of people. 


A.T. and T. pays 9% dividends on the stock outstanding. 
Today the stock can be bought in the open market to 
yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 
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and conservatism in daily living. This 
plan will assure us of a happier anq 
more progressive citizenship than js 
known “over there.” 

Let me give you one instance of Euro. 
pean business building on the part of 
a bank. In Paris I wanted to inves. 
tigate financial advertising, and called 
upon one of the largest banks in France. 
I found a vice president who spoke a 
little English and he told me that, as 
the French people know nothing of 
advertising, they had an Englishman, 
He directed me to the second floor. 
There in a magnificent room I found a 


man addressing envelopes. I asked for 
the advertising manager. He said, 


“Why, I’m the advertising manager.” 
I told him I wanted to know what 
means he used to get people into the 
bank. “Why, I don’t get people into 
the bank,” he said. “Don’t vou use the 
newspapers, billboards, car cards, direct 
mail—anything?” I asked. “Oh, dear 
no,” he replied, “why our advertising 
appropriation just covers my salary.” 

To promote the growth, development 
and prosperity of the community is the 
opportunity—in fact the dutyv—of both 
country and city banks. The country 
banker is especially able to do this type 
of work. The business problems of his 
community are far complicated 
than those of the ecitv. He has the 
opportunity for more than business ae- 
quaintanceships. 


less 


He can develop per- 
sonal friendships. He can know the 
hobbies and characteristies of his cus- 
tomers and be guided by them in his 
dealings. 

The not have the ad- 
vantage that the city man has in hear- 
ing continuous discussions of the topies 
of the day, and the banker should eall 
to his attention matters worthy of his 
consideration. 

The farmer banks, as a rule, and 
many city banks, for that matter, have 
been very tardy in helping customers 
to invest surplus funds. The result has 
been that the farmer has_ been the 
victim of the fake promoter and the 
banks have lost the handling of many 
millions. 


farmer does 


The promotion of boys’ and 
girls’ pig and ealf elubs, the providing 
ot a meeting room where farmers may 
gather to discuss their problems, the 
furnishing of a budget book—these 
things mean good will and good will 
means business. 

I heard recently of a country banker 
who has a novel plan for developing 
friendship. He frequently jumps into 
his car and calls upon the farmers in 
his community. He takes with him 4 
camera. Then he snaps the farmhouse 
or the prize live stock, or something 
else about the farm, in which the farmer 
takes particular pride. As he leaves, 
he says to the farmer, “Drop into the 
bank next time you’re down town and 
see the proofs of these pictures. rl 
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have any that you like finished up.” 
And those pictures lead to the develop- 
ment of a business friendship. 

The majority of banks represented 
at this meeting are located in farming 
communities. Some of these institu- 
tis are just as alert and far-seeing 
as the large city banks, and a few, 
perhaps, are still unaware that the 
methods of conducting and building up 
a bank have advanced since William 
Jennings Bryan first ran for president. 

Agriculture is still the most important 
pusiness in the United States, and agri- 
cultural extension work on the part of 
hanks is not merely altruism—it is 
sound business. 


John E. Tyler was elected assistant 
secretary of the Jenkintown Bank and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia. For the 
the past year he has been manager of 
the bank’s new business department. 


George E. Stauffer was appointed a 
viee president of the Fourth Street. 
National Bank, Philadelphia, and C. F. 
Weihman and C. R. Horton to assistant 
cashiers. 


Bert H. Smyers, vice president and 
trust officer of the Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, resigns to assume 
the practice of law. 

Flavie C. the National 
Bank of Kentucky, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, was elected president of the 
Louisville Chapter of: the Ameriean In- 
stitute of Banking. 


Adams of 


FEDERAL RESERVE AMENDS 
PAR CLEARING RULE 


On June 29th the Federal Reserve 

Board promulgated the following order: 
“Effective August 15th, 1923, the 
Federal Reserve Board has amended 
Regulation J, whieh governs the par 
clearance system of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, by increasing these new 
conditions: (6) No Federal Reserve 
Bank shall receive on deposit or for 
collection any check drawn on a_non- 
member bank which refuses to remit 
at par in acceptable funds. (7) When- 
ever a Federal Reserve Bank receives 
on deposit or for collection a check 
drawn by, endorsed by or emanating 
from any non-member bank which re- 
Tused to remit at par in acceptable 
funds, it shall make a charge, for the 
service of collecting such check, not to 
exceed one tenth.of one percent.” 

This puts it in the power of any 
non-member bank desiring to charge 
exchange to do so without fear of effee- 
live interference by the Federal Reserve 
banks and, except for provision in 
paragraph (7), is a recognition of the 
principles laid down by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the North 
Carolina and Atlanta eases. 
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The Northern Trust Company, Chicago, recently held a display in its lobby of genuine, origi- 


nal Babylonian clay tablets, all of which were bills, mortgages or other payment promises. 
side of these ancient tablets was shown a present-day land mortgage 


contrast between 2500 B.C. and 1923 A.D. 


J. C. Cavalletto resigns from the 
County National Bank of Santa Bar- 
bara, California, as assistant vice pres- 
ident. He was connected with the bank 
for twelve vears. 


Fred Prentiss of Watertown was 
elected president of the Jefferson 
County Bankers’ Association; W. A. 
Engsburg, Lake Mills, vice president, 
Edwin Hedberg, Fort Atkinson, 
Wiseonsin, secretary and treasurer. 


— ——— sone 


Along 
at the right— indicating 


E. A. Reddeman, cashier of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Milwaukee, 
was elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bankers’ Association, W. H. Doyle of 
Platteville, vice president, and E. T. 
O’Brien of Kenosha, treasurer. 

At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Calumet Trust and Savings 
Bank, Gilbert W. 


was elected cashier to succeed J. 


Chieago, Graper 


Llovd 
Laveock who resigned. 
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Have You Ever Heard 
of Paoli? 


Paoli is a little Pennsylvania suburban town, 
about twenty miles west of Philadelphia. There, 
on September 20th, 1777, the British surprised 
the Americans, thinking to capture Mad Anthony 
Wayne, whose home was near. The event stands 
out as a red spot in history. It is known as the 
Paoli Massacre—a monument to the power of 
the bayonet. 


Paoli is shown on the map of Pennsylvania, 
page 45, of the RAND M¢CNALLY International 
Atlas of the World. Hundreds of other places, 
made sacred by patriotism and hardship during 
the Revolution, are shown in the entire eastern 
seaboard. You can find them all, with a world 
of information concerning them, by using this 
fine Atlas. And you get as much fun out of it as 
you get instruction. So can your family by 
playing that good game called “Exploring.” 


Even the most obscure places are shown on a 
RAND MENALLY Map or ina RAND MENALLY 
Atlas. Remote countries and little known lands 
are covered. The changed countries of Europe 
are included, with new boundaries and names. 
No old Atlas is reliable now. You need the new 
RAND MENALLY. There isa RAND MENALLY 
Map—or Atlas—for all, for any and every pur- 
pose. They make study and education a pleasure. 


Map He adquarters 


Dept. T-18,536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


New York . . Philadelphia . . Washington . 
Cleveland . . Detroit . . St. Louis . 


- Boston .. 
. San Francisco . . 


W & GOMPANY 


Buffalo 
Los Angeles 
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A VITALIZING FORCE FoR 
CREDIT UP-BUILDING 


(Continued from page 23) 
tions and an appreciation of th | 
vagaries of the business cycle. 

The Robert Morris Associates recog. 
nizes the importance of maintaining th 
highest possible standard of ethies jy 
seeking and giving of credit informa. 
tion. As an official expression of this 
the Associates have adopted the aceon. 
panying code of ethies as expressing 
the safe rules to cover the interchange 
of credit information. 


eT 


— 


The American Bankers Association 
has recognized the value of this de 
velopment of friendship among credit 
department heads and 


executives, | 


Last December the administrative com. | 


mittee of the A. B. A. at Washington, | 


D. C., passed the following resolution, / 


in recognition of the work done by the 
Associates and as a stimulus for further 
development : 


RESOLUTION 
WHEREAS—The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation is vitally concerned 
with any movement promis- 
ing a better understanding 
of the fundamentals of 


banking. ) 


WHEREAS—tThe Robert Morris Associates 
for more than five years 
have sought in a scientific 
manner to enlarge the 
available knowledge of 
statement analysis and to 
improve the methods of 
gathering, 
intelligently 


compiling and 
using credit 


data ; 

WHEREAS—tThe opportunities offered for 
personal contact, and a 
better acquaintance of 
credit men by promoting 
that frank, free interchange 
of essential facts which is 
only possible when the 
grantor and recipient are 
well known to each other, 
is one of credit’s greatest 
safeguards; now therefore 
b 


e 

RESOLVED—tThat the Administrative 
Committee of the American 
Bankers Association  felic- 
itate and congratulate the 
Robert Morris Associates 
on the substantial progress 
thus far made and urge 
that their exertions be sus 
tained, continued and en- 
larged, pledging a full 
measure of sympathetic 
support and cordial co- 
operation, and recommend- 
ing to Association members 
a thoughtful consideration 
of these efforts, so largely 
in their interest.” 


Members who have been regular at- 
tendants at the general meetings of the 
Associates appreciate the value of 
getting together. Early in 1920 the 
members of the Associates in New York 
City started a movement to develop 
this friendship feature in a more ¢col- 
centrated way by holding group meet- 
ings of the members in New York 
monthly. A local organization was 
formed, known as the “New York 
Chapter of the Robert Morris Ass0- 
ciates.” The value of these localized 
meetings of the credit representatives 
of the banks was quickly appreciated 
by other cities, having a_ sufficient 


ing chapters have been organized in 
addition to New York—Cleveland, Nev 


| number of memberships, and the follow- 
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England, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Portland, Ore., Buffalo, New 
Orleans, Dayton, Columbus, O., Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, Seattle, Southeastern 
(covering the Sixth Federal Reserve 
District ). 

As a general practice each chapter 
holds from six to eight meetings during 
the winter which in most instances are 
dinner meetings. The programs cover 
a variety of subjects, some of those 
diseussed during the past winter being 
in part: 

‘Bankruptcy Procedure and Practice.” 

“The Vegetable Oil Industry.” 

“The Growing and Financing of 
Wool.” 

“Financing Cotton Mills.” 

“Financing the Sugar Industry.” 

“Commercial Paper.” 

“Growing and Financing of Cotton.” 

“The Factored Account.” 

“The Financial Budget.” 

“Conditions Existing in the Textile 
Industry.” 

Experts address the meetings on these 
subjects and following the talks mem- 
bers are given an opportunity to ques- 
tion the speaker. 

In addition to the officers and direc- 
tors of the Associates there is an ad- 
visory board appointed each year by 
the president. The object of forming 
this board was to affiliate a number of 
leading bankers with the organization 
and secure the benefit of their advice 
on matters of policy. The interest and 
co-operation of these men has_ been 
helpful and at the same time is an 
evidence of the strong position the 
Robert Morris Associates has taken in 
bank eredit work and _ organization. 
During the past year the advisory board 
was made up as follows: 

é “ADVISORY BOARD 

Chairman, Theodore Hetzler, president, Fifth 
Avenue Bank, New York City; J. S. Drum, 
president, Mercantile Trust Company, San 
Franeisco ; R. S. Hawes, vice president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis; J. H. Hill, president. 
State & City Bank & Trust Comnany, Rich- 
mond; J. R. Kraus, vice president, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland; J. L. Morris, manager 


credit- department, Federal Reserve Bank, New 
York City, past president, Robert Morris As- 
sociates, 
J. H. Puelicher, president, Marshall & Ilsley 
Bank, Milwaukee. 
J. . Tregoe, secretary-treasurer, National 
Association of Credit Men, New York City. 
Raph Van Vechten, vice president, Con- 
tinental & Commercial National Bank, Chicago. 


The present officers and directors of 
the Robert Morris Associates are as 
follows : 


President, J. N. Eaton, Merchants National 
Bank, Boston; First vice president, J. F. Crad- 
dock, Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
Chicago; Second vice president, F. S. Sibley, 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. . 

Directors—Terms expiring 1924: 

John C. Knox, National Bank of German- 
town, Philadelphia; Kenneth Macdonald, Man- 
ee & Traders Natl. Bank. Buffalo; 
; V. McLean, First National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
%.; ©. E. Sullivan, Merchants National Bank, 
Indianapolis. 

Directors—Terms expiring 1925: 

a Thur F Barnes, Merchants Trust Company, 
Poouis; 8. L. Eddy, Ladd & Tilton Bank, 
ortland, Ore.; J. J. Geddes, Illinois Merchants 
Bank 4°? Chicago; H. Warner Martin, Lowry 
Whine Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Harvey E. 
City ey, Bankers Trust Company, New York 
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You can use a T & T Sign as a directory: to 
display your bank statement; to announce bond 
issues and in many other profitable ways 
T & T Signs are permanent, changeable signs, 
lettered with T & T Self-spacing Selluletters and 
Figures that automatically space each letter at 
_just the proper distance from that adjacent to it. 
Write now for our Catalog ‘‘B’ it will be sent to 


The many profitable ways in which T & T Signs 
can be made to serve you in your bank lobby, 
make them a necessary part of efficient bank 
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you with other information of specific interest 


to you. 


THE TABLET & TICKET Co. 


1003 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 


35 WEST 451 STREET 
NEW YORKE_ 


604 MISSION ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





Teer 


Robert Forgan Mactavish, auditor of 
The Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis, was appointed to the 
newly created office of Comptroller of 
that bank at a recent meeting of its 
board of directors. 

Mr. Mactavish, who was 
Scotland, came to The Northwestern 
National Bank in 1905. For several 
years prior to that time he was asso- 
ciated with the Bank of Scotland at 
Edinburgh. Mr. Mactavish is a nephew 
of James B. and David R. Forgan, 
bankers of Chicago. Both of the For- 
gans were officers of The Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis more than 
a quarter of a century ago, each having 
held office as cashier. 

As Comptroller Mr. Maetavish is 
given the responsibility for the auditing 
and bookkeeping systems of the bank’s 
six offices in Minneapolis. 


born in. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Bring car owners into your bank. 
Open accounts. Ideal plan for 
building savings at low cost. 
Write for exclusive plan, samples, 
prices. 


SELLING AID, 1300 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 











Frank C. Jackson, cashier of the 
First National Bank of Menominie, 
Wisconsin, for the last 17 years, resigns, 
and is succeeded by A. M. Simpson, 
formerly assistant cashier. 


A. F. Lever, former congressman, 
has been elected president of the Liberty 
National Bank of Columbia, South 
Carolina, succeeding A. S. Manning who 
resigned. He will continue as president 
of the First Carolinas Joint Stock and 
Land Bank. 
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writing to our advertisers 
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ARTHUR W. LOASBY 


LOASBY NEW PRESIDENT 
OF EQUITABLE TRUST 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of trustees of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, New York, Alvin W. Krech was 
elected chairman of the _ board 
Arthur W. Loasby, president. 

When Mr. Krech was ealled to the 
presidency of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany in 1903, its whole staff did not 
exceed twenty-five persons. Today this 
organization numbers more than 1600 
officers and employes. 

Alvin W. Kreech on July Ist 1923 
completed his twentieth vear of service 
as president of The Equitable -Trust 
Company. 

Arthur W. Loasby, the new president 
of The Equitable Trust Company who 
came to that institution in 1920, entered 
upon his banking career as a clerk in 
the First National Bank of Svracuse, 
New York. 


and 


In 1900 he was appointed loan 
teller. Several years later he became 


manager of the bond department. In 
1910, after having also served in the 
edpacity of assistant cashier, he was 
elected vice president of the bank. 

As vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse, Mr. Loasby 
demonstrated the executive ability and 
qualities of leadership which were re- 
sponsible for his election later as pres- 
ident of the Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany of Syracuse, where he served as 
president for six years. 


“elected 


In 1920, he was elected a vice pres- 
ident of The Equitable Trust Company, 
New York. 

As acting head of the institution in 
the absence of Mr. Krech, Mr. Loasby 
conducted the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the recent merger of the Im- 
porters and Traders National Bank of 
New York into The Equitable Trust 
Company of New York. 


The Chemical National Bank of New 


York announces the appointment of 
Jens K. Nieckelsen as manager of the 


foreign department, succeeding Robert 
B. Raymond who resigned to become 
associated with the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company of New York 
City as Manager of the Foreign De- 
partment. 


Frank Bryant, president of the 
Central National Bank of Tulsa, was 
president of the Oklahoma 
Bankers’ Association; H. N. Wilson 
of Bokehito, vice president; J. H. 
Coleman of Neweastle, treasurer; 
Eugene R. Gum, Oklahoma City, re- 
elected secretary, and Miss Gertrude 
Corbitt, Oklahoma City, assistant see- 
retary. 


At the annual meeting of the Madi- 
son County Bankers’ Association G. EF. 
Nichol of Anderson, Indiana, was 
elected president; Harry Adams, Alex- 





andria, vice president and Linfield 
Myers, Anderson, seeretary. 
At a meeting of the Sixth Avenue 


State Bank, Minneapolis, the following 
officers were elected: A. L. Erickson, 


cashier, and Carl Hanson, assistant 
cashier. The other officers of the bank 
are Charles B. Mills, president, and 


Edgar L. Mattson, vice president. 


W. M. Rosenblum also beeame asso- 
ciated with the bank’s new _ business 
department in 1921. He has been as- 

the Market-Jones 


sistant manager of 
establishment in 


Branch since _ its 
January, 1922. Rosenblum was formerly 
connected with the Anglo & London 
Paris National Bank, and is well-known 
in San Francisco banking circles. 

F. H. Lougher and W. G. White 
started with the Anglo-California Trust 


Company fourteen and twelve years 
ago, respectively, as bookkeepers. They 
have worked their way up _ through 


several departments, and their promo- 
tions were well deserved. 





OLIVER G. LUCAS 


FIRST NATIONAL IN ST. 
LOUIS ADDS OFFICERS 


F. O. Watts, president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis has an- 
nounced the election of Ernest G. Coff- 
man and Oliver G. Lueas as vice pres 
idents, this aetion having been taken 
by the Board of Directors at its recent 
meeting. honors to these 
young men by way of promotion, both 
of them having formerly been assistant 
cashiers and 


These come 


having been elected as- 
sistant vice presidents in 
last year. 

Mr. Coffman was born in Rolla, Mo. 
came to St. Louis as a boy to work for 
the old Mechanies-American National 
Bank which consolidated with the St. 
Louis Union National Bank and Third 
National Bank in July 1919, and has 
thus served the First National Bank 
and its predecessors for fourteen years. 
Upon the consolidation of the thre 
hanks Mr. Coffman was placed in 
charge of internal operations and it 
recognition of his splendid service in 
this position he was given an_ official 
title, and in October of last year was 
made assistant vice president. 

Lately he has been traveling extet- 
sively for the bank in the states of 
Arkansas, Missouri and Louisiana and 
as vice president will continue in charge 
of a large se¢tion of the bank’s southern 
and southwestern territory. 

Mr. Lueas to the 


came First Na- 





October of = 


tional Bank in October, 1919 shortly 
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after consolidation as assistant cashier, 
javing previously been connected with 
the National City Bank of New York. 
He is @ native of St. Louis, although 
educated in Europe where he resided 
between his 14th and 20th years and 
has a knowledge of French and German. 
At one time he managed the Foreign 
Department of the Mereantile Trust 
Company. He also spent a year and 
a half as junior officer in the National 
Bank of Republic, Fort Au Prince, 
Hayti. 

Sinee his connection with the First 
National Bank he has traveled exten- 
ivdy for the institution in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and the Carolinas and is well 
known throughout this section. He will 
continue in charge of southeastern ter- 
ritory for the bank. Mr. Coffman and 
Mr. Lucas are two of the youngest men 
holding such offices among the large 
banks of the country. 


Anglo-California Trust Adds Four 
New Officers 

Four new officers were added to the 
oficial staff of the Anglo-California 
Trust Company, San Francisco, at a 
meeting held recently. W. M. Rosen- 
blum and William E. Burns were elected 
assistant trust officers. Each of the pro- 
motions was made from within the 
bank’s own ranks. 

William E. Burns became connected 
with the bank’s new business depart- 
ment in July, 1921. Five months later, 
he was made assistant manager of the 
Mission Branch, at Mission and Six- 
teenth Streets. In his official capacity 
he will continue as assistant manager 
of the Mission Branch. Burns was 
previously superintendent of the Big 
Meadow district of the Great Western 
Power Company, and was formerly 
connected with Meese & Gottfried. 


Edward Kirschner, vice president of 
the Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, was elected pres- 
ident of the Toledo Clearing House As- 
sociation, succeeding W. C. Carr, vice 
president of the Second National Bank, 
Toledo. H. S. Reynolds, president of 
the First National Bank, was elected 
viee president. O. S. Bond, chairman 
of the board of the Merchants and 
Clerks Savings Bank, was re-elected 
treasurer and C. W. Cole, cashier of 
the Seeond National Bank, secretary. 
R. L. Heath, collection teller of the 
Northern National Bank was 


again 
chosen mana ger. 


The Bank of Italy, San Franciseo, 
announces that two Salinas banks, the 
First National and the Salinas Valley 
Savings Bank, have become a_ branch 
of the Bank of Italy. The two banks 
ave aggregate resources of more than 
$3,500,000. The establishment of the 
Salinas Branch gives the Bank of Italy 
‘0 banking offices in 48 California cities. 











Investment Service By Your Bank — 


is the subject of a series of advertisements now being pub- 
lished by our bank in farming communities. 


We aim through these advertisements to direct the 


» farmer to-the banker for the investment of his funds. 


This 


is only one feature of the service rendered by our Bond 
Department to out-of-town bankers. 


We solicit inquiries regarding investment of funds. 


She NATIONAL (TY BANK 
of (HICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Country Bank Dept. 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice Pres. 


Bond Department 
J. B. CHRISTERSON, Mgr. 











c. D. HAJEK 


Opens New Branch Office 

C. D. Hajek, assistant secretary of 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
has been named as the manager of the 
new office of The Union Trust Company 
to be opened at Kinsman and East 
140th Street, Cleveland, on July 14th. 

The establishment of this new office 
is an interesting example of the manner 
in which the bank follows its clientele. 
Three offices of The Union Trust Com- 
pany—the Broadway, Buckeye and 
Woodland offices—were established years 
ago in foreign districts. Even today 
most of the customers of the Woodland 
office are Jewish; the Buckeye office 
depends largely upon the business of 
the Bohemians, and the bulk of the 
clientele of the Broadway office is 
Polish. 

There so-called foreign districts were 


crowded and closely built—originally 
typical settlements such as form the 
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New Orleans 
Vill 
Bananas 


New Orleans imports almost half of 
the 45,000,000 bunches of bananas 
brought into this country annually. 


The port has adequate fruit landings, 
designed to expedite the handling of 
green fruit. Special railroad facilities 
and banana conveyors make possible 
the unloading of bananas from shipside 
at the rate of 10,000 bunches per hour. 


New Orleans is the banana port of 
the world. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 


immigration centers in most of our 
large cities. As the second generation 


of these Polish, Jewish or Bohemian 


immigrants became Americanized, how- 


ever, and prospered, they began to move 
away from their old districts—and as 
a result they established for themselves 
a surprisingly handsome, — typically 
American residential community. 

Nevertheless, they still retained their 
allegiance to the bank which they had 
known in their childhood and at which 
their parents still did business—The 
Union Trust Company. Consequently, 
in establishing this new office at Kins- 
man and 140th The Union Trust has 
simply followed the second generation 
of its eustomers to their new place of 
residence. 








J. C. Nevin, a former Pittsburgh 
banker, has been appointed cashier of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
to fill the vacaney caused by the death 
of H. G. Davis. Mr. Nevin spent 
sixteen years of his life in small country 
banks, being cashier of the State Bank 
of Elizabeth, Ohio and the the Avalon 
Bank in Avalon, Ohio. He went to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
in 1917 as assistant Federal Reserve 
agent, and one vear later added to his 
work the duties of secretary. 


J. Boyd MeKown, secretary and 
treasurer of the Peoples Savings and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, was elected 
vice president. He is also vice pres- 
ident of the Squirrel Hill Bank. 


























A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


A country which, 
with less than 


ing from le 


Company, Kansas City, Missouri; Mary 


Company; vice president Nina Carter, 
manager women’s department, Peoples 


Trust & Savings Bank; secretary, 
( anada Frances McKillip, manager, women’s 


department, Garfield Park State Savings 
Bank; treasurer, Mary Travers, man- 
ager women’s department, Lake Shore 
Trust & Savings Bank. 

It is the purpose of this organization 
to bring together women who hold ex- 
ecutive positions in banks, in order that 
they may outline some definite plan as 
to how best to handle this new field of 
work so recently opened to women. 

This is the first local organization of 
its kind. These women are also members 
of the National Association of Bank 
Women, which is now making a survey 
of the work being done by bank women 
all over the country. This survey will 
bring out the type of contact made by 
each woman manager with her customers 
and will be of inestimable value to her, 
as it will provide her with a breadth of 
view otherwise unobtainable. 

The Association of Bank Women is 
the one logical source to supply the 
facts essential for the competent opera- 
tion and successful development of this 
branch of banking work. Through its 
national scope and the valuable ex- 
perience of its members, it has the facil- 
ities for developing a clearing house for 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration, 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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MID-WEST BANK WOMEN MEET 
AT KANSAS CITY 








otto of the Mid-West Division of the Association of Bank Women, at Kansas City. Read. _ 
t 


J. Scherrer, assistant trust officer, The National Bank | 
of Commerce in St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri; Mary O. 
Lidgerwood, North Dakota; Edna Howard, manager woman’s department (and in char. 
licity and extension service), Northern Trust Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Duncan Sultzer, manager savings department, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; } 
Mrs. Key Cammack, assistant secretary, New York Trust Company, New York City; Jean A. Reid, ' Co 
& 
x 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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to right: (Standing) Margaret E. Horner, secretary to president and receiving teller, f 
First National Bank, Sioux City, lowa; Emma M. Hall, assistant secretary, Commerce Trust / 


- Movius, president, First National Bank, 
e of 
(Seated) Kirs. 


manager woman’s department, Bankers Trust Company, New York City; Mrs.William Laimbeer, 
assistant secretary, United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York City; Mrs. RalphE 


9,000,000 popula- Beebe, manager woman’s department, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri. b of 
tion, has an annu- The Association of Chicago Bank results obtained in all types of banks 7 ‘ 
al trade with the Women, comprising women in executive and all the phases of contact made by 7 7 
United States of positions in banks in Chicago, was or- women executives throughout the United f q 
ganized recently. States. ¥ 
over $800,000,000, The following officers were elected: It is the plan of the Chicago Associa. 7 
is a neighbor President, Edna Howard, manager tion to meet once a month, at which time | 
g r ‘ ‘ e 
worth knowing women’s department, Northern Trust it will go into the various subjects and | 


methods of promoting departments. A 
clearly defined plan will be put ino) , 
ia . t 
operation by the officers. é 
The next meeting of the National 
Association of Bank Women will be 
held in Atlantie City, in September. 


i 


d 
m 
R. P. Hammond Now With é 
Eline’s, Inc. = | 
Ralph H. Hammond has resigned as | 
advertising manager of the Second | 
Ward Savings Bank and the Second | 
Ward Securities Company, Milwaukee, ~ 
to become advertising manager for © 
Eline’s, Inec., of Milwaukee, a compat — 
atively new company which will soon 7 
be known as the largest manufactures 
of chocolate in the world. f 
Mr. Hammond, after graduating from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1914, 
became the assistant office manager of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Company, Racine, & 
a position he held for three years. He © 
had charge of the executive offices of § 
the Milwaukee County Ward Fund 
Committee during the war and then at- 
cepted the position with the Second 
Ward. He is a member of the Ass0- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
and occupies a conspicuous place it 
the Milwaukee division of that orga 
ization. 
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Auto Tour for A. I. B. Delegates 
One of the enjoyable features of the | 
ican Institute of Banking Con- 
vation held in Cleveland during the 
ek of July 16th, was the reception 
and automobile tour of Cleveland given 
> by Mr. William Ganson Rose, president 
F of Wiliam Ganson Rose, Ine., Finan- 

dal Advertising. 

Delegates from many of the largest 

| fnaneial institutions in Illinois, Indiana, 

| Midiigan, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
| yi, and many other New England, | 
fatern and Central states were re- 


saved at the new offices of The William | [ | PON the foundation of more | 


Ganson Rose Company, where refresh- 





mals were served and attractive | than half a century’s experience 
guvenirs tendered the visitors. | ° ss - 
Tile the reception, the long line | | | and growth is based the present organi-__. 


di gutomobiles carried the party | | zation of the FIRST NATIONAL 


tirough the park and residence sections 


if Cleveland, ‘meeting late in the after- | | | BANK of CHICAGO and the FIRST 


non at the Shaker Heights Country | 


Cab | TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


The New York State Bankers’ Asso- 


ddim ecmvention at Atlantic Cite ||| his experience has developed 
dected Willis G. Nash, vice president | : wm : . 

Tie Irving Bonk-Colunbie Trust || | a highly specialized service in both 
Company, New York, president of the | | | banks, applicable to the needs of banks 
association. C. E. Treman, president | 5 
of the Ithaca Trust Company, was | and bankers. 


dected vice president; G. G. Claribut, 
viee president of the Farmers’ National 





Diet Rome, treasurer, and Edward J. | | | Calls and correspondence are 
a Pe eetet sevteey. invited relative to the facilities afforded 
L ssocia- E ‘ ° + « e 
ck Curtis Clyman was elected eashier of for the transaction of domestic and 1n- 
fs aie e the Ophien State Bank, Ophien, Iowa. |: : ‘ ci : 
res ternational financial business of every 


it into John N. Eaton of the Merchants Na- ° h 
| # tional Bank of Boston, was elected pres- conservative character. 


ident of the Robert Morris Associates. 











ational 
vill be soins Combined Resources exceed $300,000,000 
ber. Amouncement has been made by 
Joseph A. MeCord, chairman of the JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
+ board, Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, | Board of Directors of Both Banks 
h : i Q x ) 
e ia on oe ay) of per FRANK 0. WETMORE, President | MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
n, FeO! gia, has been admittec First National Bank of Chicago First Trust and Savings Bank 
ned a fomembership in the Federal Reserve 
Second System. 
Second | 
raukee, Vernon C. Leftwich, recently man- 
r for ~ ager of the new business department of 





ympar- | the United Bank and Trust Company 
1 soon of San Francisco, has severed his con- , 





etures | teetion with that institution. 

x from The board of directors of the Hiber- After the election of your bank officers, send 
1914, § tia Bank & Trust Company, New Or- ; ; 

ger of & leans, have elected D. Allen Johnson the results immediately to 

facing, ‘sistant trust officer to succeed A. P. 

s. He & sea Jr., who recently resigned to 

ces of & me assistant treasurer of the Hiber- 

Fel 0 Milicuritics Company, THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
en ac- —_—_—_—_— 

. 6 S. ; i 

Second _E.C. Hart has been re-elected pres- ” ee SE, Ce 

Ass0- ident of the Fidelity Trust and Savings | , 

World Bank of Chicago. John A. Nylin was for the information of bankers in every state in the Union. 
ce ID elected vice president and cashier and 

orga: John T. Benz and E. S. Liljeberg, 





assistant cashiers. 
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Above-Board Circulation 


ROGRESSIVE publications belonging to the 

Audit Bureau of Circulations have adopted an 
open and “Above-Board”’ circulation policy. They 
lay before advertisers circulation facts that have 
been verified by experienced auditors. 


Advertisers, before the advent of the A. B. C., were 
forced to depend upon hearsay circulation informa- 
tion and unverified “sworn statements” of circula- 
tion. No detailed figures were available and no 
verification was possible except at great expense to 
the advertiser. 


Nowadays advertisers look to the A. B. C. for de- 
pendable unbiased circulation information and select 
their advertising mediums accordingly. 


Today practically all the leading publica- 
tions of the United States and Canada are 
members of the A. B.C. It should not 
be long before every publication goes on 
record with A. B. C. membership. 


This will make it possible for every advertiser to use 
detailed circulation facts, covering the entire publish- 
ing field. This will permit a fair comparison and 
eliminate guesswork from the purchase of space. 


The Bankers Monthly is a member 
of the A.B.C. and would be pleased 


to submit the latest circulation report 


INVEST YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS BY USING A. B. C. PAPERS 


| Ee _ ——_ On — 
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